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Pure Candy you 


ave Proud to Serve 
—These pure Crispy Sugar Shells~ 







Ever guest is alert for that 
final dainty touch that makes 
sel bridge or party perfect. 
very guest will instantly recog- 
nize your impeccable taste if you 
serve these... thin... crispy 
. sugar shells. . .“‘Stuft”’... 
with luscious... fruit. . . jams 
... nuts... and marmalades. 


The shells are pure sugar... 
madethin... tohold more of the 
pure fillings we make ourselves. 
Their crispy, luscious, cooling 
taste and carefully guarded purity 
make them the ideal summer 
candy—to be served at bridge 
parties and all social occasions. 





Best for children—and go four 
times as far as any other good 
candy. Every pound contains 
160 pieces—21 varieties. Keep 
some on hand always. 


If your dealer cannot supply the 
genuine, don’t accept a saute. 
We will supply you. Send your 
dealer’s name and the price of 
the package you desire. We will 
mail it to you postage prepaid. 
In airtight jars: 2% oz. 20c-—4 0x. 
3Oe—9 0%. 50e-—16 0x. 75¢. Pacific 


Coast prices slightly higher. Also 
packed in 2, 3 and 5 Ib. tidy tins. 


CANDIES BUNTE BROTHERS 


Est. 1876 : CHICAGO 


DIANA “Stuft” | 
CONFECTIONS 


THE ORIGINAL “STUFT CANDIES ~ OFTEN IMITATED BUT NEVER EQUALED 
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She came down the gang-plank 
a perfect picture of health! 


HE same friends who saw her wave a 
weak good-bye were at the pier to 
welcome her home. 

**Wonderful!”’ said one, ‘She left a doz- 
en years behind her . . . Look at her com- 
plexion—her color—see how brisk she is."’ 

And “‘she’’ who went away, tired, dull- 
eyed and worn, justified the extravagant 
ptaise that her friends were happy to heap 
upon her. There she was, radiant and 
refreshed, after only a month at a famous 
European Spa—drinking its saline waters. 

To the great saline springs of the con- 
tinent—Vichy and Carlsbad, Aix or Wies- 
baden—doctors from all over the world 
send their wealthy patients. Here 


ions, to lethargy, to the bad effects of 
over-indulgence in foods or liquids. The 
gentle saline washing will sweep away 
the wastes and intestinal poisons just as 
effectively and beneficially as the saline 
waters of the spas abroad. 

And in keeping internally clean and free 
of self-poisoning by the saline method you 
have the best of precedents and medical 
authority. 

There is in all probability a bottle of Sal 
Hepatica on your bathroom shelf. Before 
one single advertisement ever appeared, its 
sale, solely due to medical endorsement, 
was over ten million bottles a year. Now, 


it is gaining hundreds of new friends daily 
—friends who are delighted with the 
splendid results that follow its use. 

If your tongue is “‘furred,”’ or coated, if 
you are a victim of dull headaches, dizzy 
spells, biliousness, if you have *‘off-days” 
when you feel worn-out and listless, very 
likely the real trouble is intestinal self- 
poisoning. 


When to take Sal Hepatica 


Don’t let this all too common ailment 
drag you down—at the first sign that 
waste products are not being regularly 
and thoroughly eliminated take Sal 

Hepatica. It will keep you inter- 





a variety of ailments are treated, and 
good results are obtained in all for 
a very simple reason— 


There is nothing like a saline solu- 
tion to wash away the poisons of 
waste which too civilized people ac- 
cumulate within themselves — the 
self-poisoning (Auto-Intoxication) 
which causes not only headaches and 
bad complexions, stomach derange- 
ments and acid conditions, but also 
rheumatism, nervous disorders, and 
a host of other ills. 


The benefits which follow the use 
of Sal Hepatica,the standard effer- 
vescent saline, are the same benefits 
of the “‘cure’’ at the famous water- 
ing places throughout the world. 
When you take Sal Hepatica, good- 
bye to headaches, to bad complex- 


The standard saline 


Sal Hepatica is a delicately balanced com- 
bination of salines. Dissolved in a glass of 
water and taken a half-hour before breakfast, 
or before any meal it quickly sweeps away the 
products of waste and helps correct the many 
ills of life due to self-poisoning. Sold in 
three sizes, $.30, $.60 and $1.20. 
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The health-giving salines that draw thousands to the famous 
European Spas are effectively combined in Sal Hepatica. 


nally clean and physically fit. 

Sal Hepatica makes a ‘‘bubbly”’ 
palatable, refreshing drink. It acts 
gently, promptly and safely by stim- 
ulating the natural secretion of water 
in the intestines. If you do not al- 
ready have Sal Hepatica in your 
home—get a bottle today—and use 
it when you need it. 

Send the coupon today for the new 
booklet on Auto-Intoxication that 
tells you more fully how Sal Hepatica 
helps relieve self-poisoning and other 
common ills. 


Sal Hepatica 


© 1927 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. J-77 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that ex- 
plains fully the causes and the effects of 
Auto-Intoxication (self-poisoning). 


Name 


Address_— 
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M FASURED by miles—happy 

miles, comfortable miles, trou- 
ble-free miles—the sensational Day- 
ton Stabilized Balloon is the tire value 
Experienced motorists 
proclaim it a noteworthy companion 
to the pioneer low air pressure tire— 
the Dayton Thorobred Cord. 


Stabilized construction was developed 
exclusively by Dayton engineers. 
combines every tire advantage—long 
life, easy steering, smooth riding, and 
utmost safety. Stabilizing bands of 
friction rubber draw center of tread 
parallel to center of the rim thus pre- 
Flat, center- 


supreme! 


° vs . . ” 
venting “shimmying. 





Dayton 


ON WHEELS OF LARGE DIAMETER—install Dayton 
Thorobred Cords—superlative tire values that shatter all 
mileage records. The Dayton Thorobred is the pioneer 
low air pressure cord—the first to combine comfort with 
safety and endurance. 





) Bal 


traction tread has complete four-point 
road contact. 
release non-skid gives lightning 
“get-away’—no slipping or sliding. 
All rubber used is specially tempered 
by an exclusive Dayton process and 
will survive the drubbing punishment 
of extra thousands of miles of ruts 
and roads. 





Dayton Thorobred Ex- 
tra-heavy Tubes. Grey 
—of finest rubber. 
Red—of purest anti- 
mony. Steam-welded 
and reinforced at valve 
base. They will hold 


air. 





Go farther - 
go faster on 
rpassed | Jaytor 


% 
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Quick-grip, quick- 


Ask any user what he thinks about 
the Dayton Stabilized Balloon. Learn 
at first hand how they enable you to 
go faster, go safer, go farther, and go 
cheaper. Examine one at the Dayton 
dealer near you before you buy any 
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The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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How THE OUTSTANDING BOOK 
IS CHOSEN EACH MONTH 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club is a service, which prevents 

busy or procrastinating people from missing the outstand- 
ing new books that they want to read. It has engaged a group 
of five critics to select the most readable and important book 
each month—Henry Seidel Canby, chairman, Heywood Broun, 
Christopher Morley, Dorothy Canfield and William Allen 
White. The book selected each month is sent to all subscribers, 
unless they specify that some other book be sent instead. They 
pay the same price that the publisher himself charges. This 
unique service has been very widely praised, and over 40,000 dis- 
criminating readers have now subscribed to it. It has, however, 
met with an interesting criticism in some quarters. This is: “I 
don’t want any one to select what books I shall read. I want to 
choose my own books.” What ground is there for this objection? 


‘AVE you ever given thought to the 
H considerations that mow move you in 
deciding to read any book? You 
hear it praised by a friend. Or you see an 
advertisement of it in a newspaper. Or you 
read a review of it by some critic, whose ac- 
count of it excites your interest. You decide 
you must read that book. Note, however, 
what has happened: it is always recommenda- 
tion from some source, that determines you to 
read it. True, your choice is completely free, 
but you exercise your choice among recom- 
mended books. 


Observe what follows, after you are thus 
influenced, quite legitimately, to read a cer- 
tain book. Sometimes—but sometimes only 
—you go right out, buy it and read it. More 
often, however, if you are the average person 
your fine intention goes to seed. For one 
reason or another, you neglect to get it. You 
hear other intelligent people discussing it; 
you get annoyed with yourself; you say: “I 
must not continue to forget to get that book!” 
But in the end—all too frequently—you miss 
reading it altogether; you confess sadly to 
someone that you “never got around to it.” 


How the “Book-of-the-Month” 


is chosen 


Now, what would be the difference, were 
you a Book-of-the-Month Club subscriber? 
Strange to say, upon analysis, you will find 
that in practice you would be enabled to exercise 
afar greater liberty of choice, and above all you 
would actually get the books—without fail— 
that you decide to read. How? 


All the new books each month are sub- 
mitted for consideration by the publishers. 
Necessarily there is at first some.elimination; 
certain books are obviously designed for 
special classes of readers. Usually, each 
month, the choice narrows among from twenty 







to thirty books. A copy of each one of these 
books is sent to each member of the Selecting 
Committee. There is no discussion, Each 
one reads the books independently, and gives 
them a rating in the order in which he himself 
prefers them. The book which emerges with 
the highest total rating becomes the “‘book- 
of-the-month”, 


What is the effect of this method of inde- 
pendent voting? When a majority of five 
critics (ofsuchgood judgmentandsuch varying 
taste) award a book first place among twenty 
or thirty considered, clearly it is Jikely to be a 
book you would not care to miss. Certainly, 
it will have as strong recommendation behind 
it as behind the books you are influenced to 
read through other sources. 


Nevertheless, tastes differ. This combined 
vote of the judges is not infallible, and they 
would be the last ones to consider it so. Their 


Handed to you 
by the postman 
—the outstand- 
ing new books 
you are anxious 
not to miss. 














BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining the 
details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan. 


volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


choice simply represents a sensible method of 
arriving at one outstanding book each month 
—and it works! The books they choose are 
outstanding; but nobody compels you to like 
them, nor even to read theni. Your own taste 
is considered, for you, quite as sacred as theirs. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
Accordingly, you are not compelled, willy- 
nilly, to accept the choice of our Committee. 
Before the “book-of-the-month” comes to 
you, you receive a carefully written report 
describing the sort of book it is. If you don’t 
want it, you specify that some other book be 
sent instead. You make your choice from a 
list of other important new books, which are 
recommended by the Committee, and carefully 
described in order to guide you in your choice. 
If, however, you decide to let the “book-of 
the-month” come and then find you are dis- 
appointed, you can still exchange it at that time 
Sor any other book you prefer. 


The ultimate result, therefore, is that you 
really choose your own books—dut with more 
discrimination than heretofore—and moreover 
you are given a guarantee of satisfaction with 
every book you obtain upon the recommenda- 
tion of our Committee. 


The cost of this convenient service is— 
nothing! The cost of the books is the same as 
if you got them from the publisher himself by 
mail! 


This service is working smoothly and con- 
veniently for over 40,000 discriminating 
people. Send for our prospectus which ex- 
plains how simply it operates. Your recuest 
will involve you in no obligation to subscribe. 








This request in- 
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It makes you feel so exquisite, so deliciously, gaily, invincible 
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Instantly, enthusiastically 
welcomed 
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esterday 508% for a French toilet soap. 


Made by the method France 
developed —for the gift of a 
SMOCTH SKIN 
7 7 

Spo adored the way French soaps 

made you feel —satin-smooth, charm- 
ing, luxurious. But oh! how costly they 
were! 

“We just can't pay so much all the 
time,” you told us. “Do, do make a soap 
as delicious as French soap but not nearly 
so costly.” And we did! We made Lux 
Toilet Soap. White, delicious! 

Made it just as you asked —“‘as exqui- 
site as French soap.” Made it by the 


oday, 


























Instant lather even in hard water 
a a “es 











the same luxury 


for just 70¢ 


very method France developed and uses 
for her finest toilet soaps. For wise France 
knew that her matchless powders and 
perfumes lose half their magic unless the 
skin itself is smooth, exquisite. 

Your delighted fingers recognize this 
satin-smooth, firm, fine-textured cake as true 
savon de toilette. How good it is to feel again 
that caressing, gentle lather, magic, delicious, 
you so adored in French soaps. Ah, it tends 
your skin the true French way. And, some- 
how you do feel lovelier, more gracious, 
afterwards. 

France with her passion for perfection, 
America with her genius for achievement 
—for Lux Toilet Soap is just 1oc wherever 
soap is sold. Parisian luxury without extrava- 


gance! Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LUX TOILET SOAP:-IO$ 
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VOL. XLIX, No. 3 


Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 
Manuscripts and art material submitted for publi- 
cation in this magazine will only be received on 
the understanding that the publisher and editors 
shall not be responsible for loss or injury thereto 
while such manuscripts or arb material are in the 

publisher's possession or in transit. 





the old West. 


resumé. ) 


story by a new writer 


tive extraordinary, solves his strangest case. 


married life by an able author couple. 


pressive story within very brief compass. 





story by a favorite writer. 


FREDERICK 
O'BRIEN 


drama. 


mances, interwoven and contrasted. 


THE GOAT—A tale of present-day cow- 
puncher life by a real cowboy. 


The man who wonderful- 
ly word-painted “White 
Shadows in the South 
Seas” lays before you an 
American, a Russian girl 
—and the city of Canton, 


the changeless, seething losophy gives us of his best. 
with change. Here is a 
story, swift, thrilling and ie t “7 meal cea verses 


significant—something to 
hold you to the last word 
and to remember. In the 
forthcoming August Red 
Book Magazine, by 
Frederick O’Brien: 


“The Emeralds 
of Bogota” 


significant of these common-sense editorials. 


WHAT IS. MORALITY?—An illuminat- 
ing discussion of our canons of sex conduct. 


THE NEW WOMAN 


changing manners in courtship. 
COVER DESIGN—Painted from life. 











SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is een Any 
appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except 


Published monthly. On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. 


Table of Contents 


ART SECTION—BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
Alice Day, Marceline Day, Priscilla Bonner 
Claire Windsor, Naomi Johnson, Kasha Haroldi 


SERIAL NOVELS OF POWER AND PURPOSE 


WOLF SONG—Powder-smoke and drum- 
ming hoofs—and a charming vomance of 


FALLEN ANGELS—The high speed of this 
mystery story is here accelerated. (With 


THE GALT CASE—Dexter Drake, detec- 
THE ROVING HEART—The shipboard 

romance of a young man who expected much. 
PART TIME POLLY—A moving tale of 
THE SHINING DOOR—A big and im- 
MR. BRAY CASTS—A Hollywood love- 


A PAIR OF SKIS—High in the Rockies de- 
velops this 


AKISS FOR MIMI — Two Parisian ro- 


BEING DIFFERENT— One of the most 


IN THE NEW WORLD— 
A distinguished woman compares our 


OThe RED BOOK. Nagazine 


ublication of the matter 
y special authorization. 


JULY, 1927 


Harvey Fergusson 
Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher 


Arthur Somers Roche 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph 


“SHORT STORIES OF SPARKLE AND THRILL 
ONLY JUST—A blithe and lightsome love- 


Norman Venner 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


Elsa Barker 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


William Mc Fee 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 
Alma and Paul Ellerbe 
Illustrated by R. F. James 

Carl Clausen 

Illustrated by David Hendrickson 
Ida M. Evans 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


Courtney Ry Ryley Cooper 
ustrated by Charles Sarka 


" Viedinta Dale 


Illustrated by E. R. Kirkbride 


Ross Santee 


Illustrated by the Author 


THE REAL SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 
WITH THE CROWD —An artist in phi- 


Angelo Patri 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


Baron Ireland 


Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


Bruce Barton 


Dr. William E. Barton 


Decorations by Addison Burbank 


Mrs.].BordenHarriman 


Illustrated by Photographs 


Edna Crompton 


Subscription price: 62.90 0 yous to advance, Canadian postage 50c per year. Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 


or may be sent direct to the Publisher. 





Subscriptions are received by all 


rT Remittance must be made by Draft, Post Office or Express 
by Postage Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check, because of exchange 


Money Order, by Registered Letter charges. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: en Soding ceatan of ectontibere hte oust seach us four weeks in advance of the coat day of fesue. 





cemntianis FORMS close on the 3rd of the second p ding month (S b 


forms close July 3rd). 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








Ramp Fania 


THE KENDALL HALL SUMMER SCHOOL 





© 





UNMISTAKABLY DIFFERENT 
— On the Seashore, 
— Riding, Sailing, Tennis, Water Sports. 
No Extras ale 
= cb ehckeis ond Pencil eee 
Write for information to 
Mr. & Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL 
BOX 44 PRIDE’S CROSSING, MASS. 


(2S napecatoring Camp) 


Newbury, N. H. 
Girls 13 to 21. 11th Season. 
Water Sports, Tennis, Riding. 
Amy N. MacMaster, A. M. 
142 West llth St. New York, N. Y. 


~ KINEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 


For Girls. Strengthen weak points in long vacation under expert 
tutors of College Preparatory subjects. Trained leadership in land 
and water — hiking and bu. Fy riding. Camp 
1 camp under 


. 














a 














Summer Camp forBoys 
Qn 


Kamp Kill Lake Champlain 


21st season. Experienced staff. Tents and cabins. Trained 
nurse. All sports. Interesting mountain and water trips. 
Illustrated booklet. Address Ralph F. Perry, Director, 
Prin., Morristown High School, Box R, Morri own, N. J. 


CAMP PINNACLE 


Boys’ Camp of Quality. ith Season. 
Manual Training. Nature Study. Woodcraft. 
Prairie Schooner trips. Loch Lyme Cabins 
for Adults. Booklets. Mr. Alvin D. Thayer, 
Director, Box_1, Lyme, N. H. 

How Can I Choose the Right Camp? pF Jou te do tig 


your heart’s desire ts your boy's welfare, dev 


The D Duncan Camp of Boy Building 


_ wen SRSA Eta see New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Camp for Young Men 
Maine Camp with more informal program for 30 
older boys, 16-21. Water sports, trips, baseball, riding, 
tennis, golf. College aes, nena for Booklet. 


P WAsege 
Lloyd H. Hatch 13th, N.Y. 


CAMP SEA EA ner wis® 


A large seaside residence with all conveniences on one 
of New Jersey’s wide, sandy beaches. Boys and girls 
3 to 12. June 1 to Sept. 25. 

MISS BEASLEY'S SCHOOL 
Tel. Summit 988 it, N. J. 


Camp Knox 


Sandown, New Hampshire 
A happy outdoor camp life for children from 5 to 16 
years of age. peodesate fees. For er information 
and catalog addres: 
Mrs. Alice Knox Ellison, | 14 Church St., Bradford, Mass. 
~ CAMP LO-NA -wo For Giris 
On Beautiful Fourth Lake Perf. 
equipment and prot 5 All land, and wae 
qperte expertly supervised. Pioneering’ Campers 
returning seven seasons. 
Jewish Clientele Predomina ting. 
Wetto Ser book wt. § Samer © Kreay, 5, 8-5 B. P.E. 
est 158th St., 























Elisabeth Bass, A. B., Director, Wilton, Maine. 


ALOHA CLUB 


A Camp for Older Girls and Young Women 
‘Two separate camps. Girls 8-13, 14-17. Horseback riding. 
Excellent golf. Or a leisurely vacation of rest. Address 
RS. E. L. GULICK, Brookline, Mass. 

















CATHEDRAL PINES 
A camp planned for creative restfulness through 
work and play intelligently directed to fit our 
girls for another winter of school and social 


a Savity. Booklet on request. 
oe MRS. HENRY. HENRY PAYSON Dx WST. Winthrop. Maine 


SEA LINE Porisnouin, erode stand 
Land and water sports. Dramatics. Riding. Modern 


Equipment. Expert staff. Illustrated booklet. 
Mrs. Marie R. Finneran, Schoo! of Expression, Fall River, Mass. 


AMP FRONTENAC— 


Thousand Islands—Kingston, Ont. 
Swimmin tennis, horseback, overnight trips, excellent food, no 
mosquitoes, Parents Cottage, Limited number of girls. Catalog. 
Claire L. Loofourrow, 508 No. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Il. 

















SILVER LAKE CAMP [P FOR GIRLS 


In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All the sports making for a happy outdoor life. 
References a — York representative. 


ie address: 
The Director. a eT 21. Bradford. Mass. 


POCAHONTAS S75 

water sy =. N, Y. ay oe Ail lend. 
Pherae 

rie. for booklet. 

* Irwin R. Davenport, M.D., Woodbury, N.J. 


PINE T: TREE istic 200 ct ove 


Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 

sea in pine-laden air of Po- 

cono Mts. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. Ex- 

perienced councilors. Horseback riding, canoeing, all sports. 

Pine Tree Club for older girls. 16th Leos Fi 
Price, 404 W. School Lane 


Miss Blanche R. Price, . Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
LONG VALLEY RANCH 


“The Ideal Vacation For Your Boy”’ 
10 weeks on a real old-time cattle ranch, for 30 selected Christian 
boys, ages 12-18, with ort. Riding ng. roping, branding. taxi 
jerm: 4 es! nm 
List Foss —: ., For  besktet address, Direc- 


KEE.MO SAH-BEE™ai 


ige 
A pioneer summer camp for Seve from eight 0 fifteen 
years of age with an A 
features for boys of this age. “Address 
Lieutenant Charles William Yeager, 
2624 Hurlbut Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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MON- O-MOY The Sea Camps for Boys 
EAST BREWSTER, MASS. CAPE COD 
land 
Gurert bathing. “Cabins. Tetoring.. Camp Mother, Nutrition classes 
for underweights. Senior, Intermediate, Junior Camps. Booklet. 
———: R. DODD, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP WAMPANOAG 





eK for bo; from § to i 16. me Oe ee 
salt water, ys ins: jon ip sailing @ 
specialty. ractice. Athletics un 


water spo 
geri" ban srienced, goilese = Instruction 4" life saving. Mili 
Bookiet 
tor, Director; Assistant Director and Coun- 
solors Bertrand rijand fay 242 Grant Ave., Newton on Comres Mass. 


CAMP WoNPOSET 


Camp for boys at Bantam Iake, Conn. In Berkshires. 
All activities. Excellent supervision. 100 milessfrom 
New York, 22nd year. Avot/et. 

R. Tindale, 3a E. 7ist Street, New York 





CAMPS FOR ADULTS 


CAMP OJOKLA 


On Lake Winnipesaukee 
Complete Equipment For Physical Recreation 
Trained Nurse and Counselors for Children 
Individual Cabins 
John £. Mac Cracken, Center Harbor, N. H. 








For Adults. 
And Families 





CAMP PENN LOCH > 


of the P. Camps, h Mich. For Boys, 6-18 years. 
Between two beautiful Lakes, adjoining 200 acres of virgin pine. 
Trips, fishing, riding. Nature study, all land and water sports. 
8 weeks—$250. For information and catalogue address 

Mr.Willis Pennington, Manager, 160 Tuxedo Ave, Detroit, Mich. 


CRANE'’S | POINT CAMP 


Girls 5-20. Fenton, Mich. 

Beautiful aa estate on point where three waters meet. 
Golf, horseback riding, swimming, aqua planing, all 
water sports. Dramation, craft work. Jllustrated cata- 
logue. Miss Edith L. Crane, Fenton, Mich. 


Kamp Ealeesn for Girls 
Sixth Season. Northeastern Michigan by Lake Huron. Canoeing. 
Swimming, Tennis, Horseback Riding, Crafts, Nature Study, ete. 
limited to Fifty. Close personal contact between every gir! and 
the Director. Fees Moderate. Booklet on request. 

Mrs. George R. Swain, 713 East University Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 
The ideal vacation for all women interested in Jand 
and Water Sports. Beautiful lake, good food, low 
5 Latest English Hockey methods, expert coach- 
Danish gymnastics. Work, play or rest as you 
Register for one week or more. July 20th 
to Sept. Ist. Address ¥ 
‘Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave. Box 28, Chicago, Ill. 
























tom x. WYOMISSING ‘Pai 


“The Camp for Regular Boys”’ 


permanent buildings qurrest camitation. 
Inspection invited. All-inclusive Fee. Catal 





W. R. TRANSUE, North Water Gap, Pa. 












«@ beautiful Berkshire toe 

100 boys caioral +A water rjth properly 
2 ho urs from New York Booklet. 

R. L. HOWARD, 35 Kensington Ave., Jersey City 


KYLE CAMP, Catskill Mts. 
The Paradise for Boys, 6 to 16 years 
Bungalows only—no damp tents. Safe bathing. Saddle 
horses and ponies. Movies. Nature lore. A 

7 Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Sue 
Box 90, Irvington-on-Hudson, 


MAPLEWOOD ‘ea 


CAMP for young boys. Also all year round school 
All sports, horseback rides, hikes, radio broadcasting, 
manual training. Good table. Tutoring. 

J. C. Shortlidge, A. 8. Harvard, Director, Box 37, 
Chester Heights. Del. Co., Pa. 


CAMP DUNES, Peconic, L. I. 


Lake-By-The-Sea pon for Girls under 18. 


Girls over 18. Directors, 
Dunes Club—p,. {Mf Witterd, samsicn N.Y. 
Marion E. Wood, William Penn High School, Phila- 


deiphia. _Write Miss bape for eee 





SUMMER SCHOOL Al “AND > CAMP 


Instruction in all school subjects under complete school 
Jacuity of Masters of established reputation. All land 
and water sports under famous coaches. 

_ MACKENZIE SCHOOL, BOX R. Mi MONROE. N.Y. 


Mestminsler. Scthoot 














Specie) review Westminster 58 oo? Sor Sw Tee ean coup ——_ 
a. A - A. 8. (Vale) Headmaster, Dalias F. Smith A. B 
(Dartmouth) Director, Summer Session. Simsbury, Connecticut 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 
for Boys, 7-16. 
Healthful location in beautiful Westchester County, one hour from 
New York City. Well planned and supervised recreation. Tu- 
toring if desired. Low rates. 
__WM. F. CARNEY, Director, Box R, Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


DUNCAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


In the Green Mountains of Vermont. Organized vacation of camp 
life and study for boys of 8-18 in delightful summer home on 300 
acre estate between two lakes. Altitude 1300 ft. 18 hole golf course. 
Experienced teachers give thorough instruction in all sul i 
12th season begins July 6th. W. C. Duncan, A.M. , Cex 100, Tarrytown, & 


LEYDON TUTORIN G ‘SCHOOL 


At Hanover, N. j-Seot. 1s, 18, Coftege 








parati: Bia traini f fall. gamle tions 
ver 4 
glencies made'up.. ‘individ vidual i at ™ i= od teachers. 
nique organiza’ not a cam — 
town. unities for Tecreaticn. For f older, address (till A ‘oa og. D: 
__F.D. Aldrich, Acting Director, 124 Providence St., Worcester, ® Mans. 


Last Call For Camp! 


Summer is here again, and with it vaca- 
tion time. What is your child’s summer 
to be? 
You will find one of the well conducted 
summer camps listed on this page an 
ideal solution. Here he will learn to swim | 
| -——sail a boat—ride a horse—know the 
trees and the flowers—recognize the call 
of the birds and best of all, enjoy the 
companionship of children his own age. 
Give him the chance to grow strong and 
sturdy in the crystal clear air of the 
mountains or the salt tang of the shore. 
Let him store up health, and energy for the 
school year ahead. 
Decide immediately. The camp season 
begins during the last days of , a. and 
there are only a few places remaining 
open for eager campers. 
Our comprehensive | information 
service found on personal visits to the 
camps, is at your disposal without charge. 
I State location desired, whether for boy or 
girl and any special requirements, en- 
close a stamped return envelope and ad- 
dress: 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 



































For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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__ SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 








EMINARY 


Where New England 
Traditions Count in 
The Girl’s Education 
Standard College Preparatory Course, Accredited 
Intensive Course. Special Courses in'Household Arts, Secre. 
tarial ones, Expression, Masic, Art. Post uate Courses. 

A Variety of Outdoor Sports 

For catalog address 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson 

30 Howard Avenue, West Bridgewater, Mass. 






OWARD} 











HOWE-MAROT 


Country Boarding School 
College Preparation 


MAROT JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Two Year College Course 


For catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Principal 





- 
{Mount . 


Ida 
School 


and 


Junior College 


6 miles from Boston 


Send for Catalogue 


* y, 


work, and 


tt., 
Domestic 





Exceptional o 











Following classes are admitted: 


Students preparing for college. 
Final year students will be admitted. 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 


Students who have completed high school or secondary school 


be given any student taking any of our two year courses, 
With the exception of English and Literature, these courses 
are elective, 

Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

Students attend Boston historical churches—any denomination, 
Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 

Outdoor sports. 
Tennis, Field Sports, 
Swimming Pool. 


Courses; Business Management, 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
1928 are being accepted in the order of application, 

Special cars leave Chicago September 27 


portunities 
A with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


wins 


(Certificate.) 


desire Junior College Courses. A diploma will 


Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf, 
Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 
Finely equipped school—11 buildings, 
Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial 
Junior College Courses 

Students for ,1927- 


Science, 





1677 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS. 














Thompson, Connecticut 








COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


INTENSIVE 
TUTORING 
SPECIAL COURSES 
Boz R 


Catalogue 
Mise Alice E Rey nee 
NEW HAVEN: CON 











ing, 


+Lasell Seminary 


" HItxi-crest location in beautiful New Eng- 
} land setting—ten miles from Boston. Two- 
} year courses for high school graduates. 
Strong Home Economic courses. 
Opportunities in all departments of music, 
with concert work. Chorus, Glee Club and 
Orchestra. College Preparatory, Secretarial, 
Art, and Dramatic Expression courses. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, golf, tennis, skat- 
skiing, tobogganing, horseback riding. 
- Delightful home life and friendly atmos- 
phere. A separate school for younger girls. 
Catalogs on application. 


GUY N. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
_ 440 Woodland Road, Auburndale, 





Excellent 




















Te ERSKINE scuoo: 


Academic and Technical Training for girls 
who are graduates of the leading schools. 
Four residence houses. 
For catalog address the Director 
EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK, A. M. 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


A muntry school for Pm, = y hy 
intensive work for examinations. 


for all sports. 
not only to habits of study, 


lets on requ 
CORNISH. 


Illustrated 


study d pla: book! 
e P'wiss GERTRUDE E. 





HOUSE IN THE PINES 


~~ preparatory courses with 
Two-year course for High School graduates. 
House. Household Arts. Music, Art and Secretarial courses. 
30 riding horses with trained instructors. 
but to each girl’s health and happiness. 

The Hedges—A school where the young girl — aa a wholesome life of 


Principal 







Fields 
Every attention, 











MacDuffie School { 
For Girls. 





Preparation for all colleges. 
lege Board Examinations. 
Housecraft. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, Box E, Springfield, Mass. 


One year review for Col- 
General course, Art, Music, 
Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 


RAV COURT, 


Tee 
Scheel, ior 8 ACCREDITED. 


IRLSE ~ 


rts, Crafts, Music, Riding. Beach. air Atnietics: 
" CATALOG. JESSE CALLAM GRAY, 
Bor R, STAMFORD, CONN. 








Kendall Ball to Corie 


on the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. College 
3 General and Post Graduate Courses. 
skiing. skating, tennis. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Kendall, Box 75, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


THE LOVELAND SCHOOL 


Sist year. (Formerly the Bronson School.) A girls’ 
school where the work is arranged to meet needs IY the 
individual as she grows and develops. 
through high school. 
Director, 313 Hope Street, Pr 

















CRESTALBAN 


A school for little girls. Ss hours from New York. 20 minutes 

from Pittsfield. I g air of the B 200 acres, 3 

buildings. Home Training, character development, Health, Open 

air classes. Outdoor sports. 
Miss 





THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Miss Marron Coats, A.M., Principal, a: 
Miss KATHARINE M. DENWORTH, Principal. Mtlect, 
BRADFORD, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Preparatory and 


Special ¢ 1S H year. 
S382 YEAR 


C IN G 200 STUDENTS 


Cys USMY — SCHOLARS 








Graduates in Serte leading colleges. Endowment its oe. aur 
cost. Modern equi pent. College courses. 
a8! onee ose, Box 60G, 


or new guaateg aneres 
Ashburnham, M 


WHITTIER SCHOOL | FOR GIRL GIRLS 


College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for college examinations. tdoor life. 35 


miles from Boston. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, Mass. 
An Endowed 


ROGERS HALL fancctterGins 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate 





Nurse: asel o ar, two- .* Cy Collegiate. Secretarial. | Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool. Outdoor _— Faces 
Abbie Loveland Tuller, Ph. D., Mrs. .— Ww Sk er, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from 
R. 1. Box E, The Waylleter, Milford, Conn. iss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell. Bees. 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY 
Established 1834 

Over 200 Students. Endowment permits $450 Tuition. 

Accredited College Preparation. General, Commercial, 

Music and Art Courses. Christian Influences. Address 

John W. Hatch, M.S., D.D., Box G, Montpelier, Vt. 











A College tor Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher- 
training Programs based upon 
foundation of general academic 








Bishop Wophins Aall 


Qchoo! for girls on shore of Lake Ch: > 


usic. Art. 
oat Moderate tuition. ‘Small eg hy 
A. Hall, President and Chaplain. 





2 years for Certificate. ry 
4 years for Degree. Dormitories. 


Dr. T. LAWRENCE Davis, Dean 





e , 
Miss Farmer’s School cooxery 
Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book 
Training = cookery and household technique for home 
and vocation. Send for booklet. Miss Alice Srastey, 
Principal, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
NORMAL COURSES IN 

HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND SCIENCES 








27 Garrison Street, Boston 
Boston University College of Practical Aris and Letters | 





One and years. Train afer teachers of cookery. 
Sewing. Dietitians and Tea Room management. 20th 
year. Catalo Worcester Domestic ame School, 


110 Waban Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass 





For school and camp information address the 





Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW ENGLAND STATES —-CONTINUED 


—TENACRE— 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 








REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 

Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. 
Excellent instruction, care and in- 
fluence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














y E A RP 1 N E _ School of Personality 


Thomas Bickford, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. Three hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial, and Athletic courses. 
Arts. Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. 
Recreation Camp July and August. mer courses 
and counselorship training for older girls and young 
Write for illustrated booklets 

Box B, Brewster, Mass. 


NEW YORK AND VICINITY _ 


ighiand Manor. 


Country Boarding School and Junior College 
for Girls—Non Sectarian. 

Ideally Located on the Hudson— 

near New York. 

College Preparatory Course 
High School, Junior College, Home- 
Making, Secretarial, ie ism, Kin- 
dergarten Training, Music and Art. 
Vacation Trips to Bermuda and 
Europe. 

Separate Cottage for Elementary 
School. 














Associated with Highland Nature Camps, 
South Ni . Maine 


EUGENE H. LEHMAN, DIRECTOR, 
Box103, Tarrytown -on-Hudson, New York 




















Ossining School 
for Girls ae 
Hudson Va 


One Hour from New York. Junior College Depart- 
ment, Upper and Lower Schools. Art. Music, Dra- 
rial, ar Making and Social 


Ossinine-on 














CUDDER SCHOOL io 
GIRLS 
Day and Boardin New York adv antages. 
HIGH SCHOOL Post GRADUATE COURSES: 5 
retarial and Executive Training. Social Welfare 
and yoy by ice. 
Miss R. B. Scudd 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Brantwood Ball 


gel iris in Westch eee county. Twenty-eight 
ines, _ 7 . “college Prepa ral Courses. 
gg Bn A modern school with standards. Six 
eSiiines. 4. Acres. 
MARY T. MAINE, BRONXVULLE,N.V. 


~~ GARDNER SCHOOL - 


A thorough school with delightful home life. College 
are ratory, academic, secretarial, post-graduate cours- 
usic oo sports. 7ist year, Jaformation from: 
L. E cast 5lst Street, 

: Mi. E Mastand { Principals “wow York City" 


Flatbush Teacher oa School 


m Rte pag Trptoias 2 for Kind and Primery Teach- 
ine e. Columbi bia. 2h oderate tes. Ss ti XK... Pavite 
ing re cer cates. jc 

Cojiee. jum! ‘a 


A 
ove | 8. cx ony 

















1615 Newkirk Ave., 


MARYMOUNT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR oe 
Courses: Four yours College. | Two Years Finishing, Academic, Sec- 
tarial, Dome: Science, etc. Branches: Firth Ave. N. Y “Cit 
cee owrive for catalogue to The Mother yt 
Tarry fud __New York 


Ladyclitt Academy 


Hightand Falls, N Adjoining West Point 
Regents School for Girls 
Marvelous Location Healthful Environment 
For Catalogue address SISTER SUPERIOR 


SCHOOL F OL FOR L LITTLE « GIRLS 


“NOBLE | SCHOOL 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 
For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 


Brooklyn, W. ¥. 


























NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








CEN TENARY 


llegiate 
Institute 


In tHe beautiful valley 
of the, Musconetcong 
River, 57 miles from New 
York. An old-established 
institution with modern 
methods and equipment. 

The school offers thor- 
ough college preparation, also five diploma 
courses, with a wide range of interesting 
elective studies. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Secretarial Courses. 
Close personal touch and instruction for 
each girl. Carefully planned meals of 
wholesome food, tastefully prepared. 

The school is noted for its fine demo- 
cratic spirit and happy school life. Gym- 
nasium, swimming ol, motion picture 
equipment. Golf. year. Write for 
catalog and wiews. 


Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., President 
Box 97 Hackettstown, N, J 














irsuline Academy 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection 
as they would receive in the fondest 
and best regulated home. 


Courses: Elementary, college prepar- 
atory. Music, Secretarial, Horseback, 
Swimming, Athletics. Provides Special 
Vacation Schedule. 


Address URSULINE SISTERS, Bex R, MIDDLETON, N. ¥. 


DWIGHT * SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
ee go Tennis, Riding. Catalog on -, = 


SPecial Finishing Courses 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. 


Miss BEARD'S SCH@L 


College Preparatory, Cultural and 
Special Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: Vice Principal, Orange, New Jersey. 


OAK KNOLL ,,54°% 2 
te ae HOLy CHILD 
A school for girls conducted the Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus. Elementary at college preparatory 
courses, MTtesident and day pupils. Colleges and fin- 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalogue on request. Summit. New Jersev. 


fe Brn Che Castle 


= Miss Mason's School 
- for Girls 


Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New — 


IW sol & 


DRE On. L— pA Npscial Qieneide. near ier York. College 





























WW scoot for Girls 


are tind Ye - a 
a 
Herbert a 5 eo D., ~ Box R, Carmel, 


SCOVILLE “SCHOOL, 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School. 
Museum. Acogomme rf Ageancgs “ecnrse nen sistensie ne 
Preparation ress Miss isman. 

1006 Fitth Avenue, New York City. 


Glen Ed 


h ool girl: granite b 
Ia"seres, fn =, Scr by bey 7 sea. "supremely bome-tike: holes" 2“ 


studies 
=. Sect — hi Fat and vi s address 
ae BERS ik ws. Fey $ va D, CON Usha 


HILLSIDE $273.30 

FOR @ RL s 
4% miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Organized athletics. 








50 Minutes from Fifth 
en Avenue, New York City 











White Plains, N. Y. 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER. A. B. (Waser) | Prine 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) . 








Wrenn hall 


School for Girls, Chambersburg, Penna. 
South in the Cumberland falley— 
A Little North of Dixie 

A beautiful ideally situated. School plant 

entirely rebuilt since 1921. Modern im every respect. 
Rooms suites of two with bath. Campus twenty-five 
acres. Athletic field twenty acres. Schoo] farm adjoins 
campus 

Reguiar Courses: College Preparatory (intensive work). 
Special training for College Board examinations. General 
Academic and Junior College. Thirty-three college and 
university trained teachers. Junior school for limited 
num 

Special courses: Music (Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ. 
Harp and Violin). Dramatics, Art, Home Economics 


and Secretarial. 

Accredited junior Conservatory of Music. 

ports and Recreation: Golf (9 holes), hockey, tennis, 
horseback riding. swimming, canoeing, track athletics. 
Swimming pool, unusual in its purity of water, light and 
ventilation. 

School occupies Hotel Flanders, Ocean City, N. J., 
during the month of May. Unique plan, highly endorsed 
by present and former patrons. School work not inter- 


"“Dnsarpessed advantages. Moderate rates. Catalog and 
View Book upon request. Address Box R 
? FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M. 
Headmaster 


-BEAVER COLLEGE> 


FOR WOMEN 
A college of the cultural and practical 
Continvutnc the work of BEECHWOOD. 
A unique potey. Every course based on stu- 
dent’s individual aptitude. Fits for social 
power and individual efficiency. Diploma 
and degree courses in all departments. 
General College course. Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression, Illustration, Design, 
Interior Decoration, Physical Education, 
Kindergarten-Primary, Public School Music, 
Home Economics, Secretaryship. States 
grant teaching certificates on special diplo- 
mas. New $100,000 dormitory. Swimming 
pool, athletic field, gym, library. Full degree 
rights. Catalog. Box R, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The KNOX e327! 


cA School of American Ideals 


in a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


Music, Art, Home Economics 
Healthful and varied Outdoor Life 
Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
Box R Cooperstown, N. Y. 


St. FAITH'S, SCH@L 


Country 
College Sd. Home Banve~ sonationdl ‘Gotenee, Music. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Athletics. Moderate Cost. 
Rev. CHaRLEs H. L. Forp, Box 18, SanatoGa, NEWYORK 


WALLCOURT Miss Goldsmith’s 


School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges. Secretarial Course. Music, 
Dramatics, Interpretive Dancing. Outdoor sports. Beauti- 
fully located in the heart of Finger Lake Region_near 
Wells College. Catalog. Box J, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE - 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and 
Nursing. B.A. and B.S. Degrees. Address Sec- 
retary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y 


PUTNAM HALL 


A College Preparatory School 
ELLEN CiizBE BarTLETT, A. B., Principal 
































Box 802 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





MARYLAND 


ws COLLEGE ww 





For Women 


Advantages Courses 
60 minutes from Literary Certificate 
Washington, near Suet baa 
Baltimore. 500 ft. arcenoase 
Secretarial Certificate 
above sea. 12-acre Kindergarten. or Play- 


wooded campus. Fire- 
proof stone buildings. Physical Education 


Private baths. Swim- Certificate 
ming pool. Sports, in- Music Certificate 


ground Certificate 


Dramatics Certificate 
cluding Riding.Trains = a. Sem 
for Careers. Na- B. 8S. Degree 
tional patronage. De- O. Degree 
mand for Graduates. B. Mus. Degree 


For Catalog address: 
LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 











Birmingham 
School 


“The Mountain School” 
A_ preparatory school for 
girls, renowned for its beauty 
of location and progressive 
educational methods. Su- |/ ' ) 

rior musical advantages. - | > ae 

ine Arts. Domestic Science. 
College entrance examinations held at school. 
Annual European tour (optional). New gym- 
nasium and swimming _ On main line 
P.R.R. Est. 1853. Catalog onrequest. Address 
Box 155, Siseninghaen, f Pa. 

Alvan R. Grier, A.M., Pres. 


St. Mary’s Hall 


On the Del ‘¢ at Burlington, New Jersey 
College preparatory and general 
courses with lower school 
for younger girls. 


A school that aims to develop happy wholesome girl- 
hood and to provide a thorough preparation for 
life. 91st year begins Sept. 28. Catalogue. 
































|| Arlington Hall 


A Junior College for Girls 


Located in a beautiful woodland park of 
100 acres in Old Virginia, just 15 minutes’ 
drive from the White House. Standard four- 
year High School and the first two years 
of College. Elective courses in Music, Art, 
Expression, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Secretarial work and Physical Education 
offer excellent opportunities to students who 
0 specialize 
The buildings are new and modern. Every 
dormitory room has a connecting bath. 
The unusually extensive campus encourages 
much outdoor recreation and the quiet and 
seclusion it offers is essential to successful 
study. There is horseback riding and «@ 
Students accompanied 





vantages of Washington. The school is 
non-sectarian but the atmosphere of @ 
Christian home prevails. For catalog and 
views address 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President 
Penna. Ave. Sites. Box 818-R, 
Washington, D.C. 























HARCU 


lusic. Art. New building. - A Ko mg) Mrs. 


. Be Hancum, B. L.,. Head of School; Mere. i 
. Prin . Box R, Bryn Ma 











HOOD COLLEGE 


Qowetinn’ college for women. B., B. 8. in a - 
Econ B. M. in aie, “ “Practical courses 
Education, a Speech, ong Art. Ten new build 
ings. 125 acr Catalogue. Address 

Registrar, “Hood Collese, ‘Box R, Frederick, Md. 


Roberts Beach School for Girls 


A country school, suburban to Ri Special rate 
for pupils in work below last two College prepara- 
tory. General course: “art, music. Individual attention 
to each girl’s needs. Catalog. Address Miss Roberts or 
Miss Beach, Box 350, Catonsville, Md. 








ary fy Lyon School 


oan, emia rses. 


College ° 
Phew s graduate course. Gables, rh rs 12. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Mr.and Mrs.H.M. Crist, Prins., Boxis32, 


_... HIGHLAND HALL 


courses, ‘A work. Music, ‘Ares Domestic, Betonice, Secre- 


. Outdoor life. School camp in the Alleghenies for week-ends. 
MISS MAUD van WOY, A.B., Principal, Bex 900, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 











GARRROR FOREST 


FOR GIRLS 
3 College 


alee 
are Horseback 
INCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Box R, Garrison, Md. 


IRVING susie’ conservatory 


Tint vene September Set. A.B. course, 

Violin, Voice, Mus + Pub. School hus. 
ak Dramatic Le “cecretaryship. Syimming F Pool. 
Near Harrisburg. Terms moderate. Box R, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. 


t Mar: 


f Bamp Schock at 


ar oderate . Address 
Mrs. Frank A. Gallup, Prin., ere ee Washington, D.C. 





rgarets cies 


Nation's under the 








nomics. 90- acre cam- 
pus, 32 buildings. All 











A NATIONALLY patron- 
ized 


‘or young 
women. In beautiful athletics. —- 

Valley riding. 8 charm 
Two-year Junior club houses = 


ideal social life. 
References re- 
quired. For cata- 
log address the 
Registrar, Box 


College work. Four- 
year college pre- 


in the mpus 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

















hevy Chase 


Ideally located at the National CGoomat. 
Special emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Twelve-acre campus; country life. 
For illustrated catalog address: 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., 
Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington. D. C. 








Che Misses Stone's School 
Sougece. (Are: Music, & General Aantemie. Jet pavement Cultural 


1626 oy hag geen 





. M. S. 
jashington, D.C. 





CEDAR CREST 4,stsse wit modera dormitori 


and equipment, attractive subur- 
ban site, congenial campus life. Degree and ce: ite courses. Lib- 
ee —— A.B.; Science, B.S.S.; Household Arts, B.S.; 
usic and Expression, A.B. New D: in Reli Ed 
Service. 


tod Social 
Box B, Allentown, Pa. Wm. F. Curtis, Litt.D., Pres. 


DAk= LISTON 


esta Preparatory oad 
ie TXT oy Bete iced Master: 
ee, ‘Registrar, Box R. West Chester, Pa. 


scnoot HORTICULTURE 


for WOMEN. 
Courses - Gardening. Sentatepe Design. bn Posters. 
— ete. 2 year Diploma Cou Summer 
‘ourse. __ Address, The Director, "Box R. “Ambler, Pa. 














For girls. Rich in historic and educational traditions, 

Upper and Lower Schools. Health, character, scholarship, 

Experienced teachers. Est. 1742. Rate $800. Address 
MISS F. HARRAR, Box R, Bethlehem, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL ives 


ed w Gre end 


Lows Reson Mose" a ee [= =< 


ow. Stengel ‘Heme Lie a 








Tiss SayWARD’ 5 scHogL 





ishopt borpe Manor 








THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
year Normal courecs Education and 
jf ‘all term opens es. Catalog. 
1409-R Massachusetts Ave., Nw. Washington, | D. C. 





AIRMON 7 


SCHOOL FOR 
28th Year. Two Year JUNIOR COLLEGE 
and College Preparatory Courses. 

Also COLLEGE COURSES in Secretarial Science, 
Domestic Science, Music, Art, Expression, Cos- 
tume Design and Interior Decorating. Athletics. 
Educational Advantages of the — Utilized. 
Students from 45 Stat 
For, Giisios jpcaress 
Fairmont School, 2 w. 























SOUTHERN STATES 








OUTHERN COLLEGE 


IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA 





One-year or two-year courses for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial. 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Basketball, Riding, Gym. 
Social Training, Dramatics, College Clubs. Fixed Rate. 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 240 College Pl., Petersburg, Va. 


Freenb hak ol College 


In the Mountains oon near White Sore et je 
vantages in music and dramatics. Secretarial. ” Riding wn 
tennis ete. Catalog 


Weiter, reves, Seamer 
THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In Orlando, in healthful central Florida. Primary to 
College entrance. State Accredited. Protestant Episco- 
pal. Bishop Cameron Mann, + ‘ou Apply to Miss 
Clara. Burton, Principal, Box R. 


Of Interest to Parents 
“A Guide to 265 Good Cam 
“A Guide to Private Schools” 
These booklets will be sent free on request to 





























Averett College for Young Women 
Founded 1859. Junior College and the last three years of high - 
Aceredited. Attractive new di od. 

Swimming Pool. Music, Secretarial, Expression. Moderate on 
Titus. Catalogue and View Book. 

James P. Craft, A.M. (Harvard), Pres., Bex RB, Danville, Va. 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
For Girls. College preparatory and special courses for 
High School graduates. Accredited. Separate Junior School. 








Limited to 100. Special advantages in Music, Art. Ex- 
pression. Branch of Randolph- “> system. Catalog. 
John C. Simpson, A.M., Prin. 8 Danviile, Va. 











Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
Episcopal school for girls— Eighty-fourth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough ooeees preparation. Out- 

door sports. Address Mrs. H.N. Hills, A.B. Box 


CHATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE 
Box R Chethem, Yiraiale 


7 choo! for girls. ke privilewes. Ad- 


wanced ~Music, ant, ane 
cluded in tenon. » equipment. 15 acre campus. Pool, Golf. 
= moderate. eet ith pooaten Stptember | ae peace of Diocese 
Seouthern Virgin: President o: ‘or r address— 
™ Mabei Eleanor rome Principal o 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and 
MARY BALDWIN | SEMINARY 


Fora bertn Sept. eth. iz Shenandoah Valley. “timgrganed ‘cht 

ae modern equipment. 5 A, 4 years, A Degree; 

Seer raed sen STRad 

Girls’ Preparatory 

FASS | FER. N a Accredited 
mt. the Land of the Sky. 


usic, Art, Expression, 
Seed — 











cy, Costume Design, ersion 
orn eset liege, Brepars New od ~~ of nee abok MAGAZINE sonar. jandividuat vattontion. . 
Pool. Horseback Ridi al School Life. York Ci Tratet Golf. Enroliment timited. Ca 
Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 247, Beth Pa. 420 Lexington “Avenue New York City TR SEVIER, D.0. Pres. Box C. Hendersonville, NG. 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 









work. 


WARD-BELMONT 


{ Belmont Heights, Box 302} 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


‘THE South’s Oldest Non-Sectarian Private School for Girls. In a charm- 

ing cultural and educational environment, it offers most exceptional 
facilities for a healthful and successful schoo! life. Faculty of 65 experi- 
enced school teachers, all college graduates. 38 states are represented in 
the present student body. Two years college and four years preparatory 


Conservatory advantage in Music; Expression, Art, Physical Training, 
Home Economics, Secretarial. Modern equipment. Horseback riding 
and outdoor sports. References required. Application for 1927-1928 
should be made mow. Write for the [Zustrated Story of Ward-Belmont. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











LLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


RECENTLY ENDOWED 
Noted for: select pat- 
ronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mountains 
North of Atlanta. Stand- 
ard A. B. course; special 
advantages in music, ora- 
tory, art, domestic science, 
ysical culture. 31 build- 
ngs, outdoor sports; 
swimming, boating, horse- 
back riding, etc. 
Catalog and illustratedbook. 
Address 
BRENAU, BoxF Gainesville,Ga. 



























Acadamy, f Xoune WY omen— Modern 
«Old Sou! —Undenomina- 


A standard Junior eniee 
ing all that was a Hast 
DEPARTM colt > *—-*- work (2 years); An 
Recredited High School; rt; Expression ome Eco- 


aomics; Physical Education ble: Mos # Hollingsworth, ‘President 








Southern Seminary 


A School of Character 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the midst of 
almost Alpine scenery. Home 
life is that of a fine old 
southern family. College pre- 
paratory. Seminary and Col- 
legiate, 2 years. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Physical Education and Sec- 
retarial courses. The school is 
noted for its mental and phys- 
ical health. All sports. Gaited 
saddie horses. Indoor sunlight 
swimming pool. 320-ft. ve- 
randa. Mountain water. 60th 
year. Catalog, Address 


ROBERT LEE DURHAM, 
) President 
Buena Vista, Virginia 








Box 974 









Climate mild and invigorating. 
Outdoor sports all the year. 


Traditional southern customs 
and culture. Bath attached 
to each room. 


Beautiful 34 acre campus 


Standard cottage c 

ing to de union Colles 
xpres: 

Art, H bh Art, Vi 

$ louseho clin, Piano, 

Education 


art a . — 
Rate $400. 





Bex C, Anderson College, 
Anderson, S. C. 


A College of the old South 














ASHLEY HALL 


An accredited girls’ school offering a broad variety of 
courses, including college preparation. Normal Kinder- 
garten-Primary course with state license. Modern equip- 
ment. Swimming Pool. Mild climate. Address Mary V. 
McBee, M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


























Amidst the moun- 
i tains of old Vir- 

inia, in the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. 
Full courses in all bran- 
ches of musical art. 






COLLEGE 













pl PILL 
emicsubjectsan 

FINE ARTS courses. Secretarial. 

LANGUAGES Special advantages for 





oeenenn, those me profes- 

DECORATING DuGREES CON- 
PHYSICAL TRAINING FERRED. Goll, Bic- 
COMMERCIAL ART i Building and Dor- 
FASHION DESIGN 2. catateo address 
DRAMATICS 


FOR GIRLS »* 









Princ 
College Park, Sfounten, Va. 


> YOUNG WOMEN 













\ “VIRGINIA PARK" — overlooking the 
mm city of Bristol in the healthful moun- 
mm) tain climate of “Old Virginia.” Courses: 
Accredited both College Preparatory and 
i Junior College; Music, Art, Dramatics, 
1 Journalism, Secretarial, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Social Training. Character De- 
velopment. Students from 40 states and 
foreign countries. References required. 
ws Early application advised. 
} 





» \ SULLINS COLLEGE 0*GIRLS»” YOUNG WOMEN /—\ 


57th year. Modern new eine. every 
room has a bath attached. Health record 
unexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
riding. Swimming and Gymnasium. 100- 
acre campus with beautiful lake and water { 
sports. Washington, D. C. advantages 
optional. For CATALOG and book of views 
address: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres. 













Box E, Bristol, Va. 





Siew. 























A NATIONALLY patronized school of limited 
enrolment. Unique among schools for its 
beauty of location, complete equipment and 
strong faculty. Magnificent Spanish type 
buildings on extensive campus of park and 
seashore. 

Four-year High School and two-year Junior 
College, both fully accredited. Special work 
in Art, Music, Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial Training and Normal Course in 
Physical Education. 

Ideal location on Gulf of Mexico. Healthful 
climate. All sports including swimming and 
horseback riding. Catalog on request. Address 

Ricuarp G. Cox, President, 
Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 








Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 











ethel Woman's College 
A Junior College and Conservatory most happily 
located and with magnificent plant and equip 
ment, reflecting ““The charm of the Old South 
with the spirit of the New.’ 

Two-year Junior College course and four years 
of High School. Teacher Training. Conservatory 
with unusual musical 
advantages (diploma). 

ome Economics and 
Business courses. 

Gymnasium, swim- 
ming 1, athletic 
field. orseback rid- 
ing. Basketball and 
tennis. Catalog. Box 
R, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


J.W.Gaines, M:A., LLD. 
Pr 

















ST. MARY’S COLLEGE (Episcopal) 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Junior College College Board Preparatory 
Fully Accredited School Lower School 
Institute of Musical Art (with Harold von Mickwitz). 
Attractive New Dormitory opened -_ 
Apply for catalogue. 
Jeannette W. Ziegler, tated (Dept. C.) 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Four years college preparatory and two years Junior 
College work for young women. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial and Home Economics courses. Ath- 
letics. Delightful home life. Emphasis on scholarship 
and culture. Dept. R, Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 


SAYRE COLLEGE 


A High Class School for Girls. Junior College, High 
School, Elementary School. Art, Expression, Music. 
Rates reasonable. Opens for 1927-28 early in September. 
For information address: Rev. J. C. Hanley, Sayre 
College, Lexington, Ky. 


Founded 1825 
A college preparatory school for girls. Strong general 
course. Piano, violin and voice instruction. Athletics, 
horseback riding. physical training. Mrs. W. T. Poynter, 
Principal, Box 7218, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


























Columbia Institute 
A Distinguished School for Girls and Young Women 


Junior College, four-year High School, special 
courses. Individual wor lly accredited. For 
92 years, it has combined the charm and dignity 
of the South with the highest scholarship. Horse- 
back riding, golf, swimming. Delightful environ- 
ment. Rates $600. For Catalog address 

Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, President, Box M, 

lumbia, Tennessee. 














——— . - om . ry 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS AND cou_zces FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 





artha Washington 


For young women. 
The school is located 
in a delightful south- 
ern climate at an ele- 
vation of 2200 feet. 
An accredited Junior 
College (2 years pre- 
paratory and 2 years 
college). Particularly 
strong departments in 
usic, rt, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education and Secretarial Science. 
swimming pool. All sports. 74th year. 
ences required. For catalog address 





New 


efer- 


C. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box R, Abingdon, Va. 





ollege 


A Junior College and High School 
é young women founded” in 1884 
redited rm 






President 
ox 145, "Bristol, Va. 


GFaitltxs Fall 


Tn the Blue Ridge Mountain region of the famous 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Four hours from 
Washington. Two main line railroads. Thorough 
college preparatory and elective courses, one year 
graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics, Ex- 











pression, Secretarial, Physical Education. Whole- 
some, gracious home-life. Healthful Lithia spring 
water. 50 acres, gaited riding horses, golf, all 











Beautiful open air and indoor 
New $60,000 Gymnasium and 
Catalog. 


field sports. 
Lithia pools. 
Recreation Buildings. 

John Noble 





w ay eesbore, 
Virginia. 














Virginia College 


FOR WOMEN 
One of the leading schools in the South. In the 
Valley of Virginia. Modern buildings; large campus. 
European and American Instructors. Elective, Pre- 
paratory and College Courses. 
Expression, lomestic 
Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Secretarial, 
Journalism and Libra- 


Accredited. Music, Art, 








NATIONAL 
Kindergarten%% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


A highly accredited college which has for forty years 
successfully trained young women in teaching and 
understanding little children. Strong, experienced 
faculty. Courses leading to diploma and degree 
open to graduates from accredited high schools, 
Advanced courses for teachers. Cultural courses. 
Fully accredited. 

New completely equipped college and dormitory 
buildings are located in North Shore suburb of Chicago. 
Campus of 3% acres, two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation. Splendid school spirit in student body of 500. 
Summer session June 17th. _ Fall term September 9th. 
For catalog address Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 

Box 92, Evanston, Ill. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Chartered 1847 
A standard college for girls with courses 
leading to A. B., B. S., B. degrees. 
Combined 5-year college and nurse train- 
ing course. Professional training in Music, 











Art, Public Speaking, Home Economics; 
Secretaryship and Physical 
Education. 


Pleasant dormitory life. Six 
buildings. Endowed. Catalog 
on request. Address Box D, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 




















RANCES SHIMER 
School for Girls 


‘or three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has fostered traditions 
of culture and Christian 
service, Four years academy 
gud 2 years college. A pic- 

‘uresque campus of 25 acres; 

11 A — buildings. High scho- 
lastic standards enable graduates 
to enter universities without ex- 
amination. A school small enough 
to develop personality and indi- 
vidual talent. Music, Art. Ex- 


ome 
term opens September 14. Golf, 
hockey and other sports. Catalog. 
Wm. P. McKee, A.M., B.D., Pres., Box 653, Mt. Carroll, 111. 


The Starrett School 
for Gicls Posse red 


Academic, . 
Sete os operon high 
radua accred- 


. y 
ited. &o- -operative with the 
Universityof Chicago.Prepares 
forall colleges and ef of Marie 
Art. ome eonesnien. lrematie Ast. 


thietics. 
aS aes. Fireproof — 
Fall term on September 21. Mr. and Mrs. Gerard 
Smith, principals. For catalog and Book of Views address 
Box 24 - 4515 Drexel Boulevard + Chicago 


ST. MARYS’ SCHOOL 


(Episcopal) Knoxville, [il. 
59th Year. Trains girls of all 
denominations 12 to 20. Accred- 
ited to Colleges. 























Music; Costume 





ry Courses. Supervised oly ~~ . 
tice ‘ 2 es) ; lomes Science; Secre- 
a. Aon og. tarial; Collegiate. Social Training. 
attie : arris, All athletics. Moderate rates. 
Pres., _Mrs. Gertrude Also “St. Margaret’s” for girls, 
Harris Boatwright, 6 to 12. Also Summer Camp. 
Vice-president, Box F, Vi Chicago Opes, 1204 Stevens Bldg. 
Roanoke, Virginia. Request CATALOG desired of Dr. & Mrs. F. R. Carrington. 











WESTERN STATES 
A distinguished - -4 

ee schoo: or 
Ferry Hall girls, in 12 wooded acres 

extending to Lake Michi- 
gan, suburban to Chicago. Advanced courses for High School 
graduates. Sports. Gymnasium, pool. 59th year. Catalog. 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, IIi, 
St. George School for Girls and Small Children 

4545 Drexel Bivd., Chicago, ite. 

Pre-kindergarten thru High. Boarding and Day. Good care. ome 


environment. Non-Sectar New fire-proof bi’dg. D>. 
Gym, French, Music, Dramatic Art Home Esonomicep Tuition 
$500 to $600 per year. rs. M. Seymouw ° 





Harcourt School di. 
Gambier, Ohio 
College Properatery, General Academic and Musical 


Courses. Iss HARRIETTE MERW 
: Miss MARION ELOISE Taeame f Principals 


COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY 


Episcopal Accredited College Preparatory 
two years’ advanced work. General and spec a. cou 








An ideal school for girls, 
80 miles from Chicago. 
Soinmietonse high school. 
Regular curriculums. Vo- 
cational courses in Music, 


tOhavys | 
ca emy ar Dramatic Art, Fine Arts, 
otre Dame to: . Feis:,, 


Ex- 
tensive campus. Physical training. Outdoor 
sports. Horseback riding. For catalog address: 


E REGISTRA 
St. Mary’s Academy, Box R, Notre Dame, Indiana 


An accredited standard col- 

lege for girls. Courses 

a CYS issn to Bachelor and 

‘ Sultura 

alle At emp 2nd professional education. 
Music, Art, Journalism, 


Science, Home Economics, 
olre Dam 


ge Teacher train- 
ng. New buildings on ex- 

tensive campus. Physical Telnten 
Horseback riding. For catalog address The Registrar, 











Outdoor sports. 
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WESTERN STATES 





Lindenwood 
.~ College 


. Linpenwoop's leading position 
in the thwest attracts stu- 
dents from many parts of the 
country. Girls come to Linden- 
wood because of its liberal and 
comprehensive courses, excellent 
leoukey and splendid equipment 
for every th lemic and athletic 
need. 

Two and four year courses 
leading to A.A. and A.B. de- 
grees. Regular college work, 
also preprofessional, vocational and 
art courses. nusual advantages in 
the Music School, covering every 
branch of musical instruction. Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory, Journal- 
ism and Business Courses. auti- 








ful buildings on 138-acre campus. 
For catalog address Box 1027, St. 
Charles, Mo. John L. Reemer, D. D., 


Pres. 50 minutes from St. Louis, 















errext see ‘or giris, 


specs Known ‘or ite 
G sooesae 


tes 
in —. leading colleges of the coun 
The limited enrollment permits 
Esepticaally” ‘ine 


door and. ou oo > inter 

Pete be eee tes 

Under the auspices of the 
___—__ Episcopal Church. 


SCHOO 
74th year. Boarding and Dav. 
meee preparatory, general. 


domestic science courses. Music a arts. Skat- 
ing. ing. riding, tennis, Large gymnasium. Numbers 
Himited, Attractive, “home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL Farinautt, minnesots 


Episcopal school for girls. New modern, fireproof build- 
ing and gymnasium. Junior college, college preparatory 
and general courses. Advantages in music and art. 
Large campus for outdoor sports. Rt. Rev. A. Me 

Elwain, Rector, Amy Louise Lowey, Principal, Box R 


PATON HALL The Pennington School 


for Girls, Romeo, Mich. 






ode Ave., 
FA R WEST 


EL P PASO SCHOOL for Cyr Girls 


College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac- 
credited by standard colleges. Fine musical advantages. 
Mild, dry climate with daily sunshine. Outdoor classes 
and exercises nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel. Prin.. Box R, Paso. Texas. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Glendora Foothills, California 
A country school 30 miles from Los Angeles. Over- 
looks famous San Gabriel Valley. Charming build- 
ings of Italian design. Orange groves, bridle paths on 
school’s estate. Saddle horses. All sports. Outdoor 
life a reality. 7th grade to college entrance. Gen- 
eral, Post-graduate and Special Courses. Accredited, 
36th year begins Sept. 29th. Catalog and views. 
Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals 


arlborouch School 


FOR GIRLS 


A BOARDING and day school preparing for eastern col- 
leges and accredited to western universities. Special ad- 
vantages in Music, French, Art, Home Economics, etc. 
Five acres of ground. Riding and other outdoor sports, 
Established 1889. Ada S. Blake, A.B., Principal, 5029R 
West Third Street, Los Angeles. _ California, 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school 
for girls. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate 
School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely 
Cummins, Headmistress. The Rt. Rev, Joseph H. Johnson, 
President, Board of Trustees. Box 18, La rs ty 


ESI STLAKE ein fo GIRLS 























art,. expression, domestic science, music. All athletics, 
Est. 1861. For information address Box 127, Mary St. Mary's College, Box R, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
E. Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Kansas. 333 So. eye ave. Los Angeles, 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
WESTERN STATES—CONTINUED —__ 


MUDOR HALL 
School for Girls 


26th year. Successful prep- 
aration for eastern Col- 
lege Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations. Certificate 
admits to Universities. 
General Course. 


Junior College Department 

Art, Music, Expression. Modern 

Fireproof Buildings. _ Outdoor 

life; swimming pool; Riding. 
Write for Catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 
INDIANAPOLIS 














SCHOOLS FOR SMALL ‘CHILDREN __ 


BABYLAND - HOME - SANIT ARUN 


Ideal Location, sea breezes, large sun porches and 
lawns; expert loving care. Address Marmee Taber, 
Babies’ Haven-Groton-Connecticut. 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


4. Experienced. sympathetic care in 
ay “of 5B Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. Hich standards. Summer camp in Maine, 

__Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, . Md. 
~ MERRICOURT “ust the piss 
young childre 
A year-round school and home for little children 
to 10. Outdoor life. Large play lawns. Super- 
vised play, gardens, kindergarten, elementary grades. 

















Tutoring. Parental care. Booklet. 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 
MONTESSORI “wirker® 


Cottage plan. Co-educational. THREE TO TWELVE 
years. Exceptional clientele. References required. 
Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan Wycombe, Pa. 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


per month covers every expe: 
All-year yt, school and Summer hm fOr. oe and 
girls 6 to 12. acres, 32 miles from N. Y. City. a, 
L. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, vA, N. 3 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ANQ COLLEGES FO FOR YO YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STAT! Fx 


EORGE SCHOOL, 


A Co-educational School for 300 Boys 
and Girls of High-School Age 


THIRTY-THREE teachers, College preparation and 
broad cultural courses. Twenty-five miles from 
Philadelphia. Sixteen buildings on 227-acre estate 
in picturesque, open country. Boys and girls meet 
in classroom, dining-room and supervised activi- 
ties. Bible studies, elective courses in Quakerism, 
Manual training, Debating, Journalism, House- 
hold Arts. A liberal endowment makes possible a 
modest rate. All athletics. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Tobogganing. Write for catalogue. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, 4.5.. Principal 
Box 300 eorge School, Pa. 


CHUYLKILL COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Special 
courses for teachers. Strong pre-medical, profes- 
sional and cultural courses. New stadium. Inter- 
esting college lite. Day ond, boarding students. 
_____Catalog. Box R, Reading, Pa. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Coeducational. Prepares for college or life work. Music, Art 
and Expression. Business, Secretarial and Home Economics 
courses. New gymnasium, 60 ft. tiled pool. Strong athletic 
teams. Endowed. Moderate rates. Catalog. Address 

John W. Long, D.D.., Pres., Box R, Williamsport, Penna. 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 


Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking Hudson Valley. 

Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. General aca- 

demic courses. A school of high ideals with teachers of Christian 

character and culture. 130th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 

__WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A. M., Principal, Box 150, Poughkeepsie, W. Y. 

ENO’ Coeducational, established 

183 24. . College Freparatery and 

inishing Strong secretarial 

SEMINARY course. Endowed. Junior stu- 

dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter sports. 

For catalog address Xun ons E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., 
Box R, = SEF N. 
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SCE OOL 





Y c, Induetrish, 

s * Vi MRS. RS B. moe J.R. "HEDLEY, M.D. : 

Pa. _(12 Miles from Philadelpnic) 

specialists 
iebateal — 8 i and lite, = eeighectn at Mini, Oratory. Com: 
rafts. 

gh Cae et 

° ‘or write '. 
Mc 4 ny. % (Near Roch de 





Wyoming 


A on-edpentionsl check 


Sem inary 





ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE- ROSES 


A mother school for children 3 to 12. Episcopal. One 

hour from N. Y. a Usual studies; outdoor sports. 
Summer Camp. B. ee Shippan Point, 
Stamford. Conn. Phone ) 1771 Ring 4. 


BURT’S SCHOOL 


FOR 2 ENT, 2oTSs, 3-12 


Home-Schoo! 
3120 Constant Ave. jonshit, 8. ¥. 


Phone: Peekskill 1139 























SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Bey" oret and Woe 
Eadow: 


and ro Monies 
a t $1,000,000 


Gymnasium 
ment $1,000,000. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L. % pe Pres., Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Endowed. Seventh grade and prepara- 
tion for leading colleges and business. Advance work 
in art and music. Athletics. On Seneca Lake. Moder- 
ate rate. Address Martyn Summerbell, Ph.D., Principal. 
Box 107, Lakemont, New York. 


SOUTH ERN STATES 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarcand, N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) Home and 
school for children 6-14. Grade subjects, French, Music. Out-door 
recreation —_ Personal supervision and youthful, happy 
address 











COMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


of slow development requiring special indi- 
vidual instruction and home care. Est. 1901. 
Miss Fanny A. Compton, Prin., 3809 Flad 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo- 


The Stewart Home Training School 
A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
Children. On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Iilue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven DallGas. Cot- 
tage Plan. For illustrated catalog addre 
Dr. John P. Stewart. Box P. ‘Frankfort. Ky. 


Parkside Home School 


For the training of girls of retarded development, 
er nervous girls. Individual instruction. Special at- 
tention “ riry defects. Moderate _ rates. 

RION MARSH, M.D., Principal 
Dept. R. Muskegon, Mich. 


method School 


Seb Home aa ering et) aed Exceptional Children 
who need Special Care and Training. untry Location 
makes ssible moderate rate. 

ue I. ERMERHORN, Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
tion. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. Health- 
ful ‘Vocation. Out-door_and water sports. 30-acre es- 
tate. ice M. Myers, Principal. Hazel G, Cullingford, 
Ass’t. Principal, Halifax, Mass. 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL erased tunonex 


Unusually complete equipment. Large staff. Resident 

Physician and nurse. Winter session at Haddonfield, N.J. 

Summer camp at Owls Head, Me. Fst. 1883. Catalog. 

EA &. Danizgme, M. D. and Jenzia Coulson Cooley, Directors. 
Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jersey 

















___ Miss E. > @, Menem, Principal, Box R, Samarcand, N. Cc. 





TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE "Szue* 


Coeducational Junior College with preparatory = ,~- 
est Accredited standing. Special courses in music, art, business, 
pre-medical, pre-engineering, athletics: New gym. 20 acre campus. 
8 buildings. Low rate. Catalog and view book on request. 

President James L. Robb, Box R, Athens, Tennessee 


FLORIDA <2""2.{t 





for a and Wemen 
An ageredited i} ving / A. B. and B. S. degrees. Music. 
Art. Home [ooncmstes. jpeech. Every +i. pay; Bathing. 
boating and outdoor sports all year. lor- 
ida ’mid sunshine and flowers. Ludd M. Spivey, _takelend. Fila. 








_ NEW E IEW _ ENGLAND STATES 


Goddard Seminary 


Co-educational 
-_ . An accredited school of the 
e finest New England type, pre- 
a classes, J 
cient Courses in Music. Stimu- 


paring for college or business. 
lating climate in beautiful Ver- 





Goddard has an enviable record 
of graduates in prominent posi- 
tions in the world today. Small 
mont hills makes winter sports 
popular. Athletic field, gymna- 
sium. Strong athletic teams. A 


excellent faculty. Effi- 
unique plan of self-help for girls. 





Numerous scholarship awards. 
Rate $500, no extras. Est. 1863. 
Catalog Address NOAH 


* 





| VERNON BARKER, Principal, 
“Box _E, Barre. Vermont. 


PROCTOR ACADE 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An old school with new ideas. Completely Soar Beautifuily 
situated. ‘Therongh ¢ college pooperal rati ng aus 














BU RR®™ BU RTON 


A GREEN MOUNTAIN oonees, 


For Seve s and —_ College preparatory. general, business 
courses. Athletic Fria 40-acre 
Campus. b= 5 rate. F. 8. Rich, Acting Princ . Man- 
chester. _Vermont. (6 hours from New York on direct line). 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Co-educational. Founded 1802. 7 buildings. _ 
13 teotrusters. College preparatory “ ate) spon Certineate 

ei usic. im i Ou! 
Racclioes gyomastem’ Tiasinets field." Christian ideals, 
. FRANCIS — 1-1. D., — 
, East GREENWICH, 
7 CONFERENCE ‘ACADEMY 
TRC Co-ed’! 93rd Year 
lege Preparato sti Sei . Commercial Courses 
— Junior Sch Lg ot —y Vereen t Prep Football and 
Basket Ball Championships Past Year. 75 Miles from Albany. 
a Rates ye Cal 
. D. D.. Prin. Box R, Poultney, Vt 








Dean A heodemy,, . Franklin, Massachusetts 


A id wom here a homelike 
5 rough and cficient teal pelsing ” ovary degarement ofa 
broad culture, ry ‘loyal and beiotel | school spirit. ndowment 
pa ah liberal tegms. 0 $475 course in do- 


year, 
ARTHUR W. 1 = BENGE: Lit. D. Hi 








WESTERN RN STATES 


leas 


fers Boys and Girl opportuni: 
of » finest Accredited Public High 
ae Sel 











a a 





GRAND RIVER R INSTITUTE 


96th year. An endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. Supervised athletics for boys and girls. Music 
and Expression Departments especially strong. Rate 
$500.00. Ear! W. Hamblin, Principal, Box F-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


Aca 


1855-1927 


Primarily College Prepara- 
tory; also 8th grade. limited 
enrollment. 75 boys. 65 girls. 
Faculty of 16. True home @ 
school with Christian atmos- | 
phere. 20-acre campus. 4-acre 
athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Music. Endowment makes 
possible $650 rate. Catalog. 
Address Box RD. 

Edwin P. Brown, Principal 

Beaver Dam, 


















_SPECI AL SCHOOLS 





What Can “I Do With 


or in other wa 
The parents of such a child will find at the 


supplementing academic work 


Slightly retarded in school work, but otherwise normal—lacking in power to concentrate— 
a little difficult temperamentally—too shy—too egotistical—too fun loving—too serious— 
s not in his right element in the usual school. 


EREUX SCHOOLS 


skilled observation and scientific treatment. Modern facilities, expert faculty, and large co’ 
near Philadelphia: Craft Guilds i in evating, Photography. Furniture Making, Rug Work, me Gift Shops 

Roper © Schools for ‘alder boys, girls and little tots. 
For Catalog Address—HELENA T. ‘DEVEREUX, 


This Unusual Child? 


antry estat 





Box7-R, BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 








THE WOODS’ SCHOOL | 
For Exceptional Children rate Schools 
GIRL BOYS a LE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, une 15 to Sept. 15 
Booklet Box 166, aqgnemme, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


The Scientific Tutoring School 


An exclusive boarding school for backward children. In- 
dividual instruction. Articulation, Physician’s endorse- 
ment. Marion Chamberlain Kelley. Gertrude A. Stew- 
art, P. O. Box 107, Media, Pennsylvania. 















Simpson Estate, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

For backward children, 6 to 15, who require individual care 
oe traini: Deliehiful home atmosphere. Sommer 
laine. Anna F. Berault, Direct Ad 
"p.'D. 1. White Plains, N.Y. Tel. Scarsdale 863 





For pedi = camp information address the Department of Education, THE 





PERKINS &ignn 


For children requiring special training and education. 

Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. —“ernneee 

home life. Experienced Staff. Medical directio 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, | Mass. 














Nervous, backward and mental defectives 


n ideal home school for children of all ag e houses for 
- and giris. Individual ——— in ‘adios, ame culture and 
manual training. $75 a month and 


The Binghamton ‘Training School 


Mr. & Mrs, A. A. Boldt, 116 FairviewAve., Binghamton, N.Y. 





P on of the oldest — best known — apart Tae mae 
intimate home care. For Illustrated Catalog 


__Mrs. Elsie M. Seguin, Box R, i °. N. J. 


“THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


For treatment and instruction of physically defective 
and backward children. Expert care and training. Special 
attention given to ¢ ‘erebral Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech 
disorders and birth injury victims. Also backward Deaf 
children. Claudia Minor Redd, Lansdowne. Pa. 
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TILT ROXBURY (COLLECE CRUISE 
I L O N A Special Type of Boarding School Round the World| 
A famous New England School with splendid || Thorough College Preparation for the In- For SECOND 
echelastte and — records. pers dividual—Sound Instruction by the 7 YouNG ANNUAL 
ken dep ve boom Sum Tutorial Method B ses oo 
An Pete nee OG. || nik Tale ee, Meee se | aT YRS y TOMay 
Liberal endowment. Mod- tions. a#yno” 
a All Field, Gymnasium and Track Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 





Tropics in Winter. China, Chine. Jepan in Fall and Barope in Spring. 


and 
Catal t. Niustrated Booklet, vegeraanery Courece Raivces 
a ee Boys accepted at any time that vacancies occur - ‘Woctiet” Tessat Rpsaeiten Aceediatien, ing. 
New York 


George L. Plimpton, 285 Madison Avenue, 
Fifteen miles north of New Haven; cement 


Headmaster road. = — : —— 
Visit the School or write for Iliustrated Catalog or Booklets EUROPEAN » 
BoxR, Tilton, N. H. _ BOYS’ SCHOOL 


. SHERIFF, Head: ter, Ch Conn. 
| (UHATEAU 4.4755" 
XV ORCESTER aoae 
de the Old 
THorovucH CoLLEcE PREPARATION For Boys 93™ Yrar BURES World 

fer Calalog Address, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Massachuselts 


Sports under well-known coaches 


perienced house mothers. 






































par Villennes Preparation for College amid 


Seine-et-Oise | Cultural Advantages. Non- 

sectarian; old-fashioned 

1927 France thoroughness; modern pro- 
A School for Boys 8-16. gressive methods; American 




















AN ENDOWED IEL 20 miles from Boston. All of the advantages and Foreign Masters. Beau- 
of a methods and complete equipment. tiful grounds, thirty acres, thirty miles from Paris. 
Rich in Traditions Ch ngp eee yt New dormitories with outdoor sleeping porches and 
Modern in Methods ing, tennis and track. ny? omy 2s ay NewGymnasium. Allsports. 
Moderate in Cost Good fellowship and homelik here. J | n Farm ress 
B For catalog addres: | 

Health and physical education emphasized. Ath- | Alenendéer- 08. Sdiechell, Box R. Billecice, Mass. THOMAS C. BURTON, Head Master, 

letic sports for all under competent coaching. 47 Claremont Avenue, New York City 








College Preparatory and Genera! Courses. Spe- 
cial Junior School for Younger Boys. (Ask for N E WwW. HAMP | ON ones : 
i _ ss MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


enatnpecnraeaereny New Hampshire School for Boys = 





For catalog and athletic folder address: New Administration of Tonems Old pA -- aol Fopeéet 
in 1. Six Modern ngs. thietic Fields. 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster Thorough Preparation for College and Life. 





ann, oet,. 

13 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut One Year Intensive Course in Business Methods Manl 
. oom a Junior School for Younger Boys. ms 
AOE Sports and Athletics for Every Boy 
Endowment Makes Possible Low Tuition 0 oO 


St earn S S chool For se | Ares Frederick Smith, A. M., Principal ntti 


White Mt. region. Home life with personal 
supervision. Intensive preparation for OS ES BROWN COLLEGE prepara- 
and scientific tory. Military dis- 














secondary schools, colleges — ne SNS § : 
schools. Unusually rapid advancement. . Pesictiy Gat scoligee -< Fada se} cipline fosters manliness and _ integrity. 
All year sports. Address Carefully supervised Btudy ant Ath- —~—— and oa. - anapice wighest —_—_ 
. a usiness course unior Departmen . 
Asthur F. Stearns, Principal, C ke eee Providence, R. |. ginning with 7th pase. Extensive campus 





—- in the hills. Well-planned recreation and 


SS RECTORY SCHOOL || slg aime st’ scien aah 











Graduates admitted to col- 
lege without examination. Small classes insure 


individual attention. Strong Junior School. Fire- Rippowam am Boys’ a School 











Episcopal school for boys 8 to 14. Each boy recei 
ACADEMY FOR BOYS | | special attention in “How to Study.” Sesarviesd cae catalog address 
EWTOWIN 6. toot or Berkshires | | ties. Home care. Ilustrated Catalog. GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
. Rev. and Mrs. F. H. Bigelow, Pomfret, Conn. Box 97 Manlius, New York 


























proof buildings. Swimming Pool. Elevation 1000 M 
feet. 52 acres. Beautiful surroundings. (Also Expert pronspation fox ey acer Board 3 ot 9g S: 
summer session.) Write for catalog. Headmaster, catalogue address: m3 
Mout 2 . Newt Conn. - Berald O'Netl 
7 78 Brospect St, i Stamford, Conn. net 
=— a on ——— . a 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL RIDGEETELD SCHOOL | New York Military Academy 
An_ Accredited College Preparatory j 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- School for 50 boys. Six ome. Un- couny. — M, NEW TORE 
husetts Institute of T logy and other scientific schools. paralleled health record. In the foot- 1889—1927 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. Lng Saad tance ines theodore lore C. Jes- A School of Distinction 











557 Boyist n Street, Boston, M ._(Coph 
— voley Severe) Where boys are taught self- 


Cinton HE DbEerd Abe WILLISTO 27 Sc SSINFANTHY "CADET BAND, 


A College Preparatory Country ae —_ desire the bent fa odacation and care at a reasonable cost. CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
repara'ion for ali co co) : 5 » 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. Janior School for young boys. Ad Apcummat> (A visit is cordially invited) 


John 8. Hebberd, A. M., Head a Newton, Mass. V. GALBRAITH, , Principal, Box R, Easthampton, Mass, 


———- SS ——=—=—=—=—=—=—=—==} >= = Fiber Shengp.ou. et 


Brigadier General 


~DeMorre Scuoo. [REPTON SCH NOL sane 


NEW ANAL CANAAN, TICUT (NEAR | Ls J -S-), the reguirements Of the 
toad teaching. “0 1 oA —= pomee 8 bese . ar for best Bogie U nivecstty Mostors 
0 s repares for college pre 
““EaTALOG: CAURENCE WASHOURN DEMOTTE, $. B., HEADMASTER. ih ir. Box R. Farrytown, N.Y. 


COOK ACADEMY KOHUT saotitng Sta a 























A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake Region. » sound scholarship, phys- 
Under | Christian, influence. Boys successful in, 29 | ical development. 20th im On Post Road, 22 miles SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
colleges. athletics. th year. ‘or catalog ress | from N. Y. City. Address 
PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York. H. J. Kugel, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York. || GRADUATES of Irving make exellent ie or the 

















~ MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL country. Irving develops strong, manly characters— 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or provides a broad, liberal education. Four years of 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training high school and two years of preparatory work. 25 


. 
aymond Riordon School and athletics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake miles from New York, in the “Irving country.”” 90th 
Mohegan Lake, 


ee. Crgaieg, wy Box 62, year, 36 years under present headmaster. Extensive 








Not merely a private school- Westshester grounds, modern and complete equipment. Athletic 
MILITARY , 
Primary thru College Preparatory. EE E K $ K | L L ACADEMY field. gymnasium, swimming pool. For catalog address 
Fully certified. Limited enrollment. Catalog. © admitted to to colleges without examinations REV. J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster 
ern f buildings. G 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. aa re Upper Hon Reese Beperate el tar peere || Box 932 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














i tains ohireee Box R, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave... New York Ci City. 
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Rather Be Tham Seem 


BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


43RD YEA 

PURPOSE: The indiyidual development of a 
boy’s character and scholarship for the work of 
the world in college, scientific school, business or 
national service. Thorough preparation for college. 

INSTRUCTION: Small classes, individual attention. Each boy is» taught how 
to study. 

SCHOOL LIFE: High standard of social and moral student life. Supervised 
athletics, wholesome food, carefully regulated daily program of work and recreation 
and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds and cheerful dispositions. R. O. | 
=. Enroll Now. Special Summer Session. For catalogue, address | 


























Col. T. D. LANDON, D C-28, Bord » N. J. 
j A National Preparatory School | 
Over 200 Boys. Ideally located on the | 
highlands overlooking the Susquehanna Riv- 
er, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
One of the best equipped school estates Preparation for all Colleges. Fully Ac- 
in the country. Every facility for school credited. One master for every eight boys. 


work and recreation. Tome Summer Camp for Small Boys. 
Supervised Athletics: Track, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 
| For catalog address: MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph. D., Box 60, PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Special preparation for College 
Entrance Board Examinations. Six Forms 
including two grammar grades. Boys from 
30 states and graduates in 26 colleges. 
Because of generous endowment, Peddie 
offers superior advantages. More than half 
a million expended last year in new equip- 
ment, including new Alumni Athletic Field. 
60-acre campus. 9 miles from Princeton. 
Athletics for every boy. 62nd year. Sum- 
mer session July 11-August 27. Catalog. 
Roger a. Swetiand, LL.D., Headmaster 
x 7-F, Hightstown, N. J. 








PENNINGTON || jercr Sima 
trains for MANHOOD : 1) ONALD S ON 


Character building is the first consid 
For Boys 10-18 years. 


eration at Pennington, — = mak- 

man 
_ Sg gy bigs ane “High scholastic standing. 180 acres. Super- 
virile, reliable, cultured, manly. Sepa- vised athletics. New fireproof dormitory 
rate instructor to every 10 boys; per- ready for fall. Reservations now being 
sonal supervision. Preparation for made. 
business or college. Separate house for younger boys. 


The School that boys LIKE For new illustrated catalog address: 


T. N. Denslow, B.A., Headmaster 


pon sae Ss = Box 35, Iichester, Md. 


bln Literary, musical os so- a - 
> ‘Caese Ehed oh The SWAVELY &2% 
anes limes a onl 





















be home care. ‘ 88 years of 

—_— successful achievement. 
Plant entirel modern- 
then ized. Centrally. situated 
| between New York and 
Cte: Philadelphia, 8 _ miles 
from Princeton. Moder- 

ate rates, no extras. Secnadve pose of cused penton al Gen 

- es: S$ 

Send for fully descriptive catalogue —-. —— Our ee ~ | trained in the edu- 

cational trend of the times. mall classes. me hour 

Francte Carer Bg Se o, Headmaster from Washington in historical section of Virginia. 

J ee 65-acre campus. Horseback riding. Athletics that 





develop spirit of fair play and sportsmanship. Write 























PREPARATORY E eau, Headmaster, Box 57-R, Manassas, Va. 
RUTGE * SCHOOL ° “S77 
Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys for INGSLEY ©CH00 Eseex Fells, 


iT b: xamination or certificate. Graduates in 
sdmiaaion to college bY Selendine. All athletics. Catalog. Day and Boarding. College preparatory for boys. 
William P. Kelly, Headmaster, Bor R, New Brunswick, N. J. 22 miles from N. z- Upper and Lower Schools. 
R. Campbell, “A. M., Headmaster, Box R. 


VERN SCHOOL ~-WENG EM 
a courte, bate dig cenecs for Baloge, Woot Polat god, Anoapotis: | 12 pope y by fl 
bear 8. 
k d demanded. Students taught and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse- 
how to study” Wai er sora Sry til actleties. Boarding students. | manship .~4 instructor a ee For catalog 
to and view book. write to the strar. 
Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Principal, Severna Park, Md. Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


: “ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























The young boys’ school—7 
to15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tkx SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
The ® school with the personal touch. 
Smile so, from few Tost, 66 miles from 
dress 
elphia. ‘or ca’ A ad 


m. 
Box 718 Freehold, N. J. 





PRINCETON P®Franarony scoot 


Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Excellent equipment. Special attention to 
athletics and moral —_ New gym. — 54th year. 
For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. 


Grinity THOUBE ioriare forioow 


schools. ss toiyidonl, a atteaion. . (4a beauti Wiltconsak Valley 
pear aL euier an 
W. Filler Gwen, Ba uA. Trinity House, Ambier, Pa. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 i to College age. 
Colle eqe Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 
Health and Outdoor life stressed. For catalog address 

___Jerome F. Kidder, Box R. Mohonk Lake, New York _ 


ST. ANN’S ACADEMY for Boys 


Conducted by the Marist Brothers 
Admits Boarders—Day Boarders—Day Students, High 
Senoel=_Grammar— framed. Latin, ——— Spanish, 
Physical Training, Athletics. Catalo on request, 
Brother Director, 153 East 76th St., New York ae 


THE BERKELEY-IRVING ,3*t2., 


47th year. Primary to College. Small classes. Junior 
dept. Pool, Gymnasium. School bus calls for boys. 
Catalog. (Reservations open now for next school year, 
beginning oT 29.) Telephone Endicott 5639. 

Ww. 83rd | St., » New York City 























TONY ROOK CHOOL| 


A school Prepares Distinctively 
for boys for College Christian 


Stresses all-round Crdeoment in a Christian en- 
vironment. Intensive work under college trained 
teachers. Small classes. New $100,000 administra- 
tion building. Other modern buildings on thirty- 
five acre campus on the beautiful north oe of 





Long Island. Indoor and outdoor sports. Catalo 
The Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, Long Island, N. ¥. 





technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Myers | Engineering designed to to be 


A special ct 
LEGE YEAR. Non-essentials rlying 
Sa a a ror Theury and practice are closely interwoven in + ly and a, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and means. 
Curriculum includes mathematics, mechanical drawing and intensive —y work. -, Students 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines. G to enter 
the electrical fleld at once. 

Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world. Moy yh - 


dormitories, dining hall, la es and shops. Pre 
st interesting city in the world. School established 1893. te request. Address 


BLISS evecriigat SCHOOL, 207 Takoma Avenue ashington, D.C. 


























For Modified eee St orderly 
n 


ma boys. 
habits, mental alertness, physical t ng. College 
Pre — or Business. Individual Instruction. (Gym, 
Pool, Athletics). Separate School for boys under 13. 
For catalog address 
WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., PRINCIPAL 
ON N.Y. 











For school and camp information address the Department of Education, 1, THE I 


ED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





FRAN oe ARSHALL 


A Widely Recognized, 
Moderately Priced, Pre- 
paratory School. 








1200 Boys prepared for col- 
lege in last 30 years. 


Wholesome school life and 
sports. 
an Unusual Equipment and 
x mced Masters. Full program 
unior School, 
Catalog on request 
E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box 420,Lancaster, Pa. 


Rory 
Location. 
of athletics. 











FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD 
Splendid Record of Graduates in College, 
echnical Schools and Life Occupations. 
Extensive Campus and Equipment. 


Athletic Field, All Sports. 
Business Courses 


Gymnasium, 
Wholesome —_~— 
Moderate Rates 

Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
TUustrated Catalog on Request 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 
Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 




















The New— 


SWARTHMORE 


Founded 1892 Suburban to Philadelphia 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Newly reorganized with modern administration 
under men of experience in preparing boys for 
college. Certifies for admission to all Colleges 
not requiring Board Examinations. 

LOWER SCHOOL FOR Boys 10 To 13 

Complete equipment including gymnasium, and 
indoor swimming pool, track, playing fields. 

For new illustrated catalog address 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS, Head Master 





ACADEMY 
1442 YEAR 


HARRISBURG 


Prepares for all colleges; expe- 
rienced teachers; ap classes; 
ideal location; new plant includ- 
ing Junior, Middler. and Senior 
Depts. Sixteen acre campus, fine 
playing fields and courts. 


Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster 
Box R, Harrisburg, Pa. 














Box 18 Swarthmore, P. y 


CARSON LONG 


How to learn, how to labor, how to — 
A Military School. Sth Grade to College, In the 
New iesheres, Indi pdividual ostracth sr. “midges 
between = 8, Jv 


joying now year. Box 














Rate 
$425 
ja 





NAZARETH HALL 





YOUR 
BOY 


ISKI OFFERS 


ical oe re RK 
an 

‘ore ‘the K jak! olan in deta. 
; Box 924, 





Saltsburg, Pa. 
ISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





a 1743. A famous Pl ey S| rates 
for Cotes, and aA a : unior 
py in class and Be ‘Gyunnstom. Pook ie Week faa camp. 


Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. D., Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, hemeliie. Beautiful and 





healthful location near mounta All athletics and 
sports. New gymnasium and swimming —. Junior 
dormitory. $475 to $575. 01st year. 


Dr. C. H. Huber, Headmaster, Box K, - — Pa. 








BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


122nd year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing 
streams. Il teachere for 100 select boys. Champion 
athletic teams. Tennis. \-mile track, Golf links 
available. Concrete pool and skating pond. Catalog. 
JAMES R. HUGHES, A.M., Princeton "85, Headmaster, Bex 8, Bellstente, Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY * 


igcherm.  Wholevome Reboot A Smell dasses. eaten axe 


Twenty acre cam 
athletic teams for all all ‘boys. 
work. Address: 
Curtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 





»antainous region near Scranton. Coached 
Junior Scnook offering 6th to 8th grade 














Directed Physical Education. 





CHESTNUT A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
—7 YW ILL In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia. 
Excellent Record in College Preparation. Complete 
— Chapel, Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Recreation 
Supervision of Health. 
Iliustrated Catalog on Request. Address 
T.R.HYDE, M.A., (YALE), HEADMASTER, BOX R, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


uipment 
ilding. 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 

















SOUTHERN STATES 





MASSIE SCHOOL 


Borolnent at fenitad to 78 ons, Accredited by Southern Association 





MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Bluegrass. 35th year. 
accredited school preparing for college or life. all 











Col ne Sqgencers Pages. Course of study prescribed by | classes. Thorough instruction. Excellent | ar’ ‘eth 
Tilicge Ee aes ee a ae - eee coaches. Moderate rates. Catalogue ad = 
* Son 470, Versailles, Kentucky Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Box 427, MillersSure, Ky. 
FLORIDA JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY) ALABAMA 222.2%. 22. 
purpose. An endowed 
Only military school for small boys in Southeast. | MILITARY INSTITUTE school that Govctees 
Ages 6 to 15. Excellent equipment. All outside rooms, | each individual boy; that places the welfare of the 
with private bath. Perfect health record. Supervised | above any preconceived system. Modernly a eee and 
athletics. Catalog. Address Superintendent, Box D, | fully accredited. For information addre: 
Green Cove Green Cove Springs, Florida. Col. B. Fishburne, Supt., Box 246, Anntsten, Ala. 
SE WANEE Xcibemy 
ACADEMY 






1G. bl MILITARY 
C Ora 44 CS acavemy 
Avo the risk of Harsh cumate by Choosing & 
e high standard preparatory school where = is 
alwaysJune. All grades. Oven, air sports. Box 


. R. Williams, Pres. 


Coral Gables, Miami, Fla. 





Prepares for college, small classes. Individual develop- 
ment. Aim—an active mind, sound body, clean morals. 
10,000 acres of explo-ing and camping country. Coaches 
for all athletics. Catalog. Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 





ENNESSEE 


A school distinguished by 

record of its graduates in ah. 
—a distinction its undergraduates 
strive Stimulates 
ood students to their best _en- 
deavors and ordinary students to 


to maintain. 











higher_and_ better achievement. L college and in later life. For catalog address 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, Box 182, S$ T 


ILITARY 


The T. M. I. graduate 


comes out clean morally, 


robust physically, alert round outdoor drills and sports. 
mentally, and trained Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
cinder track. All athletics. 


to habits of study and 
work which practically 
guarantee his success in 


STITUTE 


In healthful highlands of East 
Tennessee. Mild climate. Year- 





Unit R. O. T. C. 54th year. 


Satis trons in 44 states. 






Military Branham& 


BUILDERS 
of MEN for 34 years 


34 years of experience in training boys in 
moral and physical health and scholarshi 
Modern, complete equipment. R.O.T re 
under U. S. rmy officers. Junior school 
in separate building. 70 acre campus with 
lake and golf course. 30 miles south of 
Nashville, For catalog, address: 


COL. W. O. BATTS, Superintendent 
Box E Spring Hill, Tenn. 























CASTLE HEIGHTS| 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Castel of distinction 


patronage" 
TH £ South's most splendidly 
equipped school for boys. In 
historic town, 30 miles from 
Nashville, free from city dis- 
tractions. Prepares for all 
and universities. 
.T.C, All ath- 
letie facilities. Member 
Southern Ass’n Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Also 
Ass'n Military Schools and 
Colleges of U.S. Catalogue. 


Supt., Lebanon, Tenn. 

















UNIOR 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ages 5 to 14 
Making Men of Small Boys 


Open 12 months in year. On 
the Cumberland plateau, 83 miles east 
of Nashville, 1290 feet elevation. Kin- 
dergarten through 8th grade. Méilitary 
training adeseelt to young boy needs— 
inculcates order, promptitude, obedience, 
manl bearing. Man-making sports. 
Enrollment limited to 100. Teacher for 
every eight boys. Supervised night-study period. 

odern conveniences, mineral spring water, country 
environment. Real home- life for tiny boys in separate 
dormitory. Rates moderate. Write for “y* wi and 
particulars. Maj. Rey DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. 
Rice, President. Box R, Bloomington Springs, * 4 























NTUCKY 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The Oldest Private Military School 


in America 


Classical, scientific and commercial! courses. 
A large percentage of our cadets prepare 
for college. College entrance standards. 
Military discipline employed as the finest 
method of powers for the university and 


for life. mppcial study is made of 
each a § a tery siete for 
every boy. Junior R. O. unit. Ii 


miles from Louisville. Beautiful mod- 
ern, fire-proof buildings. References 
required. Write for catalog. c.B. 
Richmond, Pres., Box R, sa Ky. 


DARLINGTON So. 


Christian preparatory school, not run for profit. Day 





and boarding. Resident teacher for every 8 boarders, 
intimate association. Fire-proof buildings. Supervised 
athletics. Non-military. Catalog 

Wilcox, M.A.. Pres., Box R, Rome, Georgia. 





ZAG 
ye 


MILITARY ACADErNTY 


Prepares for College, be pee Point, or Annapolis 
on certificate. Faculty of college trained men. All 
sports; golf and pe oa whe pool. 67 acre campus, 
9 stone dings. Enrollment is limited. 


Write for Catalog. BOX 604, COLUMBIA, TENN. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Eiccation, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 





Military Academy 


One of the most distinguished preparatory schools in America. 
Superb disciplinary training equaled by 
Two hundred and ninety-six graduates now doing successful 
work in eighty-two universities and colleges. 


Jd, TI, 


ic 





1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 

the famous, proverbially ‘healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moraltone. Par- 

ental discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger 

boys. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and tradi- 
tions high. Academy 67 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, ab- 
solutely fire-proof. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box R Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 














Augusta Military Academy 


A college preparatory school for ambitious boys. The 
military training serves the purpose of developing self- 
reliance, virility and accuracy. Located in the proverbially 
healthful and beautiful Shenandoah Valley—1300 feet above 
sea level. Small classes under experienced teachers. Cam- 
pus of 300 acres. Supervised athletics, 6 coaches. Enroll- 
ment from 23 states and 5 foreign countries. Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics detailed by the War De- 
partment supervises the R.O.T.C. 61st year. Catalog. 
Col. T. J. Roller or Major C. S. Roller, Jr., Principals 
Fort Defiance Virginia 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States 























SCHOOL h ( il ° ; 
BLUE RIDGE ¢-'so¥s |The Coilegiate Institute 
In picturesque ‘‘Land of the sky.”” Accredited college r 
preparatory school. Approved methods, experienced faculty. fa. aoe estabijsived ted ee ee ine Ay -y en isc. 
ns Dept. Christian influences. Personal attention. a0. 
i. . Box R, Hendersonville, N.C. | G. F. McA 


; | i B RIER empties MIL I TARY 


. A.M. Principal, Box R, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











ginia” town of Lewisburg. Health- 
ful, mountainous location. (2300 ft.) Near 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. New Modern Fire-proof 
Buildings. System of rewards in discipline arouses ambition and develops 
characterand manly boys. Everycadetin some athletic sport. Strong school teams. 
GRADUATES ADMITTED 


courses lead to diploma, including business. 
TO COLLEGES WITHOUT EXAMINATION. R.O.T.C. lyr. 
of graduate work. Also lower school. Numbers limited 
: to 300. Early application advised. 


Catalo A — Col. H.B. Moore 
Lewisburg, W.Va. 











> eg he 
“4 , 
[ Highly Rated by U.S. War Department | 


Member Association of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. S. National Patronage. Near At- 
lanta the South’s Historic, Educational, Industrial center, in Blue Ridge foothills about 1100 feet 
elevatioa, salubrious climate, mild winters. Classical, Engineering, Commercial courses. Graduates 
certificated to National Academies and Colleges. R. O. T. C. under U. S. Army Officers. Junior 
dept. for boys 9 to 13. Excellent fare, modern buildings. Special tutorial system, small classes. 
Spacious drill and athletic grounds. Military and Athletics wisely planned. Band and orchestra. 
One of the largest gyms in any American prep school with corrective exercises. Moderate charges. 

For _catalogs address The President.of G. M. A., College Park, Ga. 


peasant nee 
For school | and camp information address the e Department o of Education, THE RED . BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave, New York City. 


Gulf Coast 
Military Academy 


Right on the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. Genial sunshine, salt 
breezes. Healthful and invigorat- 
ing climate. Up-to-date equipment, 
high-class faculty of college gradu- 
ates. Graduates accredited Eastern 
Colleges, West Point and Annapo- 
lis. Athletics, water sports, outdoor 
activities every day. Military discipline. 
Junior Unit R.O.T.C. Nonsectarian. 
Two departments—Junior, 7 to 14; 
Senior, 14 years d over. Open year 
‘round. Member Association Military 
Colleges and Schools of U.S. Write for 
coteicg, Gulf Coast Military Academy, 
Route 6, Gulfport, Miss. 


Send Us The Boy And We 
Will Return You The MAN. | NV. 


LEE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


1600 acres in the heart of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, 15 miles from Asheville. Outdoor play the year 
round. College preparatory and courses fitting for 
business life. Understanding masters seek out each 
boy's talent. Beautiful, modern buildings. Gymnasi- 
um, swimming, all athletics. Catalogue and views 
on request. Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N. C. 


































cider aeenimenetitaciesaaieeteciniat iiicen intend’ teenie 
DANVILLE (MILITARY 


A preparatory school training for citizenship. Accredited. 
Military training. Fixed rate, In the Piedmont section. 
Catalog. Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box R, Danville, Va. 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 


30th Year. Healthful Virginia location. 50 miles from Richmond 
Prepares for college or business, with military training. Stron 
faculty cf Christian masters. er fireproof buildings. ided an 
inspected by War Dept. R.O.T.C. All athletics. Catalog. Addr 


Col. N. J. Perkins, President, Box R, Fork Union, Va. 


ASSANUTTEN 


Preparatory for manly ‘s. Smal 
Moai d military training. In aes mm. Fy Valley 
All athletics. For 


hi 


~~ 
Or. Howard i Benchoff, Headmaster, Box 45, Woodstock, Va. 
 caenaetitiacimialiamataedeoeaa ata 











Just the Right School 


—be it a college preparatory 
school, a school for a young 
child or a backward one, a 
school which gives courses es- 
pecially designed for high 
school graduates or those not 
going to college, a_ school 
which particularly emphasizes 
health and body building, a 
college or a school of special 
training. 


Among the representative 
schools whose announcements 
appear in these pages there is 
sure to be one to meet your 
needs. ‘ 


If necessary our school depart- 
ment will help you without 
cost or obligation on your 
part. We have traveled widely 
to collect first hand informa- 
tion on the academic and home 
life of schools in every part of 
the country. 


Give full details as to type of 
school desired, location pre- 
ferred, approximate amount 
you plan to spend, the .age, 
previous education and relig- 
ious affiliation of prospective 
pupil. Enclose a stamped re- 
turn envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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Front Royal, Va. Military Training 


Tue 1927-28 session of our school will 
open in new, modern, fire-proof build- 
ings of the finest type. 

A close study of the boy’s peculiarities 
—his temperament—his ability—and 
his ambition enables Randolph-Macon 
to prepare him for his place in life. 

Thorough preparation for college or 
scientific school. Intellectual and moral de- 
velopment combined with military train- 
ing fit the boy for the needs of the time. 
Summer Camp. 36th session begins Sept. 
20, 1927. A branch of the Randolph- 
Macon system. Write for catalog. 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M..,Principal 
Box 425 Front Royal, Va. 


























LOCATED IN THE ¥ 
BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS. 4th 

fire- — 


S h 1 year, $250. 3 
roo uipment. : 
CHO! ody aaaer rar ae 
iM OR H 
LEGE OR BUSINESS. The military training in- 
culcatesintheboy habitsofself- restraint, respect, 
obedience, and later,command. Experiencedin- § 
structors for every ten boys. Graduates enter § 
ieading colleges. ;, 
i sports. Swimmingpool. Ample recreation 
grounds. All boys are expertly coach g 
R.O.T.C. under War ax CATALOG, 4 
COLONEL MORGAN H. HUDGINS, 
BOX R, WAYNES- . > 
BORO, VIRGINIA (4, 4— 








RANDOLPH -MACON 
ACADEMY 


Military (modified) 
BEDFORD, VA. 
A tratninc school which teaches 
the boy to think consecutively 
and to lay a proper foundation 
for his life work. College prep- 
aration under the most wholesome 
influences. In the mountains. Per- 
fectly appointed buildings. Liberal 
endowment permits unusually low rate. Randolph- 
Macon boys succeed—over 700 graduates of this 
school have received full college degrees or entered 
professions in the past 30 years. Modern gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Sports. For catalog address 
Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 








aime HARGRAVE come 


Not conducted for profit. Prepares for college and busi- 
ness life. Commercial courses. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 
14. Strong faculty. Splendid athletic equipment. Catalog. 
A. H. CAMDEN, A.B., Pres., Box R, Chatham, Va. 


OT UXMESANT 
Hunti Ay Wel te "Writeyor Tustin th 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va. 








TUPELO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A select preparatory school in the hills of Northern 
Mississippi. Modern courses of study. Individual atten- 
tion and ideal home environment. Junior department. 
Swimming pool, gymnasium, all athletics. Terms Mod- 
erate. Address Geo. W. Chapman, A.M. Ph.0.,8 ex §3, Tupelo, Miss, 


FLORIDA MILITARY ACADEMY 





An accredited school preparing for leading colleges . 


and universities. Perfect health record for 18 years. 

All branches of athletics. Member Ass’n. Military 
is and Colleges of U. S. Catalog. Address Super- 

intendent, Box R, Green Cove Springs, Florida. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





DiS CiPiins 


Does your boy need to learn to respect authority and 
obey it—to submit to that hardy training of mind 





and body which is essential to a disciplined will? 


You have tried to develop these qualities at home, of 
course, but like many other parents you are finding it 
well-nigh impossible to counterbalance by home in- 
fluence alone the disintegrating social forces that 
tend to undermine authority and obedience today. 


Why not call to your aid the military school, an in- 
stitution which, by its very nature, emphasizes the 
qualities which you wish to strengthen in your boy? 


In such a school, where standards can be impressed 
by the weight of group opinion, your boy will learn 
the invaluable lesson that the ability to command is 
developed through the capacity to obey. 


Published by 








The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
A of the United States 





National Headquarters, 14 Stone Street, New York City 


















































_ SOUTHERN STATES _ 











A military academy of the highest standards, with 400 cadets 
from 31 states. Located 50 miles north of Atlanta, in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. 


HOROUGH preparation for Universities, Government Academies 
| or Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators; smal! classes; 
close personal supervision; parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by regular army officers, 

Also the most modern and complete Junior School in the South for boys 
10 to 14 years of age, with separate barracks, dining-room and class-rooms. 

Campus in midst of 2,000 acres of forest park; large athletic fields; cham- 


pionship athletic teams; lake 300 feet wide and two miles long; boating; 
swimming; fishing: por ory beautiful golf course; largest 


gymnasium in the Sout lat rate of $944.00 covers every possible 
including board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, and a weekly souniiinn 
allowance. 

For catalogue, address 
Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Member of the Association of Military Coll d 
(Mem e _ on of B si leges and Schools 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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_ SOUTHERN STATES 


WESTERN STATES 














CORE ER Bey mt eee . 


ae 





BLAC KS TONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
IN HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT REGION OF VIRGINIA 
“Making four-square Men”’ 


ADVANTAGES COURSES rs 


Modern Equipment College Preparatory 
Limited Enrollment Business Administration 
Military 


Music 


Home Influences 


Athletic Teams 


Separate School Boys 10-14 years 








WESTERN STATES ___ 





















Address: Col. E. D. Ligon, M.A., President, Box R, Blackstone, Va. 
A 8CHOOL where cadets are placed on their 
honor and are thoroughly prepared for college 


or equipped for business life. Junior College 


MII ITARY courses offered. In the valley of the Great 
Miami River, 14 miles from Dayton. 
The military training is used as an inspira- 


INSTITUTE tional form of outdoor exercise. Gym, athletic 
field, parade ground, 2 baseball diamonds, 2 








football fields, and billiard rooms. Social ease 
V developed at school functions. Modern fire- 

proof buildings. School band and orchestra. 
Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 273. 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO 











Member Associa- 
tion Military 
Colleges and 
Schools of U. 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Boys from 8 to 20 years of oe 
Member Assn. Military Colleges and 
Schools of the U. S. 
Affectionately known as M. M.A. Builds a | 
clean mind in a sound body, and develops 
initiative and individualism. ‘ “Big Brother | 
Plan” of government gives close personal | 
touch petwens cadets and instructors, en- | 
couraging friend shi 
wx student body onl enthusiastic school spirit. 
R. O. T. C unit with Army Officers. Directed Ath- 
Isties, reaching every cadet. College Preparatory. 
Business and Music. Separate Lower School for young acre campus. All athletics. 
er boys. Faculty and equipment exceptional.Capacity Government supe rvision. R. O. T. C. 
taxed annually, Early enrollment necessary. Catalog. ce FORD SELLERS, Pre <a 
Address: Col.E.¥. Burton, President, Box 124, Mexico, Missouri Member Ass'n of Military Schools and t Colleges or tS. 


ARRINGTON HALL| EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Military School giving individual attention. Upper and 


hoot for boys in the des. Individual 
Gohoes te te be Lower Schools. Commercial and College Preparatory 


attention; sympathetic encouragement. Best 
of equipment. Half usual rete. Every boy on | Courses. We develop morals, sotons and body. Terms 
moderate. For catalog ad 


some athletic team. Near C eare ¢ Catalog: 
Box R, KNOXVILLE, Col. A. S. Watson, Epworth, lowa. 


KEMPE 


‘ATuree generations of Kemper men have distinguished them- 
easelves in business, oudusienl and political life. High School 
and Junior College courses plus a system of military training 
which builds moral courage and virility. One of the finest gym- 
nasiums in U. Modern, fire-proof buildings. Athletics for 
oy cadet. Write for catalogue and information 

T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 754 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


OHIO “insti 


History —Ninety-three years of uninterrupted success in educating boys. _ Among former 
students were President Benjamin Harrison, Bishop John M. Walden and Murat Halstead. 
Organization—College preparatory and general academic. Small classes with a faculty of 
college graduates. Department for boys from 8 to 14 years has special equipment and 
teachers. 

Athletics—Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. All indoor and outdoor sports. 
Special Features—Musical organizations, literary societies, dramatic club, dancing class. 
Location—Park-like estate in picturesque suburb. 1000 feet above sea level. Accessible 


to Cincinnati's art, musical and theatrical attractions. 
Write for Catalogue to 






MILITARY ACADEMY 


Every hour of a boy’s school days at Wentworth 
Privilege system insures con- is filled with interesting, vital work or health- 
building recreation. Junior and Senior High Schools 
(7th to 12th grades). Junior College (2 years). Fully 
accredited. The oldest military school west of the 
Mississippi River. 43 miles from Kansas City. 50- 


Indoor swimming pool. 
Catalog. 
































MILITARY SCHOOL 


























Wuar would a Culver graduate tell you about 
Culver? He might not even mention the splendid 
dormitories, the great riding hall, the sparkling lake, 
the acres of athletic fields. 

ed tell you of Culver spirit. Of men on the 
faculty who won his loyalty. Of teams that “‘wouldn't 
be licked."" How fairness and honesty come first. 
How initiative springs from cheerful obedience to 
authority. 

This—and a great deal more. If you have ever 
felt the eager ardor of this Culver spirit, you will 
find greater meaning in each page of the beautifully 
illustrated catalogue which details the scholastic, ath- 
letic, social and military activities of Culver cadets. 


rite ior it to ULVER 


The Dean's Office 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Culver, Indiana 















A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Evzry Day 


Planned for thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian ideals. Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every oppor- 
tunity for a beneficial outdoor life and all 
athletics. Separate school for smaller boys 
in new building especially designed for this 
purpose. Summer school. Rev. Charles Her- 
bert Young, S8.T.D., Rector. For illustrated 
catalog and additional information address 


The Business Office, Howe, Indiana 





"| [LLINOIS 


Military School 


yy reveille to taps—school 
earnest study and 
healthful outdoor sports. Pre- 
pere for college and gain a manly, erect 
bearing through a military training 
under real leaders. Strong teams that 
instill the spirit of true sportsmanship. 
Special courses for young boys. Rate 
$650. Junior College Department. 
For catalog address 
Col. Clyde R. Ter President, 
Box 13, Aledo, "* wineis. 
























\NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character, 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence moderate expense. Catalog:— 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept.R. ONARGA, ILL. 


E L GC I ACADEMY 


72nd Year 

Begins with first year high school. 90% of graduates enter 
college. All succeed. Athletics for every boy. Swimming 
pool. Fine playing fields. Endowment permits $750 tui- 
tion. Address Karl R. Stouffer, Dean, Box B, Elgin, tl. 


|ORPE“# BOYS 


—5 to 15. “ACCREDITED” ACADEMY. 
Tutoring an. added cost. On Lake—Chi- 
cago suburb. Military. Athletics. Character 
- first. Catalog:— Box _R, Lake Forest, tl. 










DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country for boys under 15 where 
each boy receives the sympathetic care of college- 
trained teachers. Dakotah boys enjoy the advan- 
tages of a well-regulated home and are always happy 
in their work and play. Healthful location 100 
miles northwest of Chicago. Rates $600 to $650. 
For catalog address 
Mr. H. K. Baltzer, Box 116 
School for Boys, Dakota, tll. 











A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. Box 27 College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





WESTERN STATES 








Boys taught “How-to-5i tudy” 


**‘Western”’ emphasizes teaching boys “‘how to study. 
Extra help periods, small classes, daily study supervision. 
result is a boy learns more in a term—and learns it thoroughly. 
Graduates enter College without examination, end enter life 
with superior habits and character. “‘Business Course’’ 
Ages: 12 to 20. Fireproof peg — x4 ve 





49th year. 


“For the HONOR 
a necessary. 





WESTER 


nasium and pool—all located in the hills near 
The Military Department and all athletics, i . Riding. 
insure a proper physical foundation and teac 
S by Corps” — builds Character. 





” 





The 








included. 





ton. 2. ¢ 







h boys leadership. 
Early 
OG—address: The President, Box R, 


nS ILITARY 
DEM 









*ALTON, 1 








Lake Forest Acade 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma 
ALL certificate universities—also 
70th year. 
eration between faculty and students develops character and 
Modern Buildings. 
One hour north of Chica 
John Wayne Richards, 





vard, etc. 


radeship. 





for Boys 


HONOR IDEALS 
admits to 
———- for Yale, Princeton, Har- 
school, not for profit. we pF co-op- 
com- 
prot athletics. 





An endowe 


Expert physical Solnieg and al 
o on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address 
ieadmaster, Box 156, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 











Sbattuck 
School 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound scholar- 
ship, manly character and high 
ideals. 

Military training under ex- 
perts detailed by S. War 
Dept. All athletics 
coaches — 16 buildings, 


acres. Business course. 67th 
year. Summer School. Catalog. 
Address 


C. W. Newhall, Headmaster 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 























OLORADO 


MILITARY ACADEMY 













rts © year roun 
Principal, 1984 So. Columbine Bt 






. Holoran, M.A., 





Aspen Ranch School 


For Boys. In Rockies 12 mi. from Santa Fé. Spe- 


cial emphasis on the out-door life. Address—Prof. 
N.R. Appleton, M.A., Director, Santa Fe, N.M. 


The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL Valley. wawe 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory School train- 
ing oe with supervised Western Ranch 
outdoor 1 Christian. Limited. Cata 
Address: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
© East 45th St.. New York. 





Lazy vO 











New Mexico Military. Institute 


In the Sunshine States 


A school of distinction offering exceptional High School and Junior 
College work under the most favorable conditions. 
All sports, includin 
Altitude 3700 feet. 


of academic, miitecy rs x eer training. 
and swimming. 

year round. * 4, air, dry climate. 
rides. Moderate rates. 


Box 


A cavalry school. 


S, Roswell, 


Balanced program 
polo 
Outdoor life the 


Every boy 


New Mexico 














FAR WEST 








COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt., 
MILITARY 


PAG ACADEMY 


A big school for little | al 
a class, by itself as a mi 


understanding and encouragement. 
school of its kind in America. Write for — 
catalog, Robe . Gibbs, 
1211 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, 













acne teaandiets and 
*Junior College of the ‘West! 


‘Nationally accredited. Near 
Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box R, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 














PALO ALTO Military Academy 


r junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
ike atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 
months in year. Summer Camp. 

Col, R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box "506. R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


WEST COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


Primary and Grammar Grades. Refined homelike at- 
mosphere. Small classes, careful supervision. Riding, 
swimming and outdoor sports. — -- a Camp. 2000 
feet above sea level. For catalogue writ 

Major Douglass Francis, Box 931R, Palo Alto, Calif. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
“The coming West Point of the West”’ 
Univ. of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 
influences. Land and water sports all year. Summer 
Session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Col. Thos. 
A. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 

















CALIFORNIA 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A boys’ school with every climatic advantage and 
modern, well-appointed buildings. Prepares for 
universities, East and West. Accredited. Also pre- 
pares for business life. General and elective courses. 

oroughness in essentials is stressed. Advantages 
Horsemanship and large outdoor activi- 

Swimming pool. Junior School, 
Christian influences. For catalog 
Wood, Supt., Box R, Covina, Cal. 


in music. 
ties. Gymnasium. 
grades 5 to 8. 

address C. M. 

















LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R.O.T.C. For catalog and particulars 

dress: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D.D., Headmaster, Box R. 





URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
The great outdoor school at foot of Savant © 

tains. Primary thru College Prepara Be 
Physical Education. Small classes. Bitton Dollar plant. 
8 ing Pool, Cavalry. Summer Camp— 24th year. 
Write Registrar, 637 North Wilcox, Los Angeles, Cal. 


BELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
1885 COLLEGE PREPARATION 1927 
for the sons of Catholic families. Beauti- 





athletics for all, swimming. 


drill, 
ohn M. Ryan, Head Master, Belmont, Calif. 


Reverend J 





Military 

Academy 
t scholastic standing. 

Tom 5 to 14 years of age. 


mp. (West Point Graduate) President 
Atlaurei Court Menlo Park. Calit. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE iE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 4 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 








**CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 
Above are the Captains of the Acad- 


crew, 
lads have put 


emy teams, football, basketball, 
baseball and track. These 
themselves in harmony with the St. 
John's system and are already reaping 
their reward in sound bodies, alert minds, 
and qualities of leadership. 

he opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is will- 
ing to co-operate, who wants to feel the 
thrill of accomplishment. 

St. John's training is in the hands of 
men who have made it a life work. They 
are specialists. They know how to com- 
bine sympathy with force, and under- 
standing with firmness. 

lace your boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 


Box 16-G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


John's Fotens 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 








Northwestern Military 
and Naval Arademy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Pre- 
paratory School and Junior College. Its distinctive 
advantages will interest discriminating parents and 
appeal to the virile ———- 4 who enjoys ath- 


letics, outdoor life, etc. ddre: 
Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. “Lake Geneva, Wis. 


MORGAN PARK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Eacu boy at Morgan Park is given 
individual guidance by outstanding 
teachers. He lives with wholesome 
companions in modern buildings on 
a 20-acre campus in suburban 
Beverly Hills. He receives thorough 
preparation for college and technical 
schools. His character and physique 
are developed by supervised athletics. 
Separate Lower School. 54th year. 
Summer Camp in Michigan. Catalog. 
Col. H. D. Abells, Box 1827, 
Morgan Park, Chicago, IIL 
























For Young Boys 


8oth Year 
Located in hill country of Illinois. One 
hour from Chicago. Ideal home and school 


life. Ask about Camp Tosebo. Address 
Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, Iilinois. 


ST. Je SCHOOL For boys of 





. ite—ideal ae 
= "ile . tention emall classes. Re = 
for ine and physical hens. standards, 4 
ates at ttuck, A pores ete. National 
available this fall. 


Fr. & tenkine, Neadmester, Box C, wanacmnerses Minn. 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY | 


An endowed military school for boys. 80% of 
graduates go to college. Individual instruction. 
Supervised dormitories. 18 acres of well-kept lawn 
and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual facili- 
ties for athletics, including swimming, tennis, track 








and field sports. Rate $700. 5Sist year. For 
illustrated catalog —s 
D., Prtecipal 






ee B. PRICE 
Box 397-C, 2. ‘Gwatonna, Minn 









fo a 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


of ic || SCHOOLOf the 
Music THEATRE “ 


A Complete Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 


School of Music OLaARE TREE Major FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsIz FERGUSON — 
Affiliated with the Universi- GEORGE ARLISS ERNEST TRUEX 

ty of Cincinnati. Faculty Students play five times weekly for six 


of noted artists. Orchestra 
— Chorus — School of months before graduation — Professional 


pera — Drama — Public Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 















































































i] School Music Co , ~a-- Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime—Voice Devel- 
aii — 7. — and certificates. opment—Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
iit Concert Hall — Administration Building _ - Main Dormitory ing, etc. Day and Evening Classes. 

Has Ideal dormitory life on beau- 

i enable aon 4, Realstrar, Highland and B . ea campus in eonter of Summer Term Opens June 27th. 
‘ catalog address owar egistrar, and Burne’ incinnati’ ic an t 

i Avenues and Oak Street, Cincinnati. - pe ~ ay a - CLARE TREE MAJOR 
iit BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Princess Theatre, 104-R West 39th Street 
| New York City 
i ON lalla. ERICAN re O) hy ALAS WHO) EA 4 ) LO ey 
Ht 

| a OF MUSIC Conservatory }; MERICAN ACADEMY 
1 ; One of Chicago’s Foremost Schools of Music re) f£ Music OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
H Modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ‘ounded Franklin H. Sargen 
I Theory, Public School Music, Orchestral Instru- Co to the West 8 wa8tty a. . 
itt ments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. Finest anaes a. = he _ ere For 43 Years the Leading Institution for 
i) Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Su- 54th Year Francis fyahnson, Vies-President Deamatte Art and Expression 
1 tii perior Teachers’ Training School, Eminent Fac- Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, f Six W 

HH ulty of 120, Master School for Artist Pupils. Theory, Classic and Ballet Dancing, Oral Inter- - Season of Six Weeks’ 
iit Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School goctnaian, ote. Ly yy By T-. TEACHERS SUMMER COURSE 
ui} for Theatre Organ Playing. Thirty Free Scholar- ee "Tee?  eautihenten, &b Stagecraft, Play Directing and 

j ships. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. diplomas and degrees conferred. Many free advan- d Exp l Tech 
; Moderate Tuition Rates. Many free advantages. tages. We own que evn ene. located in the BEGINS JULY 11th 
{ Send for free catalog and information. Center cf moss culse Next regular Term starts October 26th 

Bi 42nd Annual Session begins Sept. 8th, 1927 Pall Term yh fll aformation tars Extension Deamatic Courses in conmimenaiien wich 

Al American Conservatory of Music yay Secretary, Box 9 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

“4 JAMES HW. BELL, gtary, Box 8 

554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 5035 Woodward Ave., . e Fre Catalog drceiiing of Coar Courses from 
New York 





Room 177-G 


PUUUUUCUUUUUCUTUNUEUTET" PUN NUNU CUCU USNUUUUYOUN 


INSTITUTION N 
OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


2. 3 and 4 Year Courses. Accredited in New 
York, Penna. and other states. Degrees. Large 


, 





i 
‘| 
it 














% 
and prominent Faculty. Dormitories. Band and 
Orchestra Rehearsals. Summer Sessions. Place 
ment and Continuation Service. Summer Scho 
my | si egin June 6th and July 5th. Saens. 





BERT couune BROWN, Dea 
302 Dewitt Park ithaca, N. Y. 


Conservatory of Music 





(A department of Lawrence College) All branches. advanced study. 35, specialist teach: r SCH 0 OL 
“ ogg ot ers. sourses lead to u egree. Cultura 
MODERN courses in Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, and social life of Oberlin College, High School ‘ 
Organ, Theory, Band Instruments, Public School course or equivalent required. Opens Sept. i\>\ mie Ca re 
Music leading to Diploma and Degree of Bachelor Oberlin Conservatory of Music berlin Ohio ote 
of Music. Normal courses for Piano, Violin, and " DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC, Sree farctwe 
si loping 





Voice Teachers. Dormitories. Send for catalog. 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wis. poise Bang ‘or 


























SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN ["%.2n:7~ 
z Theatre sssr 700: ee ps! 


) Whitford Kane, Alerandra Carlisle, | 3). Caan Ld? i ; 
m= §@©Serge Ukrainsky, Mary Agnes Doyle Rose Coghlan ‘ Bisbee. - sor 66 West Sih St., N. Y., 
p: Therongh professional training in entire 


» work ¢ a ey acting. C b C m8 
Opera ce i acene des costume and p wri ng. 
Agarose JOHN L. GRUBER, Manacer Theatre" Practical Exper tence Before the Public. om Ss onser \ a or . 
est Broadway Louisville, Ky. Free descriptive bulletin—Admission by competition September 19 Philadelphi 
adelphia 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODM4N MEMORIAL THEATRE 43rd year 
Dept. Chicago 


“Lonisville Conserv. atory of Music R.B. THE ART INSTITUTE All branches of music. Elementary and Professional 
Courses. Degrees conferred. Highest artistic standards. 


L¢ Zz di 2 lists. Dail 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC | The Schuster Martin feces), Trainins for | Faculty Ot ebectins of pupils. Pour secituls'a. week be 
classroom. Full and Spe- | pupils. Normal training. Public School Music. Six 


and DRAMATIC A ART. Sox Scnoot, cs, Sane Piaduly 30. Thorough School of the Brama cial courses, excellent | buildings. Dormitories. Summer School. 










cing of two weeks course of Public 
‘hool ic Orchestration; four weeks 
Public School Music Methods; six weeks 
Piano Norma! Methods. 





— So 


ates OF AEN OR ee 


St RR re 





























i 
| plomns, Deeroos and Dearoos cod Teachers hare egrtincaies ce ere sare eee Per ee rum BowveteR Manis. Bi rect i Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, 1331 So. Broad St. 
tial pn nnn enn ——e—=——v—ooerrerrrer rv |New England Conservatory of Music 
EEE THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
4 SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Lee Send ” Colsing, 
i Bush Conservaeoy ea 
Bi fol = Bc ory-Vere The National School 2F:9cuTion 
i The oldest chqstyged Bohoet ref Rapygecion iP America. 
if Faculty of 125. The Largest and Most Distin- Boslah:< "Dramatic Art, Profesional and. Fintehins 
Hi uished American School Offering Courses in fre bee ae es hsel ee 
OPERA MUSI DRAMATIC ART School of the Theatre 
EXPRESSION DANCING LELAN qemneeatp, ahhataer 
SCHOOL MUSIC CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTI W apie ty 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. __PO' ERS 2255 cee ~ 
Scholarships—Symphony Orchestra Registrar, 31 Evans Way, Boston. 





Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 
women and men students 
Fall term begins Sepe. 12th. Dormitory reservations now. Forillustrated 
is 


THE FEAGIN SCHOOL 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address QorINe - DIRECTING TEACHING = EUBLIC 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








dren's classes. 112-114 Carnegie Hail, New York Circle 1766 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 














Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic 4 : 

(| and Personal Culture Courses. 
Rollo A. Talicott, Dean. Private 

| | instruction with each course. Ad- 
| | vanced courses in English. Grad- 
it uates eligible to teach in New 
York State PublicSchools. Degrees. 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 
under direction of Edward Amherst 
twenty-five years 





One, two and three year 
. Summer om ~ begin 
June 6 and July Fall term 
opens September’ oon. Catalog. 


——j_115 De Witt Park. Ithaca.N.Y. 











Registered with N. Y. State Board of 


= (CONSE SERVATORY 


of 
taught. Master Courses wits 


world-famous artists. Degr MUSIC 


12 buildings. including Dormiteries, Auditori- 
um, Gym, Studio and Administration Build- 
ings. Year Book. Popular and inspirational 
Summer School opens July Sth. Fall Term, 
- = September 










NES WAYBURN 













—who deve doped vein Law Marilyn Miller, 
am fas See Gilda Gray and hundreds J: 
v famous stars has complete courses in 


evER Y Type of Dancing 
aybura ‘or Stage iy Social —— 

Ned Wi Ballet — Musical Comedy — nd Step 
(Clogging) herobatic — Exhibition ~ he 
Private or Classes for Adults or Children, 


Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


11841 Broadway ,(Entr.on 60th S:.)Studio Y, 
Circle. New York. Open all vear ‘round 
9 A. M. to 10 P. M. Except Sundays. 


) GRAND CENTRAL] 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Sculpture, Illustration 
Advertising Illustration, Costume, Poster and 
Textile Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Summer School at Eastport, Maine, under 
the personal direction of George Pearse Ennis 
and Edmund Greacen. Classes in landscape 
and figure painting. 
Catalogue on Request 
7012 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





who staged the 
best editions of 
“The Follies,’’ 
and over 6500 






















22nd. No. 15 
DeWitt Park, 
ithaca, N. Y. 








"tae cm indore Babet Milton > oae | 
of the Theatre and Dance 
Instruction in all Branches of 

neatrical 
Special Summer Dancing Course 
July tt to July 29, 1927 
Enroliments Received Now 
Day and Evening Classes in | 
Motion Picture Acting j 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
128-130 E. 58th St., New York. Plaza 4524 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Frank Damrosch—Director. Endowed. All branches of 
music. Conducted only for students of real musica! 
request. 























ERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer session starts July 
6th. Send for Catalog 9-R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. Send 
for booklet 9L 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 


Avenue - - 





441 Madi New York City 
N. | Y. "SCHOOL and _— & (APPLIED ART 














ONLY. ‘Sonoot OF ITs CIRC LARS 
interior arc hitecture and , Stage Costume 
Illustra and Industrial Design. BEGINS PT. 

-» 2239 Broadway, New York, or 9 7 
Vosges, Paris (WAITING LISTS) 





‘NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration, Color, Costume, Commercial, Poster, 














ability and serious purpose. Catalog on , ion, J 
Dept K, 120 Gucneat —_ Cor. ated A New York. | Design. Dynamic § Sremetzy, Life. pemineriee, : Catalog. 
MAR LAN ‘INSTITUT 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO || ,.. MARYLAND -. 


SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 27TH 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 26TH 
DRAWING - PAINTING - ILLUSTRATION - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL ART - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESIGN 
COSTUME - PRINTING ARTS - DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, OCEAN 
THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 




















Courses in Fine yom Modeling, AR. and Teach. 
pa y See Crafts, Costume Design, etc. Catalog 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Inter. Decor., Costume and Mill. Intensive 

prof. courses. Practicing Se te teachers. 

uates assisted oo pestis. Catalog. Dormitories. 
Livines ic ACADEMY, 44th Year, 

1517 Rhode isiand Ave., West, Washington, D.C. 


DESIGNING and _MILLINERY 


Pattern Cutti Individual Instruction in 
= 7, t- hs ease Jota tail. Also for Personal use. 
for camieeab Gated 


urses. Call write so 














Illustration, Advertising Art, Magazine. Poster, 
Fashions, Lettering, Crafts, Interior BR 
Thorough individual instruction under 

noted artists—saves time. 
Proper Cultural Environment. Student Residence. 
Pass G 


ropean tours. Sw School. 
Cision ASdrese Secretary 





New Building of the 
St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
of Washington University 


Gift of Wm. K. Bixby, now open. Courses in 
and metal work- 








weaving, bookbinding, pottery 
ing in addition to regular courses. For catalog, 
write E. H. Wuerpel, director, Room 15. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 














~ LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART > 
on Art . Mitwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in Painting and Scul ure, Commercial Art, “Teacher Train- 
ing, srret Costume, and ndustrial Desist Design. Fall Term begins 
Sept. 26, 1927. For illustrated catalog 


Charlotte R. ~~. 
Dept. R. M. 438 Son St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The COMMERCIAL 
ART SCHOOL | 


Costume Design 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
peotere & and stage wy a direction 
vin Hartman, 4 St.. N.¥.C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 











Est. 1876. 71 Fe ~~) ~ or 


DESIGNERS ART 


—y ard Rechrscal —— } A — — = = Yop 
graduates ite Catalog. 
ereeuate* s udwig R. Frank, 7. 73 Newbury St.. Boston. 


Deiroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 

Dept. | 419 2 2539 ) Woodward Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 








KINDERGARTEN. TRAINING 





Kindergarten Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Ture Depts. | A Kindergarten 


um: 
Fine equipment. Central Location. 


1-3 Dor- 


mitory near = 3lst_ ye. Opome s Sept. 2. Write 
Chicago, | in Boxl. 616-2 South ichigan Boulevard, 
hicago, 





Kindergarten & Primary 


TEACHER TRAINING. Includes “HOME-MAKING 
IDEALS.”” Accredited. Only college with downtown 
Student Residence. Demand for graduates, Catalog: 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 705 Rysh St., Chicago 


MISS ILLMAN’S ‘TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior and Senior Courses. Home-like residence. 
A. T. ILLMAN, Prin., Box R, 4000 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Preparation for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals. 
Close affiliation with Long Island College 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equip- 
ment and instruction, insuring broadest 
epee experience. 30 months’ course, 
tenance and liberal allowance while 
learning. Vacations. One year high school 
required. Ages 18-35. For booklet address 
Miss Mildred Constantine, Disecter $ 
Nurses, 210th St. & Jerome Ave, N. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course - nursing in medicine, surgery, 
maternity, ans a . Attractive nurses’ 
home; nine hour, |. ee pensation from start. 
Address, SUPERIN ENDENT “OF NM NURSES 

Staten Island Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Somerset Hospital Training School for Nurses 


offers a 3 year course in pursing, including 4 months intensive 

preliminary work. Accredited § having new buildings with 

modern equipment and clinical facilities. Free tuition, maintenance 
dress 


and monthly allowance. Ad 
|, Somerville, N. 3. 


The Woman's Hospital rr Philadelphia 


One year High School ini nt—course 
three years—Accredited Training School—C lass A Hos- 
pital—Inc. 1861. C. K. Swank, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N. - College Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


[om STUDY NURSING 


‘ay? Join September Class. Accredited school. 
Liberal allowance. One yearof High School 


























requi 
CHRIST HOSPITAL p+ ag 4 NURSING 
JERSEY CITY, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three-year course leading to a diploma in 
nursing, and a five-year course leading to a diploma 
in nursing and Bachelor of Science degree New 
7 bed hospital and new Nurses’ dormitory. All 


graduates of accredited High 








applicants must 
Schools. 

Enrollments now being made. Address Director of 
Nursing, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


(Accredited) 
Sere, & three year course in ¢ 
Free maintenance and monthi 
operated by hospital Located 
tion write Superintendent 
tarendon Avenue, Chicage 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital 
Schoo! of Nursing 














allowa. 
on Beautiful North Se, 
of Nurses, f - B.. 4420 





8. State Accredited, three year 
unusual advantages to young women hav four years 

of of high C4 and who are at feast 18 years of age. Maintenance, 
uniforms. text books, monthly allowance. — on request. The 
Chicago Memorial |. 2812 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, Mlinois. 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 


Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN - Detroit 
An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms, Maintenance, text books 
and small allowance given. Affiliations provided. 

Margaret A. Rogers, Principal 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 


HOSPITAL LABORATORY SCHOOL 


6 Months intensive training in hospital laboratory work. An ideal 
gustqesten, For San. Many positions any s ernliabie ss Cc 


RTHWEST INSTITUTE OF MEDICAL "TECHNOLOGY 
= ___ Saint Paul, Minnesota — 

















KINDERGARTEN T TRAINING | 


HARRIETTE MELISSA a 


-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 

Affiliated with sow Fe xo —y 

ree-year courses towards liege degrees. Enrollments 
xceptional ee facil ties. Address 


Principal 
Five R, 66 Fifth Avenue, ro, Now York, N.Y. 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
’ Kindergarten Craining : School 


in_ theory and 
ity ter — ~*~ work. Grounds for 
FANKIE A. SMITH, Principal, — 1128 iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn, 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Founded 1898 by Annie Mose a 
Troi Create, Erol now, for At —y Oct. See eet Send for 
booklet, ‘“Training Childre: 
nee a5 wae heom 318. Bo Berton - Mass. 














Columbia Kindergarten Training School 


SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 
Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D. C. 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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HE 
(Hicaco NoRMALSCHOOL 
of Physical Fducation 


FOR WOMEN ACCREDITED 


TRAINING in all branches of Physical Education 
preparing for well-paid positions as Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Danc- 
ing Teachers, Swimming Instructors, Camp Coun- 
selors, etc. Accredited High School graduates 
admitted without examination. Classes begin Sep- 
tember and February. [Early registration advisable. 
One-year Playground Course 
Two-year Normal Course, Diploma 
Three-year Normal Course, B.P.E. Degree 
Beautiful campus, fine dormitories. Faculty of 
trained specialists. Summer camp = as ceeens 





Chicago, Tis 
mi USSE LMAN, Principal 








FRANCES 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


1 Tege at Playground | Course 








Also Department of Athletic Coaching. High 
School graduates admitted. Special students ac- 
. 20th year. Large gymnasium, swimming 

,» dancing auditorium. School and women’s 
Rormitory located on beautiful North Side. Fall 
classes open Sept. 20, 192 For Catalog and 
Book of Views, Address Registrar, Dept. RB. B 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Dept. R.B., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, tl. 








Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Electrical 
Rich in higher mathematics, higher science, 
Planned for those 
Courses distinguished alike for 
Adapted to 


« Civil Mechanical 
Compact courses of essentials. 
mechanical drawing and field work. 
money, but strong in purpose. 
what is embraced and what is omitted. 


Modern laboratories. 


school education. 
or June. Expenses low. 


Sept., Jan., Mar., 





Engineers with Practical Experience desiring a Degree 
No Entrance Examination or High School Diploma Required | 
Indispensable preliminary work provided for students with only elementary 


Students may begin a course in 
For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Box R-77, Angola, Ind. 


With Diploma 2 
and Degree : 


Chemical 








short in time and 








Making crowns, bridges, 
lates, etc.,for dentists, 
ou can learn 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


in a few months by our peostionl 9 
NO BOOKS OR CLASSES. 


training. 
jeg . ; tart your eres dental 
laboratory or secure big pay em om 
DENTISTS REQUIRE MOR 7 mere 
MEN to do their he ae work. Un ty fel, 
ely in Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit and 


Free Railroad Fare 


s\\ to ee: schook, We help you se- 






MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


ARN up to $5000 A YEAR 


rade. months’ train- 
ing. fest learned by actual practice. 
Part time > patie te tak bel Se ae yoo 
Ask for Catalog No. 8. cheatin saneaga 
BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


Philadelphia Brooklyn 


1755 Broadway 1306 North Broad St. 85 Court St 


$50 to $250 a Week in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


For a splendid position or a 
business your own. Wonderful 
}-—— & in all branches of this 
Motion 





Picture, me 
ews. 4 fae train you quickly. 
Cc AMERA cluded. Write today for 
big Free Booklet. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Deot. 32 





time job while learn- 
ing. Day or night school. | Free 
Send for copy to 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 123 Chicago, It!. 














LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 

Photography and Photo- Engraving taught by largest col- 

lege of its kind. Estab. 1893. Big demand for graduates. 
Write for free book 

Ulinois College of Photography, 80 677, Effingham, tl. 











THE ITHACA SCHOOL 


of Physical Education 
Dean 


Dr. Ausert H. Sassen, 


Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in 
Normal Course, includ. 
ing Athletic Coaching, 3 
years. B.P.E. Degree, 4 years. 
Large Faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach 1920 Olym- 
pic team. Opportunities for 
practice teaching and observation 
of Games. Coeducational. Ath- 
letic Field. Gymnasium, Dor- 
mitories. Graduates in demand. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 22. ont ier catalog. 
215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 











— Arnold College — 


FOR HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Three-Year ree Course 

NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL of GYMNASTICS 
Two-Year Diploma Course 

Strong Faculty, Complete Gymnastic indoor Ath- 

letic Outdoor and Camp Equipment. Dormitories 

on Own Campus. Successful Appointment Bureau. 

1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 37th 3 
regular course. One year special in medical quemesties 
and Swedish massage. 
summer courses and camp. 
Secretary, Box J, 779 Beacon St., 


The Sargent School for Physical Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request. 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Social Work, Playground Work 


Physical Education siren py fre Schcol 
College of William and Mary. Rosuabesy. Expenses 
poten. Address School of ial Work, 223 er 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


resident: ee % L. Savage, A.M., M.D. 

308 West 59th St., Y. C. Established 1890 
Co-Educational. Gmans an accredited course in the theory 
and practice of Physical Education and giene. 
Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


N MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


3 months and to earn $2,000 to $5,000 
oee: FREE EMPLO Le aby SERVICE poo Bee ge you ¢ to oars 
Rite now FOR FR E CATALOG R ond MPEG, AL. FR *3 
Fat Or on Free R. R NEW YORK SCHOO iF 














Playground work. Intensive 
Dormitories. Apply to 
Boston, Mass. 


























attention. 


A Personal Service for Parents 


During the past seven years, we have been privileged to develop 
the most complete private school and camp information service 
ever maintained by a magazine. 
vate boarding schools of all kinds in every part of the country 
and 500 private camps for boys and girls in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Middle West and the South. 

The catalogues and confidential reports on these camps and 
schools are on file in our office. If you live at a distance, fill out 
the application for information or write us a detailed letter 
about the boy or girl and the kind of school or camp you wish. 
Please note all points given below. Your letter will have personal 
You incur no obligation in making use of this service, 
either immediate or in the future. 


The Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me information and catalogues about boarding schools—or camps—(Gie2¥ ) for 


We have visited over 800 pri- 


Address 














Boy, aged........... mene, TOR, CI ccs years. Grade in school... ie 
Now attending mene School 
Health Religious Affiliations 

Location of j por desired (name states) 

Fee (Approximate fee for board and tuition for school yearor camp season.) $..--.-. * 


(School fees range from $600 to $1500 per year according to location and advantages ; camp Sees from $200 to $850. ) 





Remarks: 


(Type of school or camp desired and special Seatures) 





Please send catalogues and information to 





Address 


(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 























DENTISTRY, 147 W. 33rd Street, NEW YORK | 








For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


— 
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COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 
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Two-Year Business Courses of College Grade 


Business Administration—Accounting—and Salesmanship Courses especially designed for 
young men. Secretarial and shorter courses intended for young women. All except 
shorter courses require two years and the content is of the same grade as the usual 
four-year college course. Actual practice features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. acuity noted for achievement and personal interest in students. 
Send for catalog to I. L. Lindabury, Vice President. 









DRDETT COLLEGF ®2=70x 


Last year Bur- 
dett students 
came from 25 
Universities 


academies and 
32 other busi- 
ness, normal 
FF _, estes 






































pom m. Hocsrre Pp } ALU Cmte © M 


The trend of roy ney: toward we dlieetion. 


WORK 
of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE ON A 2-VEAR SCHEDU 
The largest ‘essional school of college = in the 
world fmt pt are to training men for special- 
tzed positions in accounting . 
$21 Boylston St. Dept. Boston, Mass, 
Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL | peti npn 




















Gite tracente ) RIDER) 


Appre: 
ced. The prof of b 
ceric fs For qualified i Top 0 off 3 "your eollee COLLEG E 
ae ve | [FINANCE »” aneitexess 
TO BE BENTLEY-TRAINE ADMINISTRATION 
CARRIES PRESTIGE IN BUSINESS 62 YEARS NATION'S FOREMOST PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
pilen only — Placement. Bescon ——- aed figs gourecs for col STs men and Expert Aecou Prep. 
anagers ve 


Send for catalogue; it will interest you. Sescion eaieathod cuopigmented ts Baer 


Exceptional posit: For 63rd ee 
WRITE DIRECTOR, RIDER COLLEGE, TRENTON, WN. 





Executiv 








SCHOOL] - 


Founded 1858 


General Business and Secretarial 
courses. advertising, salesman- 
ship, accounting, shorthand, 
typewriting. Co-educational, 
for students of college and high 
school grade. yp 
University of the State of New a 

York. Small classes, individual BRY. ANT & STRATTON 
advancement. Graduates in de- Special sec- WE lijiint mun anaes 

zand. Summer session, 110. 000 Gre sduates 

For estalep address Secretary . Be opete fee ars Old 

253 Lexinglon Ave., on York City 


and day students. 
environment. Ww 
Year Book. 

























College-grade courses for young 
men and women—Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting and C. 
fy P. A. Preparation. Executive and 
, Stenographic-Secretary. Boarding 


Prive Sr., West or Broap, PHILA., Pa. 


7REGO 3 Box R. 196 $ Mich Ave. Chicago. Il. 


Proper cultural 
rite for 63rd 


Start in cosmo- 
politan Chicago. 
A job for every 
Graduate. 




















Pace Institute 
Pisiaation, aod Se Brofeeetens es Weekly field studies ‘of New chook: or Free Book 


es nical 
for A tancy (C.P.A. Exaninations) on and for Business. For Buk 
letin 5. apply to Registrar, 30 Church Street, New York. tL Gregg School, Dest. W.8 6 A itaen 








Every eredunte 











omens and women 

aphi Secretaria! 
and ‘See Positions. 2 28 
ery eraduate, laced. Write 
‘acts. Address 


ed leade: 
of 
Ave. _Sohenge 











oF SU SINES 5 ‘ADMINISTRATION PROVIDEN' E 


Famous Giueetisess Santer 68 he Seathase Suety of Gow 


Courses: enagerial. B Accoun , Secretarial, Teacher Train: lead to Stat: 
Authorized Degrees e in2 — re with full" credit Ss of 4-year college ——- - to ” 


A Real Opportunity for Young Men and Women Whe Want to Make Good. 


Saition fi f building, supervised boardi: es, bi mora! to: 
referred positions annually “4-7 Elective and. — | Sho on =. me, 50, rong alumni, 


tal lege 
BRYANT-STRATTON COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, BOX R, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS _ 































- ROWNS=SE=S 
KATHARINE Ginss SCHOOL SCHOOL fae Be 


SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE || { oF COMMERCE Siqorie Series B: 


iva 
Taduates oiver 


experience 
‘adu 






































rooms, special instructors 
and special schedule. 


[Gjnitea States 


Secretarial School 


527 Fifth Avenue, New Y 











ini: cated women - 
a oe ‘wwaee ||| BALLARD _- Resister Now For 
a “Soe aa SECRETARIAL COURSE 
2 . h 1, d 
Resident School in broad. business training, %y Cc H oO oO L Established 54 years 
- Fa oe 610 Lex. Ave. at S3rd St. N.Y.C., Central Branch Y.W. C.A. 
Two-year course including ee = 
six college subjects for UNIVERSITY 
NEW TORE ~ — PE. — 
ei ° § 
247 Park Avenue cuitural as well as Dusi- I EMPLE 
hess ucation, 
PROVIDENCE Special course for col- UNIVERSI I ¥ 
155 Angell Street lege women. Special class PHILADELPHIA 


Courses of Libera! Arts and Science: Teachers College; 
School of Commerce; Professiona! Courses in Theology. 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy, Chiropody and 
Music. Training School for Nurses, with degree; special 
courses for School and Health work. Positions secured 
for those who wish to earn as they learn. 
catalog stating course desired. Address Dept. E. 










Write for 











ae & Business Training. “Ask f for Catalog R. 
trving Edgar Chase, derbilt 2474 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

















8 yrs. Com lect. ng. 
_—_ course. tiene A ‘day + Png Principals, yer Poe ae plan B® Rs 
sisisas% 8. LaMoreanx, A.B., Mrs. Margaret V- Fowler. | SCHODL of ENGINEERING :: 3. R. B. 727,163 Oneida Strvet 
‘5-317 Beacon Street. Boston, M Milwaukee Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Short-Cut your way to BI IG 


OLD COLONY § SCHOOL cas 


or Refrigerati ion 








Learn 
Electricity 


byActual Work 


In 3 Months 
At Coyne 


Learn to Earn 


$65 10200 a Week 


Or Go In Business 
For Yourself and Make 


$3,500 to $15,000 
A Year 





man--the 
with electrical apparatus. 





EarnwhileYou U Learns veecioiecovarn 


ying. 


Send Coupon Now 


coupon today for big Free Book and full details 
opt cmeen iene of Free Railroad Fare. Act now! 
H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Founded 1899 
COYNE 


ELECTRI 
1300-1310 West Harrison St., Dept. 87-30 Chicago, Ill. 


ILL IN ~MAIL TODAY 


. C. LEWIS, Pres. 

Elect fgienl Gehoet. Dept. B7-80 
yen ste W. Harrison St Boe Me) 1 ont 
Gentlemen; Figare pend me free your} wanna 












Name... 





Addresa. 
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F course you’d take it—that $5000 
check! 

And if—then—your employer said to you, 
"All I ask in return is that you devote a few 
spare hours each week, at home, to training 
for the ‘job ahead’ ” —why, you’d jump at 
the chance. 

But — that’s not the question — 

The point is—have you the vision to start 
right now to get the training, knowing that 
the ‘‘raise’’ and the bigger job will almost 
inevitably follow ? 


Dryden rose from $150 a Month 
to $11,000 a Year 

E. J. Dryden, of Laredo, Texas, grasped 
his opportunity. He was earning $150 a 
month when he started training with LaSalle. 

After his first lesson in the Sales Section 
of Business Management, he tried out his 
newly acquired knowledge. In six weeks 
he made $750 in commissions working after 
hours. 

He has since followed thru with other 
courses, and for two years past his earnings 
have been better than $11,000 a year. 

At 47 Whitney was Clerk—4 Years 

Later, Treasurer of Big Corporation 

For more than twenty years lack of train- 
ing had kept R. M. Whitney from climbing 
higher than a clerkship. He was 47 when 
he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Higher Accountancy. 

Within four years, however, he made up 
for twenty years of lost opportunity. 


Announcement Y 


to 
Executives 
Introducing Ref-Ex 
a scientifically-pl d card-indexed, 


self-check reading, reference 
and consultation service for executives 





LaSalle now offers to executives a new, unique 
and invaluable service known as Ref-Ex. 
Ref-Ex is card-indexed,‘‘ brass tacks’’ business | 








information built jally for the conv 

use of the busy executive. It affords instant 
access to fundamental facts, analyses and prin- 
ciples that underlieall successful executive work. 
It is supplemented by current business surveys 
and ies the privilege of confidential consul- 
tation on specific business problems. Write on 
your business letterhead for full particulars. 





He completed his train- “ 
ing with LaSalle in only five 
months. Almost immediately 
came the offer of a better job. 


Less than three years later, the Daven- 
port Machine Tool Company of Rochester, 
N. Y.—<the very company he had worked 
Jor as actlerk—invited him to come back on 
his own terms. He returned as Auditor, at 
a salary increase of betterthan 300 per cent. 
He has since been made Treasurer, 


Pentland was Earning $100 a Month— 
Training Increased His Income Ten Fold 


Robert Pentland, Jr., of Miami, Florida, 
was quick to perceive the shorter route to 
success. In 1919 Pentland was a clerk, at 
$100amonth. Today, thankstohis LaSalle 
training, he is partner in the largest firm of 
Certified Public Accountants in the State of 
Florida. Hisincomeis more than ten times 
as large as when he started—and he is still 
in his early thirties! 


How You Can Win 
That Extra $5,000 a Year 
‘**Exceptional cases,’’ you say —that of 
Dryden, and Whitney and Pentland— 
But—don't you think an extra $5,000 
a year looked just as impossible to them 


The Red Book Magazine 


M Would you turn down 
an added $5000 a year? 


—just because you’re afraid to 
make the move that spells 


SUCCESS? 









when they started, as it does right now, 
perhaps, to you? 

Of course it did! 

These men, however, recognized their 
chance—they ‘‘stuck to their guns’’—they 
got the training! 

And just as sure as the sun will rise to- 
morrow, the same practical home-study 
training which lifted them to high positions 
will increase the salaries of thousands of 
men — men who are now ey of this 
opportunity for perhaps the very first time 
in their lives— 

Will you be one of them ? 

Only you can decide — 

But one thing is absolutely certain. Before you 
turn this page—before you swing your thought away 
from this ——. —- of your future— you 
should send to LaSalle and get the facts. 

The coupon will bring you, without cost or obliga- 
tion, two books— one a 64-page book outlining the 
opportunities in the field that most appeals to you 
and showing you exactly how to meet them—the 
other, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” the story 
of how one man, after many wanderings, found the 
path to responsibility and power. 

As you value your future—fill in, clip and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
— oe oe oe oe oe ee Find Yourself Thru LaSalle = — — — 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 766-R CHICAGO 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
(D Industrial Management: 

Production Control, In- 


Busi M t: Managerial, 


Sales and Executive positions. 





Higher Accountancy: Auditor, dustrialEngineering.etc. / 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- oO Modern Foremanship. 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. p IM. ° 












Expert Bookkeeping. 

OC. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants, 

OC Modern Salesmanship. 

0 Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic: Traffic Manager, Rate 
Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 
Railway Station Management. 

CJ Law: LL.B. Degree. 

oO Modern B Corr iP d 





oP 

(CO Banking and Finance. /- 

[J Stenotypy: Training /j 
in the marvelous ma- 
chine shorthand for 
positions as Court 
Reporter,Secretary,Con- 
vention . 
Stenographer;machine furnished. 

C] Business English. 

0 Commercial Law. 










eporter and Super- = 


O Effective Speaking. 
0) Commercial Spanish. 
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ould an unscented June * 
be truly June to you? 


Is your response to fragrance keen or dull ? 





° wa) 
“4 the real June. . 
Sg j For it is to those gifted with perceptive 
C\9 * nostrils that June yields her rarest charm. 
X 


THIS FREE SAMPLE CAKE WILL PLEASE YOU 
— OR LEAVE YOU INDIFFERENT 


To help you test your responsiveness to the magical allure 
of scent in the intimate things you use, we will send you free 
of charge a generous sample cake of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap together with a book of valuable beauty secrets, called, 
“Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” The advice in this book is 
endorsed by a famous skin specialist. Send coupon today. 
The price of a full-size cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap is 
25 cents at drug stores. Cashmere Bouquet is “ Hard- 
Milled,” and one cake lasts a very long time. 


What does the word “June” make you 
think of? Some will think only of “pretty 
days” and outdoor games. Others will 
think of brilliant color, grasses green and 
trees a-blossom—yet remain “blind” to 


These will think of flower-fragrance; of the 
perfume rather than the color of blossoms; 
of sweet woodland scents and a whiff of 
honeysuckle in a twilight breeze. 

These scent-conscious people are acutely 
sensitive to impression through odor. An 
agreeable scent literally delights them. Its 
absence leaves them vaguely dissatisfied. 
A faint odor hovering about a package of 
old love letters brings back other days more 
vividly than a picture. They revel in the 
natural scerts—of driftwood burning in a 
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fireplace, of a bake-shop when the ovens are 
opening, of a bath in a flower-essence soap. 

The flower-essences which make Cash- 
mere Bouquet so delightful to well-bred 
nostrils also aid in the cleansing action of 
the soap—their presence gives to Cashmere 
lather a finer detergent quality. 

It seems strange to mention dirt in the 
same breath with a soap so dainty and de- 
lightful as Cashmere Bouquet, but the 
essences make Cashmere Bouquet remark- 
ably effective in loosening and removing 
from the skin and pores every clogging par- 
ticle that stands in the way of a smooth, 
soft,andimmaculately beautifulcomplexion. 

If your nose is perceptive to the sensuous 
joys of agreeable scent, you will find in 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap an individual sat- 
isfaction which less sensitive people will 


never know. 

= (Oo 
' Est. 1806 
Colgate & Company 
Montreal. 


Skin."’ 
Name 
Address 


City 


FREE SAMPLE 


(Dept. 33G, 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Street, 


Please send me, free, a sample-size cake of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap and a copy of *“*Nature’s Way to Lovely 
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ALICE DAY 
Film Star 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Hollywood 
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MARCELINE DAY 
Film Star 


Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise, Hollywood 
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BONNER 


Film Star 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Hollywooc 
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Film Star 
Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise, Hollywood 
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in “Rio Rita” 


NAOMI JOHNSON 
Photograph by DeMirjian Studio, New York 
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KASHA HAROLDI 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr, Hollywood 
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Throughout the years, the suc- 
cess of “Body by Fisher” has 
been completely identified 
with the success of the cars 
which are recognized leaders 
in their respective price groups 
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, oe the courtyard a youth played a musical 
phrase over and over on his silver trumpet. I 
wondered what possible meaning it could have for 
him or anybody else; and at last I closed the win- 
dow to shut the lonely, empty voice out of my ears. 

Sometime afterward I went to a symphony con- 
cert. The leader waved his wand, and the orchestra 


lifted its mighty voice. High, clear and trium- 
phant, atop the body of tone,.rode the voice of the 
trumpeter singing his familiar song. Strengthened 
and interpreted by the great orchestra, its meaning 
came plain to all who had ears to hear. 

The violins took the motif, drenched it in tears 
and sent it on in sweetened sorrow; the wind in- 
struments put gay trills of gladness into it, so that 
it danced ahead; the drums rolled its rhythm, and 
the cymbals clashed its climax. Always the silver 
trumpet tones floated above it all, leading on— 
the soul, the reason, of the whole movement. 

I think that apart from the crowd none of us 
means much. We must have the press of the 
crowd to draw virtue from us. It is necessary for 
many lives to touch ours, necessary for ours to touch 
many, if there is to be meaning and power and un- 
derstanding in what we do and what we are. Iso- 
lation is emptiness to the soul of man. 


Decoration by 
Franklin Booth 


lo Patri 


You remember that while the priests blew the 
trumpets and marched about the walls of -Jericho, 
the people following in silence, nothing happened. 
But on the seventh day, when the trumpeters blew 
with all their power and the people joined in with 
a mighty shout, the walls fell. No walls fall before 
the solitary trumpeter. 

You who feel alone, misunderstood, unappre- 
ciated, go out to the crowd. Sense their tragedy; 
know their joy; ache with the pain of their labor; 
taste the salt sweat of their days. Feel with them. 
Apart you have no understanding, and none is 
shown you. Among them they become part of you. 

Then if you carry a silver trumpet, if you really 
know the motif of a great movement, you can play 
it, and they will do the rest. History records their 
doing so. Moses might have stayed in the king's 
palace, Lincoln might have remained quietly in his 
law office, Wilson in his study, but their songs would 
have remained unsung. 

I do not say they were understood, always. I say 
only that while they played their parts in the orches- 
tra, their meaning came clear, and that at the end 
of the piece there was an instant’s hush in which 
their trumpets rang truly. It was for that instant 
they cared. 
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The great open spaces are open no more. 

They’re choked up with flivvers that rattle and roar, 

And wherein, as they scatter and scuttle like ants, 
Sit middle-aged ladies in pants. 


A: roadsides they bend o’er the flivvers’ raised hoods; 

They crouch o’er the camp-stoves that litter the woods. 

Who has not observed them, like strange fungous plants, 
Stout middle-aged ladies in pants? 


‘ie be seen from the front they apparently fear, 

For they never are visible save from the rear— 

At least so it seems to the person who chants 
This Hate Hymn of ladies in pants. 


= wear khaki shirts, which bunch up and collect 

In the seats of said trousers with much the effect 

Of a truck’s differential gear housing. Gallants, 
You'll notice, shun matrons in pants. 











| zon hike and they picnic. They paddle canoes. 

They stand upon hilltops and block up the views. 

And as one who from looking at Nature decants 
More pleasure, darn ladies in pants! 
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keeping fresh a soft translucent 
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The Beauty Men Admire 


Is natural beauty—which to thousands means “that school- 


girl complexion” —kept and guarded in this simple way 





GOOD complexions are too 
priceless for experiment. 

Remember that before 
Palmolive came women were 
told, “use no soap on your 
faces.” Soaps then were 
judged too harsh. 

Palmolive is a beauty soap, 
made by experts in beauty, 
for one purpose only; to safe- 
guard your complexion. 

In your own interest, don’t 
take chances. See that you 
get real Palmolive for use on 
your face. 











ATURAL skin loveliness is the clever 
woman's goal. For she knows that 
thus alone true attractiveness is gained. 


For that reason, present-day beauty cul- 
ture is based on natural rules in skin care 
—soap and water, a clean skin, pores kept 
free of beauty destroying matter. 

The only secret is in knowing which 
soap to use; to be sure that only a proved 
complexion soap touches the face. A 
good complexion is too precious to risk 
to any other sort. 

Thus, millions, advised by beauty author- 
ities, use Palmolive and no other on their 
faces; a soap made of rare cosmetic oils, 
a soap made to be used freely, lavishly, 

on the skin. 


The rule to follow if guarding a 
good complexion is your goal 
So, largely on expert advice more 
and more thousands of women turn 
to the balmy lather of Palmolive, 
used this way. 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do 
this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They 
must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake 
—then note the difference one week makes. 
The Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 


10° Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


you break the wrapper— it is never sold unwrapped 
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COMMON-SENSE 


Being Different 


BRUCE BARTON 


EDITORIAL 


By 














HERE was a millionaire who had - 


a peculiarity. He hated display. 
He wore old clothes, and prided himself 
on an exaggerated simplicity. 

The men in his company catered to 
his whim. Summoned out to his ranch 
for an interview, they always put on 
old clothes. 

One day a young man, who was quite 
an insignificant cog in the machine, re- 
ceived the royal summons. He arrived 
in a checked suit, with a red necktie and 
a brown derby. He wore spats, and 
carried a cane. His costume could be 
heard for several blocks. 

The millionaire took one look at him 
and exploded. When he had talked 
himself breathless, the young man spoke. 

“Everybody told me how I ought to 
dress to come out here,” he said. “I 
hate that sort of sycophancy. The 
trouble with your business is that every 
man in it is trying to think like you, 
look like you and act like you. My 
days in your employ may be numbered, 
but as long as I stay, you can make up 
your mind to one thing: I am going 
to be different.” 

The millionaire passed away a year 
ago. The young man is the head of 
the business, and perhaps the most in- 
fluential man of his years in the land. 

Why is it that such a small percent 
age of educated people get anywhere? 
The Carnegie Foundation made a care- 





ful study of that question and came to 
this impressive conclusion: that suc- 
cess, even in such technical lines as en- 
gineering, is due only fifteen per cent 
to technical knowledge. The other 
eighty-five per cent is personality. 

The common idea is that God gives 
personality to only a few and denies it 
to all the rest. A more truthful state- 
ment is that most people lack personal- 
ity because they are too lazy to develop 
it. They feel insecure unless they are 
part of a majority. Their principal con- 
cern is to find out what others are 
thinking, in order that they may think 
likewise. They drift downstream. 

Leaders act otherwise. Whatever 
distinguishing mark Nature has given 
them, attractive or unattractive, they 
cherish jealously. “One does not half 
realize the power of my ugliness,” said 
Mirabeau. He realized it; no one who 
had seen him once could possibly forget 
him. 

“Our expense is for conformity,” said 
Emerson. “It is for cake that we all 
run in debt—not the intellect, not the 
heart, not beauty, not worship, that 
costs so much.” 

For cake—for trying to think and act 
like everybody else. This is the life 
investment of the crowd. 

But here and there is one who has 
the courage to be himself. Fate sees 
him, and hands him a ticket to the top. 
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4 FUSSY PACKAGE 


A rich feast in nuts and chocolate 


If you can distinguish between the fin- 
est chocolates carefully blended and finely 
milied, and the other kinds— 

If you appreciate the flavor of vanilla 
bean, contrasted with its imitations— 

If you prefer nut centers and nut combi- 
nations, and if you want your favorite 
assortment in a package of rich and quiet 
beauty, you will thank us for directing 
you to the Fussy Package. 

There are no soft centers in the Fussy 
Package. It is a special assortment for 
those who like chocolates with hard, or 
“chewey centers. It is a good example 
of how Whitman's Chocolates are selected 
and packed to suit individual tastes. 
Thousands already know the Fussy Choc- 
olates as their first favorites. Hundreds 
of thousands more no doubt will welcome 
them. 

Sold only in those selected stores, one in 
nearly every neighborhood, that combine 
selling fine candy with giving good service. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Fussy Package contains chocolate 
pieces enclosing Almonds, Walnuts, Fil- 
berts, Peanuts, Brazil Nuts, Pecans, Double 
Walnuts, Pecan Caramels, Triple Almonds, 
Nougat, Nut Bricklets, Nut Brittle, Almond 
Dates, Double Peanuts, Nougat Caramels, 
and Almond Caramels. Packed in boxes 
from half pound to five pounds. 
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UP? from the edge of the prairie and over 

the range rode three. Their buckskin 
was black with blood and shiny from much 
wiping of greasy knives, and nearly all the 
fringes had been cut off their «pants for 
thongs. Their hair hung to their shoulders. 
Traps rattled in sacks lashed behind their 
Spanish saddles, and across the pommel each 
carried a long Hawkins rifle of shining brass- 
bound steel and battered wooden stock. 
Their six pack-mules bulged with square 
bales of beaver, worth eight dollars a pound 
in St. Louis and six in the mountains. 

They traveled in a long string, old Rube 
Thatcher leading, and Gullion and young 
Sam Lash, hard at the rumps of the- mules, 
cursing any that straggled. All of. their 
stock was gaunt from long going, but still 
they rode hard, with iron spurs ajingle 
against their horses’ ribs. 
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Illustrated by Arthur E.Becher 


Flin begins the greatest and 
most glowing romance of the old West 
that this magazine has ever pub- 
lished. Its author’s distinction, first 
achieved by those splendid novels 
“Capitol Hill” and “Blood of the 
Conquerors,’ will be immeasurably 
enhanced by this captivating story. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine). All rights reserved. 39 
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More wealth was in their packs 
than any of them had seen before, 
and the old town of Taos was just 
the other side of the range. 

White liquor and fandangos, fat 
eating and store fixings, lay before 
them, and a year of hard days lay 
behind. 

“Hump yourself, you gol-darn 
mule! This outfit’s bound for 
Taos!” 

They had trapped up the South Platte in the fall when 
cottonwood was yellow in the bottoms and cold winds blew 
swarming wildfowl out of the north, and early snow tipped 
blue mountains white. All day long they had worked waist- 
deep in cold, muddy water, setting traps and tending traps 
with a careful patient art, and one eye on the bushes where 
Ute and ’Rapaho might hide. While light lasted, they had 
skinned beaver and stretched pelts on willow frames, and fleshed 
and grained and baled them. By firelight they had boiled and 
roasted meat and ate it in chunks, unsalted, with strips of buffalo 
fat for bread. Then they had mended moccasins and molded 
bullets and cursed the weather and the Indians. After fourteen 
hours’ hard work two slept and one watched, listening for the 
snort of a mule that would mean the smell of brown skin in the 
bushes. 

It was a hell of a life, and they often said they’d quit it, but 
no one ever did. You never quit the mountains till you got 
rubbed out. 

When snow fell there was nothing to do but cut wood and 
smoke and swap lies. Young Sam Lash was an up-an’-coming 
liar, but he couldn’t shine with old Rube. Rube had been every- 
where when everything happened. Sam figured he was at least 
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a hundred and fifty to have been everywhere he’d been, and done 


everything he’d done. Old Rube admitted that when he came to 
the mountains, Pike’s Peak was a hole in the ground. He was 
at Salt Lake the year of the big storm when it snowed for 
seventy days and the snow was seventy feet deep. Whole herds 
of buffalo were frozen, he said, and in the spring they dug 
them up, fresh as a new-laid egg, and threw them into the lake 
and had pickled humps enough to last the Ute nation a hundred 
years. 

He told about the white giants with red hair and green eyes 
that lived on an island in Salt Lake and rode on hairy elephants. 
Nobody had ever seen them, but old Rube had seen logs drift 
in that were big as a hogshead and had been cut with axes four 
feet wide. 

Rube was one more coon that had been to the famous peetri- 
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fied country. The way he told it, he was going through a desert 
and had starved four days when he came to a country where 
gtass was green and flowers blooming and birds singing and he 
sang out: “Hurrah for summer doin’s.” He up and cracked at 
a bird in a tree, and it flew into a thousand pieces; and when 
the mules bit the grass, it splintered and cut their mouths. Every- 
thing was peetrified, even the water in the streams; and the 
gooseberries along the creek were emeralds, and the raspberries 
were rubies. He gathered him a whole sackful of jewelry and 
pulled out of there, but he had to empty the sack to save weight 
before he made the next water, and all he brought away was 
one ruby. He showed them that. Gullion said it wasn’t any ruby 
but just a garnet, like you could get off any Navajo, and the 
other two gave Gullion the laugh. He was simple as a kit 
aver, 

Along in January it had snowed so deep the horses couldn’t 
reach grass even on the wind-swept flats, and they had to cut 
cottonwood trees and use the top twigs for fodder, and even then 
one mule died. It was so cold and the wind blew so hard a man 
could only work about fifteen minutes at a stretch. They took 





The mountain men rode straight 
through. Out of the way, you 
greasers! You can't shine now! 


turns cutting fodder and firewood 
all day long, and they were never 
warm. Huddled in together they 
began to hate each other a little, as 
men in winter quarters always will. 
When Sam Lash told that his 
mother’s family in Virginia had 
owned slaves and a Concord coach, 
Gullion got mad. He said if Sam 
Lash thought he could shine in the 
mountains because his folks owned 
darkies back in the States, he was 
plumb loco. He said in the moun- 
tains a man was on his own, and 
where he came from was nobody's 
business. 

Gullion was a hard case. Both 
his ears were clipped off across the 
top. He claimed they had been bit- 
ten off in a ruction at Taos, but any- 
one could see they were cut clean, 
and some knew they cut the ears off 
convicts in the State of Delaware. 
Gullion was a good trapper and 
scared of nothing, but when he got 
fight in him, he was bad. When 
Lash told him to go to hell, he began 
to slobber and his hands began to 
work, and he said he'd bitten the 
nose off a man for telling him to go 
to hell once, and he was half froze 
for a ruction anyway. Lash stood 
up and told him to come on, but 
old Rube got between. He said if Gullion felt like chaw- 
ing noses, he could go out and try to chaw the nose off 
a Ute. He said this was no time for social doings, and 
if those two wanted to fight they could wait till they hit 
Taos. He got him a big stick of cottonwood and told them 
the minute they tangled he’d crack the man that started it 
right behind the ear. So then they shut up. 

Rube got down on his luck too, and said a man was a 
fool to spend his life in the mountains. He said he felt like 
pulling for Missouri, to trap a squaw, and settle down, and 
eat Johnny-cake and hominy the rest of his life. 

He said that every year, but of course he never went. 
No man ever left buffalo hump to eat hog. You never quit 
the mountains till you got rubbed out. 

When the water began to run in late March, they pulled 
for the flats of the South Platte and began to trap again, 
working into high country as the weather opened and geese went 
yelping north and beaver came out of their lodges to wet their 
slides and cut timber. By the time the cottonwoods showed 
green, and buffalo calves began to drop, they had beaver packs 
as heavy as ever three men took out of the mountains, and 
there was nothing for it but to hit the Taos trail. 


“Hemp yourself, you gol-darn mule! Beaver buys liquor and 


this chile’s got a dry!” 

On the east slope snow still lay deep under heavy spruce timber, 
and they floundered upward slow and hard, but where they came 
out on top of the divide above timberline, new grass was already 
up in the sun, wild sheep ran for the rocky peaks, marmots 
whistled and ptarmigan whirred. They stopped to blow their 
horses and looked east across a hundred miles of prairie, and west 
to the white broken tops of San Juan range, fifty miles away. 
Down on the flat country dark living masses seemed to move. 

“T can see buffalo traveling,” said Sam Lash, shading his eyes. 
He claimed to be able to see farther than any other man he ever 
met. Old Rube shaded his eyes and looked too. 
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The wedding in due course 

would happen. In the spirit of 

Ambrosio was nothing urgent. 

That was why Lola felt like 
pulling his ears. 
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“Yessir,” he said. “Damned if it aint, and one 
old bull’s got a flea on his hump!” 
Down the west slope where the snow melts first, 
everything was alive, and the lower they went, the 
more life showed. White-stemmed aspen was budding 
into leaf; brush along the cafon was greening, and 
the creek roared over its banks with yellow water 
running straight from melting snow. Great blue fool- 
hens boomed up beside the trail and perched tame in 
tall dark spruce trees silver-tipped with the new 
year’s growth. Bluejays squabbled and screamed 
among the trees in fluttering couples, and little red 
squirrels raced and chattered. Now and then a black- 
tail buck with sprouting knobby antlers bounced out 
of the brush and up the mountain in long stiff-legged 
hops. Once they came on a black bear digging wild 
onions, and he woofed and scampered, making their 
pack-mules snort and swerve. 
They stopped for nothing. At noon they chewed 
jerked meat they had in their pockets and drank 
muddy water lying flat by the creek. At sunset they 
were down at the foot of the mountains where the 
low bunchy pifion grew sparse like apple trees in 
an orchard. Grass was thick and six inches high, and 
flowers were blooming red, yellow and blue, bright 
as Indian paint. With a hook and line he had in 
his hat, and slugs he found under a log, Sam Lash 
fished in the eddies along the edge of the swollen 
creek and pulled out big trout. They had copper- 
green backs with black spots, salmon-pink sides and 
bone-white bellies. They fell flopping in the grass 
and danced themselves to death. Over the fire they 
curled and popped, showing white meat fine as clot- 
ted cream. 
This was safe country, so they turned the mules 
loose on good forage and slept without a guard by a 
big red fire. 
They were up and riding by dawn along the edge 
of the hills where the timber peters out and the blue 
sage begins and spreads west to the gorge of the Rio 
Grande. Prairie dogs were out of the ground, upright 
and chirping beside their mounds, jerking nervous 
tails. Badgers threw up fresh dirt from their under- 
ground hunting, and stuck out grizzled noses stained 
with clay and blood. Jack-rabbits sat tame and lazy 
beside the trail, the sunrise shining pink through their 
tall ears. Away off to the west, antelope galloped 
and wheeled, and their white flags flashed in the sun. 
Late in the afternoon they topped a rise and saw 
Taos valley, green with new crops, and the brown 
huddle of the town among cottonwood trees. 
Taos was a place where Indians and Mexicans had 
lived since God knows when. It was the first place 
north of Santa Fe where you could throw a spree, 
and the first place south of Bent’s Fort on the Ar- 
kansas where you could sell beaver. 
Taos was a place where corn grew and women lived. 
Soon or late, every man in the mountains came to 
Taos. They came to it from as far north as the 
Red, and as far south as the-Gila. They came to 
it like buffalo to a salt-lick, across thousands of dan- 
gerous miles. Taos whisky and Taos women were known and 
talked about on every beaver stream in the Rockies. More than 
any other place Taos was the heart of the mountains. 
When they saw Taos, they rose in their stirrups and gave a yell. 
First they came to the Indian pueblo three miles from the 
town. It rose in two five-storied blocks of brown adobe on 
either side of a bright stream shining through budded willow 
brush. The mountains lifted east of it, and westward spread 
farm-lands where brown men were scratching the earth with 
wooden plows, digging sakeys, and singing to their gods while 
they worked. The whole town was out in the sun. Red-skirted, 
barefooted women were on the roofs and in front of fhe houses, 
bending over baskets, kettles and hides. Young girls were plas- 
tering walls, silver bracelets and rings flashing through mud they 
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They stopped and smiled overt 


laid on with long smooth strokes. 
shoulders at the riding men, and some of the bolder waved. Lean 
dogs and dirty papooses scattered away from the road. 

They waved and shouted and clattered on. 

Four men that had stopped at the pueblo to trade swung into 


their saddles and galloped to join them. They were mountain 
men too—Marcelline the Mexican, and Chabonard from Canada, 
and Pegleg Smith and Black Harris. They shouted greetings 
without a stop, and rode on in a cavalcade through the Indian 
lands. 

Wild-plum bushes piled white blossom along the sakeys; sum 
freed waters ran noisily to sprouting crops; and the air was full 
of a spring smell. 

When they struck the gate of the town, some one started the 





Indian chant they always chanted when they rode in bunches 
feeling good. 

“Hai, hai, hai!’ he chanted. “Hai-yai, hai-yai, hai-yai!” 
‘cai all took it up and chanted it to the rumble of their 
riding. 

“Hai, hai, hai! Hai-yai, hai-yai, hai-yai!” 

Around the plaza brown men slouched, sulky and resentful in 
doorways, with serapes pulled up and sombreros pulled down, with 
corn-husk cigarettes hanging from secretive mouths. More came 
out from bars and stores, and stood and looked. Some got up 
from squatting comfort against shady walls, and some left games 
of coon-can, but none gave a greeting. 

A cock-fight at the corner, that was right in the way, blew 
up into running cursing men and fluttering squawking birds. 


The mountain men rode straight through it and saved some 
rooster’s life. 

Out of the way, you greasers! You can’t shine now! Here 
come mountain men hell-bent for a spree! 

Barelegged women, passing with water-jars and baskets on 
their heads, stopped and looked shyly delighted, and other women 
ran to doors and peered and ogled, and from tiny windows and 
barely opened portales of great houses even rica women peeped 
with eager eyes. How Mexican women loved hard-riding, Indian- 
killing gringos, full of fun and money! 

Ho, you muchachas, get ready for big doin’s. 

Wash off the red stain of alegria that saves your faces from 
the sun. Put on your bright red skirts and white camisas. Hang 
silver and gold on your necks and arms. Limber your legs for 
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-ARTHUGWE- 
SECHER: 


“Gimme a gal!” he shouted. And then a girl came forward, eyes shining. 


dancing, and wear roses in your hair Here come moun- 


tain men hell-bent for a spree! 


Chapter Two 


SAM LASH grew up in a log house in western Kentucky, where 


his father was among the first to build and plow. Inside 
were puncheon floor, straw tick and copper kettle, hoe-cake and 
hominy and wild game for meat. Outside, the corn sprang tall 
from black loam where the forest had fallen, and all around the 
snake fence the forest still stood. 
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Sam didn't 


He heard bob-white in the morning and whippoorwill at dusk, 
and sometimes in the night he heard a panther scream. He re- 
membered when men carried rifles to the cornfield, and a brother 
crawling home bloody with arrows in his back and a wet scalp 
thrown down with curses. He knew always that brown skin 
was to shoot at, and Indian hair to lift. 

A lean blond buck in hickory and homespun, he went to husk- 
ing parties, log-rollings, hay-rides. He fought rough and tumble 
for the fun of it, drank forty-rod and apple-jack, and swung 
girls in the Virginia reel while fiddles played “Turkey in the 
Straw.” 


Everything was moving West right past the door. Conestoga 





rise to her any too lively. He stood staring. 


wagons went through almost every day bound for the river and 


the Indian country beyond. One after another his big brothers 
went West. Sam’s mother, hoping to hold him, put him in a 
blacksmith shop. He hammered tires and shoes and mended 
single-trees and tongues, and heard waiting men tell about beaver 
and buffalo, Arapahoe, Cheyenne and Comanche, Santa Fe and 
the Mexican trade—about mountains unmapped and enormous. 

Sam only waited till he had a hundred dollars. Then he headed 
West as a goose heads north in spring. He dreamed of wild 
country and of himself in buckskin on a horse, of fine fights and 
easy money and towns to blow it in; but chiefly he followed 
the crowd and the urge that was in him. 


She seemed to take all the caper out of him. 


St. Louis was booming when he hit it. Long rows of paddle- 
wheel ships nosed up to the docks, and singing, shouting negroes 
swung the loads. For the first time in his life Sam Lash walked 
among crowds agape and delighted. Corn-crackers in homespun 
and high boots geehawed their mule teams in cluttered muddy 
streets, cracked eight-foot whips and squirted tobacco-juice from 
bulging jaws. Traders full of corn liquor and easy money swelled 
around in boiled shirts, long-tailed coats of bright color, and 
beaver hats big as buckets, with rings on their fingers and heavy 
gold chains across their gaudy vests. They rolled big cigars in 
their mouths and treated each other noisily in reeking bars. 
Women in bright ballooning silks rolled by in phaétons and 
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coaches. Such women Sam had never seen before. Dark soft 
women, they were, with velvet skins and round arms and necks 
and helpless hands; looking and smelling like great flowers, they 
seemed hardly of the same sex as the shrill, thin, busy women 
he had mostly known. 

Far more than women, men in buckskin filled his eye—men 
out of the mountains! They were men of many kinds—dark 
French Canadians and half-breeds; blond, lanky Missourians of 
his own kind; a few Swedes and Englishmen and a few Mexicans 
—but all were alike in buckskin and sunburn, in long hair and 
smooth face, in lean hard-bitten strength and swaggering inde- 
pendence. They came from a place where fat men, fools and 
cowards cannot live. Sam Lash was headed for that same place. 


FORTY new Conestogas, painted blue and red, with new white 
covers shining in the sun, sat in a circle waiting for the start, 
while forty breakfast. camp-fires sent up blue smoke. 

Wide-horned oxen were rounded up on the prairie, poured into 
the circle of wagons, milling in their dust. Hickory-shirted team- 
sters sorted and yoked them, yelling whoa’s and curses. Owners 
climbed into light Springfield carriages and trotted on ahead. 
Hunters swung into saddles. Shouts went round the circle; whips 
cracked; and the train. stretched and crawled. 

Sam Lash trudged beside a rut and prodded a laboring steer. 

Daily the country lifted and flattened, faded from green to 
pale gray and yellow, stretched desolate and enormous so far it 
hurt the eye to look. Trees were gone, and rivers- were bone- 
white sand. Game was scarce, and water was far between. 

It seemed to Sam Lash they would never get anywhere—as 
though they moved against a space too great to conquer. 

Water and chuck were short, and so was talk. Everyone was 
tired and empty. Sun, dust and distance beat heavily upon their 
spirits. War-parties of Osages, with their faces painted black, and 
their shaved scalps vermilion, sat their horses and watched, but 
were afraid. Some.rode into camp to beg and got nothing but 
curses. Sam Lash took long, tired turns at guarding the cavva- 
yard, riding lonely circles round the sleeping stock, with the yip 
and bicker of coyotes in his ears, and visions of sneaking Indians 
pricking him awake. 

Storm struck them, piling up black with thunder and lightning, 
exploding into a rush of great hailstones that killed a picketed 
horse and drove men under wagons. An arroyo that had been 
bone dry rushed in a red wide flood across their way, and wagons 
bogged in the mud of its wake. 

One morning they saw the far-away prairie spotted to the 
horizon with black things thick as huckleberries on a bush. The 
black things moved and massed, and a shout went up from one 
end of the train to the other. Hurrah for the meat! 

With wide eyes and pounding blood, Sam Lash saw buffalo— 
black solid acres of wild beef moving in a rumble that shook 
the earth. He saw hunters put out on restless horses, heard 
the boom of heavy rifles, and the train came up with men bloody 
to the elbows, piling red meat on steaming hides, sorting choco- 
late-colored livers out of purple piles of entrails, cutting tongues 
out of huge shaggy heads. 

That night they gathered around fires and gorged and joked, 
greasy blades flashing over limitless hump-rib, boudin, fleece and 
tongue. Wild meat put new life into them all, so that they sang 
and shouted, and fiddles were brought out and stories told. All 
were happy, but especially the buckskinned men from the moun- 
tains. “Ho, boy,” they shouted to each other, “it’s good to be 
among the meat again! Hurrah for mountain doin’s!” 

Lying that night with a full belly by a dying fire, sucking on 
a pipe, Sam Lash felt content. He was glad to be halfway to 
nowhere. Home for him was to lie beside a road. 


ALIEN, jobless and ragged, he wandered the streets of the mud 
town they called Taos. Flat, square houses made of yellow 
dirt, huddled all inside one high protecting wall, bunched around a 
treeless public square full of dust, dogs and beggars, saddle- 
horses dozing on three legs, loafers propped against shady walls 
staring at brown, barelegged women that padded by with water- 
jars on their heads. 

It smelled of dust, horses, sweat and wine. At evening it 
tinkled with hidden music and always it pattered softly in a 
strange tongue. 

It was a lazy place where everyone seemed waiting for some- 
thing, not caring when it came. To the stranger it was a place 
hostile with the deadly hostility of indifference. It hid its life 
away behind walls three feet thick in cool dark cavelike rooms 
and invisible courts. It showed him little mica-set iron-barred 


windows and great double doors set on heavy hinges. Through 
them, briefly opened, he glimpsed the rich kernel of the town’s 
life in the great sprawling houses where owners of sheep and 
slaves sat safe and easy. He glimpsed pretty women in flowered 
patios, and Indian slaves bearing silver dishes. Hungrily he 
smelled meat, chocolate and wine. He saw men dressed in velvet 
ride out on shining horses. They rode with proud-lifted heads 
and did not look at him. 

Only the priest looked at him. 

The priest had a great house too, with an orchard behind it. 
He was a tall young man with saddle-yellow hawk-nosed face 
and long legs that fought his robe. He met Sam Lash on a 
corner, stopped him and spoke to him in good English, asking 
him where he came from and what he did. Sam Lash said he 
came from Missouri and was looking for work. The priest looked 
at him hard as a man looks at a strange new thing he knows 
he must deal with. He gave him work picking apples in the 
shady orchard, and afterward a girl called him into a long kitchen 
where a red savory mess stewed in an iron kettle. She brought 
him a pottery bowl of it and a stack of thin hot wheat cakes 
she made on a stone griddle. When he had eaten his fill the 
young padre gave him a dollar and a blessing and sent him on 
his way. 

That night he crouched in a doorway and watched them 
dance—caballeros in flaring pants, buckskinned hunters with 
bright new shirts on, women of the street and women out of the 
great houses in gaudy camisas and rebozos. The priest was there, 
and none swung the girls any better than he. Candles lighted 
blue smoke from corn-husk cigarillos, and a little drunken fiddler 
rocked and sawed and made the whole room hop. 

One girl was taller than any of the others, and she wore a 
scarlet shawl and had black hair piled high and her white neck 
lifted sweetly. 

In the doorway sprawled dirty boys and a few beggars—and 
Sam Lash, dirty and ragged as any. Beggars sprawled idle, wait- 
ing a dole, but Sam Lash crouched tense, full of hunger, hope 
and envy. Sprout of a conquering race, he squatted ragged among 
beggars, and eagerly took with his eyes all that he saw. Women, 
gold and silver, slaves and wine were his. A great house firm 
as the earth, stored with fat living, comforted his driven home- 
>). ae 

The only job that he could get was going back the way he 
came. Once more he trudged beside oxen in choking dust and 
shouted “Whoa!” and saw the mountains sink into the earth be- 
hind him. But halfway across, he got a job with a wagon-train 
headed for Taos, and back to mudtown he went, knowing he 
must, but hardly knowing why. 


MORE than a year he spent in journeys, a vagabond between 
jobs, learning language and country. Then in the second 
spring when mountain men were putting out for the fur country, 
a man named Wyeth, who had worked with Jim Bridger in the 
north, organized a party in Taos to trap the southern streams, 
One more man he needed, and one more man was hard to get; 
for beaver was six dollars a pound, and almost every trapper 
was in the field either on his own or working for one of the 
big companies. 

The one more man he finally found was a lanky, tow-headed 
bullwhacker, twenty-one years old and green as the new grass. 
His name was Sam Lash and his assets were one Hawkins rifle 
and the ragged homespun he wore. Wyeth took him because he 
had a good gun, could talk Mex and was red and stuttering with 
eagerness. 

Twenty men and fifty horses strung out on the westward 
trail. Missouri Yankees, Canadian half-breeds, one Swede, an 
Englishman and two Delaware Indians made the crew. Sam 
Lash rode at the rear, eating the dust as usual. His job was 
to wrangle the stock and keep the pack-mules moving. 


They headed west and north to fool the greasers, for they 


were out to trap Mexican territory without a license. In the 
tilted pine-clad mesas of the San Juan country they turned south, 
past Inscription Rock and the ice caves, through a barren land 
where rivers of lava lamed their horses, and great red and purple 
buttes rose out of the desert like ships at sea. They saw the 
mud hogans and the pied sheep-herds of the Navajo, and with 
cocked rifles they traded beads and knives to the tall warriors 
for red and black blankets so tight-woven they would hold water. 
They struck the Rio Grande again below Socorro, where the 
river, thick with mud, cut through wide cottonwood bottoms. 
Buds were just beginning to swell; spring fur was still prime; 
and beaver sign was everywhere. Now Sam Lash learned to read 











He suddenly stooped. 


He learned to anchor a trap and bait it with the medicine 
he carried in a horn bottle, to set a float-stick, and flesh and 


sign. 


stretch a pelt. His days were all work and study. He had 
everything to learn. He had to learn his business of taking fur. 
He had to learn strange country, and the sign language that was 
the only common language of the mountains. And everything 
he learned he had to carry in his head. 

They summered in the White Mountains, and for three months 
he had life easy in a high, cool country where clear streams full 
of trout poured down from the peaks, and grass was thick in 
the cafions, and deer hid in the heavy spruce. They hunted just 
enough to eat, made moccasins and shirts, and sprawled in groups 
telling yarns and gambling for everything they had. 

Here Sam Lash proved himself, made himself over in the 
mountain pattern. He fought and held his own, and walked 
respected. He hunted and brought in more than his share of 
meat. He became known to all for one who could hold a track 
across dry ground like an Indian, and plant a ball where he 
wanted it. He made himself buckskin shirt and pants, traded for 
moccasins and a beaded pipe-case to hang around his neck, and 


She felt his arm about her, felt herself lifted, felt the sudden spring of the horse under the spur. 


a flat black hat. He scraped his face and let his yellow hair 
hang long and tangled to his shoulders. He walked swaggering 
in the pride of young power. He was a mountain man—wagh! 

When Sam Lash hit Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas that winter, 
he owned four horses and two hundred dollars. Before he blew 
his money, he bought traps and a pack-sack, Green River knives, 
powder and lead, and Virginia leaf tobacco. With a good store 
of these, he was his own man for months; and his own man 
he planned to remain. He was going it alone as a free trapper. 

He did not stay at the Fort a week. He could stay nowhere. 
He could stand anything but comfort. He could do anything 
but rest. He lived a life of starvations and liked it. When he 
hit a town, a trading post or a rendezvous, he was a creature of 
crying needs. Riding into a town, he felt as though he could 
crunch its gathered human sweetness between his teeth, as though 
he could eat it whole and yell for more. And after a few days 
he would wake up poor and sick, hating the smell of huddled 
sheltered men, longing for mountains. 

Mountains had laid their spell on. him, as they did on all of 
his kind. Mountains were his work (Continued on page 120) 
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WE have all known men who were, by common consent, ac- 

counted good men, and we have all known men who were 
by almost all their neighbors considered bad. Generally speaking, 
a man who keeps his promises, pays his debts, lives with his own 
wife in a manner that keeps his domestic affairs out of the news- 
papers and the divorce-courts, and conducts himself in such fash- 
jon that his neighbors respect and trust him, is regarded as a 
good man. The man who is believed never to tell the truth if 
a lie will serve his purposes as well, whom no one expects to pay 
a debt or keep a promise, who is believed to steal and to neglect 
his wife and family for other women than the one woman to 
whom he is married, is regarded as a bad man. If we want to 
be technical about it, we say that one is a moral man and the 
other is immoral. 

We have more or less difficulty in dividing men, to say nothing 
at present about women, by this arbitrary rule. We come to 
know men who are moral in the sense that they do not lie and 
steal and swear and drink and gamble, who are hard of heart, 
merciless and uncharitable. We discover that some of the men 
whom we thought of as bad have somehow a strange substratum 
of courage, sympathy and honor. We are not always at liberty 
to suppose that these bad men in whom we have discovered good 
qualities are really good. We know men of whom we can say: 


His honor, rooted in dishonor, stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 


We are sure that there is something lacking in that man’s 
morality, even if we are not able to define it in the strange con- 
tradictions of the situation in which the man is revealed. 

Just so we are often compelled to readjust our notions of who 
is a good man and who is a bad man, and what is moral and 
what is immoral; but we are not yet in position to deny that 
there is a distinction and a difference. 


There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it hardly becomes any of us 
To say very much about the rest of us. 


But that fact must not be taken as implying that there is no 
distinction between good and evil, between that which is moral 
and that which is immoral. There is a difference. Our henroosts 
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are safer with some neighbors than with others. There are some 
men whom we feel we can trust, and others whom we believe to 
be untrustworthy. Though we be deceived a thousand times as 
to which class a particular man belongs in, we do not thereby 
obliterate the difference. 

A noted artist told me the other day that snow is almost any 
color, but practically never white. So, I am told, blacks are 
mostly blue or brown; there is very little pure black, but there 
are grays of varying shades. But that does not prove that black 
is white, or that the normal color of the snow is black. 

All this is by way of saying that there is such a thing as 
morality. It is also an admission that it is not as easy as it 
once was to tell just what is and what is not to be regarded as 
a moral action, or a moral man or woman. But the question is 
vital; and if we can discover any approach to an answer to it, 
we shall be doing something worth while. For a great many 
people just now are asking, some flippantly, and others with real 
concern: what és morality, anyway? 

We have as good a right to define morality as anyone, and 
among many definitions ours may be as nearly correct as most 
of them. Morality is the science of human well-being, and the 
adjustment of conduct to promote that well-being. 

This is, of course, a purely human and near-at-hand definition, 
I shall be asked: “Does not morality rest on revealed religion? 
How can we know what is right except as we know that God 
says this is right and that wrong? It is, and must be, the will of 
God, and his declaration, that makes one thing right and another 
wrong. Hence morality is based on divine revelation.” 

This article is not intended to be controversial, but I am quite 
willing to affirm that I cannot agree with this statement of the 
case. A thing does not become right or wrong because God com- 
mands it or forbids it; a thing is right or wrong, and therefore 
God commands that which is right and forbids that which is 
wrong. 

For people who believe in a righteous God, it is a shortcut to 
say: “I do this because it is the will of God.” Just so at an 
earlier stage in his career might either of those people have said: 
“T do this because my father tells me to do it.” But there comes 
a time when both parental authority and divine authority must 
reckon with a divinity back of the God of phenomena, and back 
of the God of authority, the God to whom God Himself pays 
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of Lincoln. Thus great native ability and 


thorough scholarship joined with a rich 
experzence well qualify him to present this 
illuminating article on a vital problem. 


tribute, the God who is the very soul of God, the God of immu- 
table righteousness. We may say, therefore, with sufficient accura- 
cy for common usage: “This is right because God commands it, 
and that is wrong because God forbids it.” But if God com- 
manded the evil He forbids, that would not make it right; and 
if He forbade the good He commands, that would not make it 
wrong. God commands what is right, but does not by His com- 
mand create the right. God does not create right. He created 
us, and put us in situations which involve the possibility of right 
and wrong; but right and wrong inhere in human relationships. 
The fact that God made us gives to God no arbitrary rights. 
He has some rights concerning us, but He has stern duties, and 
He cannot escape them. God must obey the laws of morality. 


I HOPE I am not shocking anyone, but if I am doing so, I 
still shall not desist. The moral law is more pervasive than 
gravitation. It is the one inescapable thing. From the height 
of the throne of God down to the very pit of hell, there is 
one moral law. That law is that every man, woman, child, angel, 
fiend or deity shall everywhere and always measure his obliga- 
tion by the rights of all beings that are capable of pleasure or 
pain. 
For while rights and duties are reciprocal as among beings 
who are capable of knowledge, duties extend beyond reciprocity. 

The worm has no sense of reciprocal obligation; but the worm, 
if he be a harmless one, has rights which my foot is bound to 
respect. The bird I may have hatched has no sense of duty to 
worship me as the creator who gave it life; but my duty does 
not depend on the bird’s measure of reciprocity. I must be kind 
to the bird, whether the bird worships me or not. I must refrain 
from stepping on a harmless worm, if I see it, whether the worm 
appreciates my carefulness or not. I did not make the worm, but 
if I had done so, my responsibility for the worm’s welfare would 
not be less but more. 

Morality, such as we are talking about in this article, is not 
something imposed upon helpless man by an arbitrary God, but 
something which God Himself cannot and does not seek to es- 
cape, something which no possible degree of badness can ever 
absolve a damned soul or a devil from accepting and following. 

Morality is of universal obligation. We may ascend into heaven 
or make our bed in hell, and we shall never escape from it. 
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By 
Dr. William E. 


Barton 


When I hear shallow people speaking of morality as “conven- 
tion” and as something which one may have a certain pride in 
defying, I know they and I are not talking about the same thing, 
or that they are talking very foolishly. Both may be true. 

I have spoken of one man’s right as being the measure of an- 
other man’s duty. This is a sort of rule-of-thumb, but it is 
inexact. It is near enough the truth for working purposes. It 
can be carried to extremes. The worm of which we were speak- 
ing has some right to my consideration, for it has some capacity 
for joy, as I suppose, which I recognize when I refrain from 
stepping on it. But I cannot go through life with no other 
thought than that of watching my step for fear of stepping on 
worms. I must run to the fire even if I step on several worms, 
and I must do other things, which assert a higher right over a 
lower one. I do not here and now go into the refinements and 
minutie of the question. But there is a measure of morality 
which is invariable, and it is of that I speak when I say that 
there is one moral law for heaven and earth and hell. That is, 
that every being capable of a moral act or motive shall always 
will to do his or her possible best. This, then, is the measured 
mile of moral philosophy, that everywhere, in earth and heaven 
and hell, obligation is commensurate with ability. 


AVING now asserted the universality of morality as binding 

upon all life that can understand and obey, we come to the 
disconcerting fact that human history shows us widely differing 
conceptions of what morality is. Plato was a noble teacher of 
morality, and his “Platonic love” has associated his name, quite 
mistakenly, with a type of love devoid of lust and supposedly 
singularly chaste. But the morality of Plato’s “Republic,” con- 
cerning let us say infanticide and sex-relations, is very different 
from that which we have learned. In one tribe it is moral to 
care for babies, and in other tribes to strangle or expose the 
weak and the surplus girls. In one tribe it is moral to honor 
old age, and in another to kill the aged when they become a 
burden. In one tribe polygamy is moral, and in another polyan- 
dry is advocated. 

We are not so far away from any savage custom as to pre- 
tend that we do not understand it. In war we arbitrarily make 
virtues out of what have been our vices; we commend men who 
kill and lie and burn. We cannot be so hypocritical as to pre- 
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tend that we do not understand how some tribes have practices 
very different from our own and pursue them with clear con- 
sciences. I am reserving sex morality for discussion later; but 
community of wives, or complete promiscuity, or the dedication 
of virgins at shrines that they become fit, as once was believed, 
for wifehood, cannot shock us very much. We are really too 
small a distance removed from all these things to be overproud 
of the little progress we have made. 

Whoever wants to discover the wide range of moral judgments 
which rule or have ruled in human development can find at least 
the beginnings of his material in Professor Sumner’s “Folkways,” 
that remarkable volume which seems to indicate not only that 
accepted custom could make anything right or anything wrong, 
but that very nearly everything that we count right has been ac- 
counted wrong, and vice versa, within the limited range of human 
history and among peoples whose national or tribal customs were 
somewhat accurately recorded. If we -:ek an answer to the 
question “What is morality?” and endeavor to obtain one that 
has been accepted always, everywhere and by all, we shall have 


no little difficulty. 
AND yet there is more of an approach to unanimity of judg- 
ment than we might suppose. Let us go back to Aristotle, 
from whom proceeds so much of that learning we regard as mod- 
ern, and ask him about morality. We shall not find his answer so 
very different from our own. And if we come to Plato, he will 
tell us that morality is finding within oneself the harmony of 
the conflicting elements of the human soul. For that soul, he 
said, has its higher spiritual nature, which is the nature truly 
divine, and it has in the lower or corporeal world the no less 
essential but distinctly antithetic and sometimes antagonistic ani- 
mal impulses. These two, he said, are joined by a third element 
which he called thumos, which might mean courage or affection, 
but may be understood as determination or volition. If we ask 
what is morality, or who is the moral man, Plato answers that 
he is the man in whom these three elements are harmonized. 

Now, the result of this harmony, as Plato believed, is a con- 
dition in which four cardinal virtues are realized—wisdom, cour- 
age, temperance and justice. Remembering that by wisdom he 
meant more than learning, and that courage was to him more 
than physical hardihood in presence of danger, and that temper- 
ance was to him moderation in all things, and justice was vir- 
tually a practice of the Golden Rule, we discover that Plato’s 
idea of the moral man and ours are not wholly at variance. 

We do not wonder at the New Hampshire farmer who bor- 
rowed a copy of Plato from Daniel Webster, and, returning it, 
said: “That fellow has got some of my idees.” Plato has a good 
many of our ideas, and we shall not display our wisdom by too 
prompt a disagreement with him. 

Socrates affirmed that when you use any such word as good- 
ness, virtue or justice, you virtually imply a whole theory of life. 
He taught that if you would understand yourself and the world, 
you must seek to unify the manifold phenomena of the universe 
and the experience of life. He said “Know thyself!” but the self 
he proposed our knowing was a self in relation with all other life 
and all the universe. A man should know what he seeks and 
seek what he knows. 

All this sounds reasonably modern. 

Our discoveries of agreement on the essential nature of moral- 
ity do not stop here. If we had asked Confucius what sort of 
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person was his “superior man,” we should have found his answer 
mainly in his “silver rule’ that the superior man is one who does 
not do to another what he does not wish done to himself. 

If we had asked Buddha, we should have had an answer not 
markedly different but in terms of greater self-renunciation. 

And we know what Moses said about it. 

Just here we note that in all religions morality is considered 
as something that has to do with our fellow-man. 

If there were only one man on the earth, he still would have 
occasion for morality. He ought to be sober and not drunken, 
temperate and not a glutton, clean and not filthy. But he would 
not need many of the Ten Commandments. There would be no 
one for him to steal from, or to murder, or to lie to, and no 
one with whom to commit adultery. His moral range would 
have very marked limits. Every man owes something to himself, 
to be a clean and honest and decent man in his own heart and 
soul, and to keep his own body as clean and healthy and efficient 
as he can. But morality in the main assumes that others are 
here, and that their presence requires such a science as this, the 
science of the “right.” 

And now we strike the amazing fact that Moses knew most of 
the Ten Commandments when he was a boy in Egypt. He was 
taught that when he died, he would have to appear before forty 
two gods, one after the other, and declare to one that he had 
not lied, and to another that he had not stolen, and to another 
that he had not defiled his neighbor’s wife, and to another that 
he had not murdered, and so on. The sins were so divided and 
subdivided as to make forty-two instead of ten, but they were 
all there. 

And Buddha taught essentially the same things, that it was 
immoral to lie and steal and murder and commit: adultery. 

And Confucius had five commandments, each as good in its 
way as the corresponding one in Moses’ ten. 

If you had stood Moses and Buddha and Tut-Ankh-Amen an 
Confucius and Socrates and Plato up in a row and asked them to 
define a moral man, there would have been a very close approach 
to an agreement. 


ie is highly profitable to remember all this, because plenty of 
people are saying just now that there really is no such thing as 
agreement about this thing you call morality. All you have i 
convention, and it shifts constantly, shifts as often as the fashion 
in woman’s clothes; there is no basis of agreement as to wh 
should be considered morality, and it is not even certain t 
such a thing exists. 

Very well: let us admit all that truth requires of that stat 
ment, and it is partly true. But there stands that interesti 
class with Buddha and Confucius and Moses and Aristotle a 
Plato and Socrates, in an agreement most impressive. And the 
are the inscriptions on the walls of the Egyptian tombs, some 0 
them graven before a page of the Bible had been written. A 
there is the stele of Hammurabi, fifteen hundred years older that 
Moses, not a copy but the veritable original, and it contains i 
its two hundred and eighty-two laws virtually the same moral 
standards and requirements that we learned when we went t 
Sunday-school. 

This thing we call morality is not quite so casual as we ma 
have been assuming. Here is an impressive list which might 
greatly lengthened of men of ancient times who never went t 
Sunday-school, or heard about the Puritans, and they agree th 
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there is such a thing as morality, and when they undertake to 
tell what it is, they are not very widely divergent. 

And as a matter of fact there really is not so much divergence 
of opinion about morality, if you measure it by what people want 
their neighbors to do to them. 

After all, what is morality for, and why should anyone be, or 
wish his neighbors to be,.moral? What is the ultimate good of 
it all? As the Romans asked, Cui bono? Or to go back to the 
reek philosophers, what is the summum bonum, the ultimate good? 
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LATO and Socrates discussed this more than once; their dis- 
cussions were sometimes spicy on this and other matters, It 
will be remembered that Socrates asked Plato, “What is man?” 
and Plato answered, “A featherless biped.” Whereupon Socrates 
procured a cock, deprived him of his feathers, and said: “Behold 
Plato’s man!” It will be recalled also that once when Plato ap- 
peared in a rich robe, Socrates set his bare and soiled foot upon 
it, and said, “Thus trample I on Plato’s pride,” and Plato said, 
“And with greater pride!” But there is another little dialogue of 
ecord in which Plato, assuming Socrates’ réle as a questioner, 
demanded of Socrates: “What is the summum bonum?” Socrates 
inquired: “Do you ask me what is good for hunger?” “No.” “Do 
you ask what is good for fever?” “No.” “Do you ask me what 
is good for inflamed eyes?” “No.” “Then,” said Socrates, “if 
you ask me for a good which is good for nothing, I neither know 
it nor desire to know it.” 

But Socrates knew that he had been but an artful dodger. For 
he good we want is the good of which it cannot be said that it 
is good for something. Food is good for hunger; quinine is good 
for fever; boric acid is good for inflamed eyes: but no one of 
these is a good in itself. We want to discover the good of which 

e can simply say that it is good, and not that it is good because 
fit promises some other good. We want the good which is not 
good for something because it is itself essential good. 

The Greeks developed two schools of thought about this. The 
toics said: “Desire is the occasion of unrest, disappointment 
and pain; eliminate desire, and inure the body and spirit to hard- 
ship, and so win the good.” The Epicureans said: “Happiness 

the chief and final good. Let us seek- happiness.” Now, the 
Stoics produced the greater number of heroic souls, for the seek- 
ve igmets of pleasure became flabby and sensual in a large proportion 
shiongf cases. Nevertheless the Epicureans gave the right answer. 
what“appiness is the good, and the only good, of which we can say 

thatfathat it is good in itself. That which promotes the greatest and 
most abiding happiness is the greatest good, and the summum 
bonum is the greatest good of all. 

Yet here we meet the strange paradox that there is no surer 
vay to destroy happiness, and the capacity for happiness, than to 
k it as the sole end and aim of life. The way to be happiest is 
0 find a way to make others happy. 

Morality consists, then, in those habits of life, those motives 
and ends of conduct, that promote the most widespread and abid- 
ng happiness. 

e rights which lie at the basis of moral duties have their 
oot in the ability to enjoy or suffer. It is not the intelligence of 
he worm that gives him the right to ask of me that I shall not 
maygctush him if I see him and know that he is harmless; it is not his 
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ht begpower to reciprocate; it is that he has some little capacity for 
nt tomeeling joy and pain. My duty is to respect that feeling. 
thal All experiences which we call good have in them some measure 











of satisfaction. We find no absolute good, but we find a recipro- 
cal relation of riglits and duties, in which that becomes good which, 
as conscious experience, fends to promote happiness without car- 
rying with it greater pain. Only voluntary action becomes subject 
to moral judgment, and actions are good or evil as they do or do 
not give joy without sorrow. This is “the blessing of God which 
maketh rich and addeth no sorrow therewith.” 

There is a beautiful story of the young Buddha, whose cousin 
shot a swan. The bird fell at the young Buddha’s feet. He had 
never known pain, and he pulled the arrow from the wounded 
bird and thrust it into his own arm, that he might know the sor- 
row of the world’s pain. Then came his cousin, and demanded 
the bird, because he had shot it, but Buddha said that if the 
power to inflict death could give right of possession, much more 
did the power to give life; and he, by right of saving the life of 
the bird, had the higher claim. I call that a beautiful story, and 
one with a sound philospphy of life wrapped up in it. 

When we admit that happiness is the final good, we at once face 
the danger on which the Epicurean system went on the rocks, 
namely, that of seeking pleasure as an end in life. Nothing so 
certainly destroys pleasure. And not only so, but it tears pleasure 
up by the root in the destruction of capacity for its enjoyment. 
One would be-rash to dogmatize about the cause of college sui- 
cides, but have not two or three of these misled young people giv- 
en satiety as their reason—that having already had all pleasure 
that life could give, they had nothing left to live for? 

And here is where those people make a mistake who say, “Noth- 
ing matters but love,” meaning by love, as I infer, mainly its 
physical expression. 

If nothing matters but love, then love does not matter. What 
makes love lovable? If what we love or call love is deprived of 
all lovable qualities, what is the value of love? And if love itself 
becomes unlovely, as it most certainly may and often does, what 
matter then is it about love? Love must give a reason for itself. 

Love and all that goes with pleasurable experience vibrates 
between the two extremes of renunciation and license. Both ex- 
tremes are destructive of happiness, but of the two license is the 
more surely and hopelessly fatal to pleasure. There is a stern Old 
Testament verse supposed to have been written by a man who 
knew pleasure both as men see it and as women know it, and he 
said: “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 


WE have beer gradually approaching the sex-problem, and 
that is an important part of the problem of morality. We 
have known all the time that we had that to reckon with, and 
we have not been trying to escape it. But we wanted to establish 
some general principles before we reached this specific set of 
problems. 

What is morality as related to the problems of the sexes, to 
the home, the family, the begetting and rearing of children? 
Have we any standards, any assured results of experience, that 
can certify to us that one course of conduct is so certainly virtu- 
ous, compared with another, as to entitle it to be called moral and 
the other immoral? That certainly is an interesting question. 

The fact of sex makes its first impression upon the thoughtful 
mind as exhibiting the enormous advantage of this division of 
labor. It has favored specialization in the primary and second- 
ary characteristics of sex to the immense advantage of human 
society, not only in production of offspring but in the prospering 
of the finer interests of life. Fur- (Continued on page 100) 








































































“If I may ask, are you quite 
real? I'm not seeing things, 
am I?” 


“y Norman Yenner 


N ORMAN VENNER is another of those 
young Englishmen with what one may per- 
haps call an individual sense of humor—a 
mixture of reality, romance and pure whimsy 
that possesses a charm all its own. Although 
this is the first time his name has appeared 
in these pages, it doubtless will not be the last. 


Illustrated by 
Edward Ryan 


5 x HE after-dinner peace of Lord Adminis was violently shattered. 
A large, unhealthy-sounding explosion from the conservatory 
at the side of the Tower rattled the windows of the library. 

“Tchm!” said Lord Adminis, looking angrily at his lady, as 
though it were her fault. 

“T’m sorry, dear,” she said as usual, “but you know what he is.” 

“Hopeless!” said Lord Adminis. “I give him up. In my day, 
we called chemistry ‘stinks’ and left it at that. To think that my 
son, a Travers—I sometimes think— What in the name of heav- 
en is that?” 

He rose to his feet, alarmed. “That” was a sound rather like 
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a ton of coal being shot through a full-sized greenhouse. It wa 
followed by an uneasy silence. 

Lord Adminis threw open the library window. 

“Tim!” he called angrily. “Tim! What the devil are yog 
doing?” 

“All clear!” came an apologetic voice from a flower-bed ne 
the tower. “Er—lI fell out.” 

“Are you hurt, dear?” said his mother. 

“T hope not.” 

“Come in here,” shouted Lord Adminis. “At once! I wont 
have it. It’s not decent. Come in here. I want to talk to you. 

He slammed the window, rang a bell; and when a servant ap 
peared, said: “Send somebody over to the Tower to clean up t 
mess. And send Master Timothy to me.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

For Timothy Travers, heir to the title of Lord Adminis, ani 
thorn in his father’s flesh, was still known as Master Timothy 
though he was twenty-four. That was but one of his father’ 
mistakes. He couldn’t take Timothy seriously. It was a littl 
difficult. 

The door opened, and the bone of so many contentions ap 
peared. His mother and father looked at him, speechless. The 
looked sadly at his dinner-jacket, improved by a large patch ai 
garden soil; at the smear of clay on his cheek; at the rather be 
coming wreck of his dress bow. 

“You look ghastly,” said his father. 

“Yes, don’t I?” 

“You’re sure you’re not hurt?” 
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“Quite sure. I’m sorry about that bang. A slight miscalcula- 
tion. I got some stuff too hot, and it turned and bit me.” 
“How did you get into the flower-bed?” queried his father 
weakly. 
“Well, 
the bats on the top shelf. 
the flower-bed. Through the glass, I’m afraid. 


I was afraid the bang might have disturbed some of 
I climbed up to see, and—I reached 
I’ve bent quite a 


lot of it. But the bats were all right!” 
“Damn the bats!” said his father angrily. 
“All right,” said Tim. “They wont mind.” 


“Now, look here,” said Lord Adminis. “It’s time you and I 
had a serious talk—”’ 
“Hadn’t you better wait until morning?” said Lady Adminis. 
“What for?” 
“Till you’re a little calmer, dear, that’s all.” 


“Confound it! I’m perfectly calm! Never calmer in my life: 


Timothy, with memories of that hedgerow 
kiss recent and troubling, grinned and bowed. 


But I wont have my son messing about with a lot of dirty 
animals, and chemicals, and things, any longer. It’s not decent. 
It’s not right.” 

He looked angrily around, and then feeling he was not perhaps 
being calm, changed his tone. 

“Timothy, my boy, I’m disappointed in you. You're a Travers. 
When are you going to live up to it? You know the tradition of 
the family. You’ve only got to look back to see what kind of 
thing is expected of you. The Travers’ have always made good. 
They’ve always done well. They’ve made statesmen, soldiers, 
leaders, and—I’m not ashamed of it—they’ve made money. And 
you—all you’ve done up to now is to make a mess!” 

“May I ask what the Travers family did with its failures?” 
said Timothy. 








“They usually put them in the Church, dear,” said his mother. 

“No good,” said Timothy. “I should split the ancient fabric. 
There’d be a schism or something. No good.” 

“Now, look here,” said Lord Adminis. “This is final. You 
know that I’ve made the estates into a Limited company. There 
is no obligation on me to leave anything to you. And—it’s no 
use arguing, my dear—I’m not going to leave you anything. 
You'll get the title. And that’s all. Some one’s got to take a 
firm hand sometime. I’m going to start now. I’m going to stop 
your allowance. You can stay here, of course. But not a penny 
will you get from me or from the estates until you’ve done some- 
thing. —Don’t interrupt, Clara. When I’ve made up my mind, 
I’ve made it up. You ought to know that by now.” 

Timothy removed a piece of sod from the knee of his trousers 
and dropped it absent-mindedly into the waste-paper basket. 

“Cut off with a shilling, in fact?” said Timothy. 





“Yes, if you like to put it that way.” 


“Let’s have the bob,” said Timothy. “It will come in handy 


for bird-seed or something.” 


8 Ber gr yd was gtubbing in a particularly damp ditch for the 
root of a rare herb he wanted for one of his experiments. His 
father’s outburst had made no difference whatever in his way of 
life. He still slept in his bedroom at the foot of the Tower, below 
the guest-room, and his bedroom was still more like an extension 
of his laboratory in the conservatory than a sleeping place. There 
were two bowls of newts on the carved-oak mantelpiece. The 
canopy of the old Venetian four-poster bed served as a drying 
frame for bundles of herbs; the basin in the Sheraton three-cor- 
ner washstand was full of an infusion of some dreadful weed; 
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along the window-ledge where the warmth from the radiators 
would keep them dry, were rows of little bottles of chemitals, 
test-tubes. and retorts, a curiously contrived cage for slugs, a 
lizard in a jar, and a queer assortment of odds and ends of boxes 
and bottles. He still pottered about with his chemicals and his 
simples, living half his time in the fields and the woods, and the 
rest among his test-tubes and retorts. 

Nobody took him seriously, perhaps because he took so few 
things seriously. But he had nevertheless had one or two minor 
triumphs. 

An astute firm of chemists in London had already bought two 
of his formule, one for an herbal digestive tablet, and another 
for a water-softener. They had bought them outright for a ten- 
pound note apiece, and the insignificant nature of his success 
almost persuaded Timothy that his father was right. 

If that was all he could do! 

He was after a further supply of a special root this morning. 
He wanted it for a decoction on which he was busy at the mec- 
ment. He had found bits of it in this particular ditch, and hoped 
to find more. He was gradually covering himself with soil and 
mud. The piece he was after had its roots well inside the culvert, 
and he climbed up the bank to get his fork. 

An unexpected vision dazzled him. There, on a stone not three 
feet away from him, sat a girl in an apricot georgette frock. 
She had sheer black hair and a skin like old ivory. 

“Have you lost something?” she said, eying him dispassionately. 

“No. I’ve found something,” said Timothy, staring at her. 
“If I may ask, are you quite real? I mean, I’m not seeing things, 
am I?” 

She laughed softly. 

“You are nice,” she said. 
they don’t say it. You've said it. I shall like you.” 





“It was to be a crystal tooth- 
powder,” said Tim. “Looks so 


jolly in a bottle, you know.” 





“Lots of men look like that. But 





Only Just 


“Granted!” said Timothy. “May I introduce myself—er—” 
“Must you? Isn’t it nicer like this? I mean, .it’s-like some- 
thing out of a story. Finding some one crawling up a drain, I 
mean; and then finding that he’s quite nice, and not knowing 
who he is.” 

“Yes. . Swish, isn’t it?” said Timothy. “It goes on by the 
nice one becoming engaged to the finder, doesn’t it? And then 
he finds out she is the one his parents want him to marry, and 
all that. Sort of finding’s keeping, what?” 

“Um! Then you mustn’t know who I am. It would spoil it:” 

.“That would be a pity. Because otherwise not being quite an 
idiot, in spite of appearances, I should have expected you to turn 
out to be Miss Westey, and fearfully rich.” 

“And I, not being quite insane,” she countered, “might have 
thought you to be the son of Lord Adminis, and quite hopeless.” 

“Yes. Well, let’s pretend.” 

“What ?” 

“That we are,” said Timothy. 

“That’s easy,” she laughed. 

“Yes. It is, isn’t it? And it all fits in. Because I happen to 
know that Lord Adminis does want his son to marry Miss Westey. 
He thinks it would settle him down, or up, or something.” 

“And that’s why he asked Mr. Westey down to stay at the 
Castle, isn’t it?” 

“That is the dark plot,” said Timothy. “Queer how these things 
get about, isn’t it?” 

“Is his son quite hopeless?” asked the girl. 

“Oh, yes! Absolutely. Hasn’t a bean, and keeps bats in his 
bedroom.” 

“Where?” said the girl. 

“In his bedroom.” 

“Oh! But I thought it was belfry you said.” 

“No. Not yet,” said 
Timothy. “They’re still on 
the ground-floor. By the 
way, what does Mr. Westey 
say about it?” 

“The last time he was co- 
herent on the subject of the 
son and heir, I understand, 
he expressed the opinion 
that he must be a crumb- 
gobbler.” 

“Tt sounds awful,” said 
Tim. “What are they like?” 

“They're the sort who 
stay to the last at tea-fights 
in order to taste the special 
cake.” 

“The idea being that it 
belongs to the hostess?” 

“Roughly,” said the girl, 
smiling. “I say, you are 
nice.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“Do you often grub 
about in the mud like this?” 

“Quite a bit. It’s my 
way of being useful. You 
can’t be useful and decora- 
tive too.” 

“Could I help you some- 
times?” 

“Not in those,” said Tim, 
looking at the fragile love- 
liness of the georgette 
frock. 

“TI wear breeches some- 
times,” she said. ‘They 
suit me.” 

“They would. When will 
you come? This after- 
noon?” 

“T can go 
change now. But I’ve a 
party at four-thirty. Shall 
I bring some sandwiches?” 

“Yes. I’ve got some; but 
I should think you are sane 
enough to have a really 
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“That's the last one,” said Joan. 


number one appetite. By the way—before you go—about that 
Travers chap! Do you think he’s a crumb-gobbler?” 

She paused and looked back. 

“I don’t know a lot about him. But from what I do know, 
I should say he might be rather a sport.” 

“Oh,” said Tim. “Thanks. And, I say, if you can’t see me 
when you come back,. just give a shout up this drain. I may be 
there.” 

They parted finally at four o’clock. 

“I must just fly,” she said. “I’m all cluttered up like Ophelia 
with mud and weeds, and I’m due at the tea-fight in half an 
hour.” 

“I’ve got a date too,” said Tim. “But it’s not worrying me.” 

“Good-by,” she said, offering her hand. 

“Cheerio!” he said, taking it and holding on. They were 
shielded from all observation by the thick growth of the hedge- 
row. He held her hand so long that it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to draw her to him, take her in his arms, and 
kiss her very tenderly. 

She smiled up at him, and then drawing away, said softly: 

“IT think you’re awful!” 

“So do I,” said Tim. “But I’m not surprised.” 

He was very late for the special At Home which his mother 
kad arranged for him to meet Mr. James P. Westey. Mr. Westey 
had gone out to America as a boy, had become an American and 
made several fortunes, including his own. He was a keen busi- 


“Father would never let us be engaged.” 


ness man, with a kind yet skeptical face, and a constitutional 


inability to suffer fools gladly or, indeed, at all. He had heard 
the worst possible reports of the Honorable Timothy Travers. He 
loved his daughter Joan, and in spite of the obvious wishes of 
Lord Adminis, he was not prepared to marry her to a title. He 
had come down as a personal friend of His Lordship, whom he 
had known in America. He was rather curious, too, to see the 
heir to the title whose reputation for irresponsible fatuity was so 
unusual. 

When Timothy appeared, roughly presentable for once, Mr 
Westey’s attention was being claimed by the Vicar, a modern, 
hearty and physically active churchman. 

“This is my son, Mr. Westey,” said Lady Adminis. 

“How do you do?” said Mr. Westey. 

“Fine, thanks,” said Timothy. 

“Allow me to introduce my daughter Joan.” 

Joan hoped her ears were not as pink as they felt 
distantly, and kept her eyes cast down. 

Timothy, with memories of that hedgerow kiss delightfully re- 
cent and troubling, grinned and bowed. 

The Vicar resumed his attack on Mr. Westey. 

“T think, in judging our fellow-citizens, that we are apt to for- 
get that the rain descends on the just and upon the unjust.” 

“And what about the ‘only just?’” said Timothy. “Don’t they 
get any rain?” 

“The only just?” queried the Vicar. 


She bowed 


, 


(Continued on page 144 
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"THOUGH I have seen Dexter Drake unravel a good many , 
baffling mysteries, there were circumstances connected with 
the sudden death of Dr. Matthew Galt, the famous American ex- 
plorer of Central Africa, which underscore that case in my mind 
as a striking example of the bizarre and the terrible. 

But Dexter Drake himself would not have discovered the body, 
and the police might have thrown away the rosebud, and other 
important clues might have led to nothing, if the window of 
Drake’s study had not been wide open that evening, and the 
room lighted. Indeed, the mystery might never have been solved, 
even by him. 

It was about half-past nine. The family in the apartment 
just below ours was having a party; we could hear the babble 
of many voices coming up through the open court which divides 
our side of the building from the other side. Ours is a large 
house, with four eight-room apartments on each of its nine floors. 

Drake and I were sitting in his little study at the end of the 
corridor, the detective at his writing-table, I in a basket-chair 
pulled close to his drop-lamp, reading the football news in the 
evening paper, and half wishing myself back with my college 
chums of two years before, in the old rough-and-tumble game. 

Our assistant-sleuth manservant old Patchen had gone to the 
movies, and Drake and I were alone. That is why I was so as- 
tonished when I heard a voice in the very room with us, saying 
angrily: 

“IT know that you have it!” And then in a lower muttering 
tone: “Power—absolute power!” 

I wheeled round in my chair, looked at Drake. 

“S-sh!” he whispered. “Don’t move, Howard—keep perfect- 
ly still.” 

His uplifted aquiline face was alight with interest; a whim- 
sical smile curled his lip. 

I heard something drop softly on the carpet behind me. 

The next moment Drake had moved stealthily over and pulled 
down the window. Then he slipped round to the door of the 
room and closed it. 

“All right, now.” 

The tall detective was standing with his back to the door, 
laughing silently. 

“All right, I say! 
by the bookcase.” 
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Look round, Howard—there on the floor, 
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“Look!” he whispered ex- 
citedly. ‘‘Tell me if you see 
anything —strange.” 


“Ke-ke-ke-ke,” came the angry voice again. 

A parrot! A gray parrot, with its head on one side, was looking 
up at us with its beady unwavering eyes. 

“Wherever did it come from?” I gasped. 

“Through the open window, of course.” 

“K-r-r-r-r+—”’ I thought it was going to bring out a round 
Spanish oath, but it only went on kr-ing. 

“Tt must belong to some one onthe other side of the court,” 
Drake said. “It wouldn’t have flown very far.” 

The parrot now fell to muttering: “Power... . power.” 

There was something uncanny about the creature. I moved my 
chair farther away from it. 

Drake laughed again. “You remember Patchen’s canary that 
died? Slip out to his room, that’s a good chap, and see if the 
empty cage is still there, in the window. It will be close quarters 
for a bird of that size, but until we learn who it belongs to— 

When I reéntered the study with the cage, the detective was 
at his desk-telephoné, talking with the superintendent of the build- 


ing. 
Dr. Matthew Galt? Why, I 


“Who owns a gray parrot? 
didn’t know he was in the house! Oh, a subtenant! Floor below; 
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Drake did not answer me. He 


him uP, Se. and tell him I pretty problem in ethics that the Galt case was standing in the middle of 

have his bird.” . the room, his piercing dark eyes 
Drake sat down on the floor, br esented to Dexter Drake, master detective, darting here ind > Heng oda 

with the open canary-cage beside and solver of problems of strange conduct. this, seeing that, in the first quick 

him, and began a low musical Which is to say that here is one of the best summary of a case which proved 

chirping. 2 : . 3 to be one of the most astounding 
First the gray bird stopped its detective stories this magazine has ever pub- in his experience. 

chatter: then its ruffled feathers lished from Mrs. Barker's ingenious pen. Near the window was a small 


relaxed and it stood still, eying 
the man—presently it began to 


sidle over, inch by inch; then it hopped up on his leg, from 
there to his offered hand, and held out its head to be scratched. 

Often had I seen Dexter Drake charming human beings, but 
never a parrot before. He got the bird into the cage. 

Then he rose, went over and raised the window which gave on 
the court, looked down and across to a lighted window which 
must be in Dr. Galt’s apartment. Thrilling, that the African big- 
game hunter and ethnologist should be in the same house with us! 

The other telephone rang in the front hall, and at a nod from 
Drake I ran up the corridor and through the sitting-room to an- 


swer it. 


“Dr. Galt doesn’t answer his phone,” the house superintendent 
said. “I’ve told the doorman to tell him about the bird, when he 


comes in.” 


But when I went back to Drake with the message, the detec- 
tive gripped my arm, thrust an opera-glass into my hand, drew 
me over to the window, and pointed to that lighted window across 


the court. 


“Look!” he whispered excitedly. “Tell me if you see any- 


thing—anything strange.” 

I saw the feet and legs of a man on the floor 
in the lighted room down there. They showed 
clearly against the red carpet. The upper part of 
the figure was out of range. 

“T don’t like the looks of it, Howard. Some- 
body has fallen; somebody must have knocked 
over the parrot’s cage—that’s how it got free. 
I shall have to investigate.” 

I threw a glance at the bird. It was eying me 
sidewise, with one wicked eye, through the bars 
of the cage. 

The superintendent had pass-keys to all the 
apartments in the house. He met us downstairs, 
unlocked Dr. Galt’s door, and the three of us 
went in together, straight through to that room 
at the back. 

The unmistakable sweet odor of chloroform 
met us, when we were halfway down the hall. 

The detective leaped forward and into that 
room, a small library, snatched a towel from 
the face of the man on the floor, knelt beside 
him, felt for the pulse in one of his wrists, 
sprang to his feet again. 

“Mason,” he cried, “get a doctor—quick! 
Dr. James, here in the building, if he is in— 
but hurry!” 

The fat little superintendent did not stop to 
ask questions. He ran, after one glance at the 
face of the prostrate man, and a cry: 

“That’s Dr. Galt!” 

Left alone with Drake, I said: “But isn’t he 
only chloroformed?” 

“Only chloroformed? Why, he’s dead! Look 
at his face.” 

Spellbound with horror, I stood there looking 
down at him. He was rather small, in the mid- 
dle fifties, w:th a thin grizzled mustache, grizzled 
hair, and skin that was brown even in death. 

His clothing was disarranged, as if there had 
been a struggle. 

Then I noticed the overturned parrot-cage on 
the floor. 

“Don’t touch anything,” Drake warned me. 
“I am not officially on this case yet. When 
Mason returns with the doctor, I'll call the po- 
lice. If they send Inspector Sorby, all right. If 
they send some other detective, he may want 
to go it alone.” 

“Is it murder?” I gasped. “Can one murder 
with chloroform?” 


flat-topped desk, with drawers 
down the right side. The top 
drawer was half open, and a key was in the lock—a key on a 
key-ring with several others. 
Drake went to the drawer, did not touch it, but looked down at 
the disarranged contents, and his lips tightened. 
“There have been for years,” he said, “queer underground 
rumors about this man—in scientific circles, I mean.” 
It was then I noticed the pink rosebud. It stood on the desk, 
in a small glass of water. 










“Not in Africa,” he 

muttered, “but here 

—here—it came 
upon him.” 
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“There is no other glass in sight,” Drake muttered, “no weapon 
in sight, no blood, no visible mark. But there must be a chloro- 
form bottle, unless it was taken away.” 

He went over and lifted the edge of the couch-cover near the 
head of the dead man, looked under the couch—there was noth- 
ing there. But he went on prowling about the room, until 
Mason came back with the doctor. 


I KNEW Dr. James—Drake had called him in when I had in- 
fluenza: a tall, middle-aged man with a black beard and spec- 
tacles. He bowed to us, then knelt down and examined the man 
on the floor. 

He got up, shaking his head. 

“Tt’s for the medical examiner of the police,” he said, “to de- 
termine what killed this man. Will you notify the police your- 
self, Mr. Drake? I have just had an emergency call to the West 
Side, and there’s nothing that I can do here. The man has 
been dead more than half an hour, I should say.’ 

“Did you know Dr. Matthew Galt—personally >” * Drake asked. 

“No. And isn’t it characteristic of New York that I only 
learned yesterday that he had come to live for a time in our 
building?” And Dr. James hurried away. 

Our fat little superintendent was in a bad state of nerves. If 
Drake had not been there, to take the responsibility, I think he 
would have gone to pieces. 

Drake called police headquarters, and reported the case. 

That duty attended to, he asked Mason a number of questions 
about the dead man, learning that he had been a subtenant for 
only a fortnight; that he had an old uncle downstairs, a new 
tenant, Mr. John Galt, a man about seventy, who had leased his 
apartment two months ago. The old man’s grandson, young 
Arthur Galt, lived with him. They were two floors below, on this 
side of the house. 

Drake asked Mason to go down and get them, if they were at 
home—get them both. Then he asked where the fire-escape was. 

“Qutside the kitchen window,” Mason said. 

I asked Drake if Dr. Galt was a medical man or a doctor of 
some other branch of learning. 

“Medical,” he said. “I remember reading somewhere that he 
was first drawn to the study of African tribes by reading Stan- 
ley’s ‘My Dark Companions and their Strange Stories,’ in 1894. 
Having independent means, he could follow his bent. He went 
first to see Stanley in England, then plunged into Central Africa, 
to spend most of his life there.” 

Suddenly the detective started—fixed his luminous eyes upon 
me. 

“Howard! I’ve just thought of something. Another sudden 
death, that of Alexander Loos the financier, in the Grand Central 
Station a week ago! Heart failure, the doctors called it. Two 
men—both interested in Africa! Alexander Loos was the financial 
backer of another American explorer in the Congo—Morton Sew- 
ard. A younger man than Galt, but almost as well known. The 
death of Loos, whose will was an old one, with no provision 
for Seward, must have been a great set-back for him. If he’s 
in New York, I must find him. He may be able to give us 
some light.” 

“Why, I have seen Seward myself!” I cried. “I heard him lec- 
ture, eighteen months ago, before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in London!” 

Was some murderous wretch, I wondered, some fanatic, trying 
to put a stop to all American exploration in Africa? 


WE heard a door slam. Running footsteps came down the 
hall, and a small, blond, beardless young man rushed into 
the room. 

“I’m Arthur Galt,” he panted. “Where is he—where’s Mat- 
thew?” He caught sight of the form on the floor, staggered 
backward and fell into a chair, his gray eyes staring with horror, 
his breath coming in quick gasps. 

“Grandfather was in bed—he’s dressing now. Are you sure 
Matthew is dead? He’s my second cousin, you know.” 


“Dr. James thought he had been dead more than half an 
hour.” 

“Half an hour! Then that’s why he didn’t answer my tele- 
phone call!” 

“Oh! You telephoned him this evening?” Drake asked. 

“Yes. About twenty minutes ago. I had an appointment with 


him, an errand he wanted me to do. He was to telephone when 
he was ready for me. I waited an hour and then telephoned him 
but I couldn’t get any answer. I thought he’d gone out—for- 
gotten, maybe.” 





“Why, it was—secret, I think. Shall I have to tell the police?” 

“T certainly think you had better tell everything.” 

“Well, it was some verbal message which he wanted me to des 
liver for him, to somebody on the lower East Side—I don’t know 
the name. Matthew said I was to take a local subway train, 
get off at Canal Street, and then go to some address he would 
give me. He would tell me the message and everything before 
I started.” 

Drake was intently regarding this young man. If he was telling 


the truth, the mystery was certainly deepening. 


“Just when did your cousin tell you all this?” Drake asked. 

“Right after dinner. He ran in to see me, beckoned me down 
to my room and shut the door. He said not to tell Grand- 
father, or anyone. Matthew was Grandfather’s nephew, you 
know.” 

“And who is Dr. Galt’s heir?” 

“Why, Iam. We are joint heirs in Grandfather’s will too, but 
the one who. survives—oh!”’ 

Yes, this young man would get everything now. 

He tugged at his collar. He was certainly nervous. 

“Cousin Matthew was quite a rich man,” he said, “or he 
couldn’t have had his career—the study of African races, you 
know; that’s what he cared most for. Who could have killed 
him?” 

“But we don’t know yet that he was killed,” Drake said. “He 
was certainly chloroformed—if he didn’t do it himself.” 

“Do it—himself?” Arthur Galt’s jaw dropped. “But why— 

why?” 

Drake shook his head. “I don’t think he did—do it himself.” 

Then he pointed to the overturned parrot-cage, told the young 
man how the bird had flown into our window upstairs. 

“The police will take charge here,” he said, “and unless you 
want the parrot yourself, my man will look after it.” 

“Oh, your man can have it and welcome! I don’t like birds. 
There’s no servant here; Matthew had his meals out. A char- 
woman came for two hours every morning. He liked solitude— 
always reading and writing. He took the place furnished, to be 
near us for three months.” 


RTHUR GALT’S scared gray eyes now fell upon the rosebud. 

“That’s strange,” he breathed. “I never knew Cousin Mat- 

thew to bring home a flower! I wonder if somebody gave it to 
him—if somebody called here this evening.” 

“Did anyone have a key to your cousin’s apartment?” Drake 
asked. 

“Only Mason, the superintendent. He let me in just now.” 

Again the outer door slammed, and we heard footsteps in the 
corridor. But they were not running footsteps—not this time. 

A majestic old man came into the room. Tall, slender, erect 
he was, with thick white hair and a patriarchal white beard. 

The three of us rose, and the young man said: 

“My grandfather, Mr. John Galt. I—I forgot to ask—” 

“My name is Drake. This is Mr. Paul Howard,” my friend 
said. 

The old gentleman bowed to us both. Then he turned to 
where the body of his famous nephew lay on the floor. He 
stood there silent, looking down at it. 

Then suddenly he turned around, facing us. His eyes were like 
blue fire behind his large spectacles. 

“Not in Africa,” he muttered, “but here—/ere—it came upon 
him!” 

Then, bowing to us again, he walked toward the door, where 
Mason was standing, his fat face chalk-white. 

“I am going back to my bed,” said John Galt. “If the police 
want to see me, I will receive them in my own apartment.” 

Yes, I thought, the old man must always have feared that his 
nephew would meet with a violent death among African savages. 

After he left us, Drake spoke in a low tone to Mason in the 
corridor, and the two men went together into the kitchen. I 
learned afterward that Drake had gone to examine the fire-escape. 

Then the police came, an inspector, two big men in uniform, 
the assistant medical examiner, and a dapper young detective 
named Haddon. 

Drake told the inspector how he happened to find the body. 
The medical officer was an old friend of his. Then he intro- 
duced Arthur Galt, beckoning me, and we bade them good- 
night. 

As I closed the door of our apartment behind us, I said to 
Drake: “But you’re walking right out of the case!” 

He smiled—a peculiar smile. “You see, Howard, I know De- 
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“And the errand you were going to do for him—what was it? 
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“Now, Mr. Seward, what have you done with the bottle of poison you chloroformed Galt to obtain?” 


tective Haddon. He is young and ambitious. Why shouldn’t he 
have a try at an important case? If he fails—oh, whatever the 
autopsy reveals, they must find the chloroform-bottle before they 
call it a suicide! Murder for robbery, revenge or something else? 
Maybe. Heart-failure under chloroform—that is highly improb- 
able, with a mountain-climbing, swamp-wallowing African explorer 
like Matthew Galt.” 

After a moment he said: “That old man was very dramatic. 
He gave me a spinal shiver. Then there’s Arthur—and the rose- 
bud. The secret message to somebody on the lower East Side. 
Um-m-m! We may find deep water before we are done with this.” 

Drake did not s:t down. He was restlessly walking back and 
forth in our sitting-room, talking half to me, half to himself: 

“Africa! Wherever we touch the dark continent, we touch 
mystery and brooding evil. You know I went deep into Africa 
myself, came very near leaving my bones there. The soul of 
Africa does something weird to the white man who stays there 
too long. I got out myself—before the spell had me. Oh, I 
can’t let this case alone, Howard! I wonder if Morton Seward 
is in New York. He would know more than anyone else about 
Matthew Galt. He could tell real things about him—if he would. 
There’s an esprit de corps between men of that kind, and there’s 
—yes, something else, the dark reverse of the medal. They 
know the worst of each other.” 

Drake went to the telephone in the front hall, called a news- 
Paper office, said not a word about Galt, but asked if Morton 
Seward was in the city. “Oh! At the Feltmore! Thanks, thanks 
very much,” I heard him say. 

He snatched his hat from the rack, calling to me: “You may 
as weil come along. Of course you'll be thrilled to meet him.” 


As we went along the street, Drake said: “I have never met 
Seward myself, but they say he’s a charming fellow, charming 
and very approachable. Here’s hoping we find him in his hotel 
this evening!” 

Luck was with us. This other Congo explorer, to whom Drake 
had introduced himself over the hotel telephone as an African 
traveler and enthusiast, invited us to come up to his room, where 
he received us at the door with informal cordiality. I was proud 
to shake hands with the man whose exploits had thrilled my im- 
agination for years. 

A big man about forty he was, in brown tweeds, and smoking 
a briar pipe—bronzed, clean-shaven, with aquamarine eyes, the 
far-seeing eyes of men who have followed the sea or lived in the 
great open spaces. 

Morton Seward produced from a bureau drawer a large box of 
cigarettes, placed Dexter Drake in the armchair and himself and 
me in two smaller chairs; then for ten minutes he and Drake ex- 
changed reminiscences about the interior of Africa. They talked 
of the beehive huts of the Batwa people, the little men who 
“jump about like grasshoppers,” of “Oudah” the pygmy devil, of 
witch-doctors, cannibals, tribal chiefs, of Uganda, Tanganyika 
and other outlandish places. 

I could see that Seward was much taken with my friend’s per- 
sonality. 

At length Drake said to him: “My reason for coming to you so 
unceremoniously is that I have just had a strange and very puz- 
zling experience. Of course you know Dr. Matthew Galt. I went 
into his place half an hour ago, and found him on. the floor- 
stone dead.” 

“Dead? Matthew Galt?” 
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Morton Seward could not have been more shocked, more hor- 
rified, if the body of his colleague had been flung on the floor 
there between us. 

“Dead?” he repeated. “But are you sure?” 

“The doctor we called in was sure.” 

Drake told about the chloroform, and about our first seeing, 
from our window across the court, the legs of the dead man on 
the floor. “A burglar,” he said, “would have pulled down the 
window-shade.” 

“But Galt must have killed himself!” Seward cried. “How 
utterly horrible!” He got up and paced the room. His distress 
was so evident that I thought the two African explorers must be 
very close friends. 

“Do you know any reason why he should kill himself?” Drake 
asked. 

Seward turned in his walk, stood still, looking down at us. 

“N-no. But—oh, do we ever know what is in another man’s 
mind? I saw Galt ten, days ago, called on him, in that very 
apartment. He seemed in excellent spirits, told me his plans 
for the future—big plans. His young cousin was there, a little 
blond fellow.” 

As Seward knocked the ashes from his pipe and refilled it, I saw 
that his hands were unsteady. He sat down again, pulling at his 
pipe; but the look of distress was still on his face. 

Drake asked: “What sort of man was Galt—his character, I 
mean?” 

“A-ah!” There were volumes of meaning in that breathy 
sound. In the amaze of the moment Seward did not seem even to 
weigh the right of a stranger to ask questions. “Long ago Galt 
and I were intimate friends—not of late years. I first went into 
Central Africa as his assistant. But, I say! You're not con- 
nected with the press, are you?” 

“Certainly not. As I told you, I just happened to find the 
body. My interest is natural and—yes, personal and pri- 
vate.” 

“Yes—yes, I see.” Seward thought a moment. “You know 
Africa well, Mr. Drake. Then you know what we mean when 
we say that a white man goes native, loses himself, learns more 
about certain things than—well, learns things which can only 
be learned by living them, taking part in them—dark things, not 
good for a white man—not safe.” 


T must have been some tone in Morton Seward’s voice, some 

change of timbre, a tremor of primitive awe, a chord which 
vibrated below the human scale; but a breathless horror, a name- 
less evil, seemed to be present with us in that hotel room. Some 
race memory may have been touched, a primeval fear buried 
for ages in the convolutions of our brains. Such dark psycho- 
logical things can only be suggested, not described. 

The hair rose on my scalp. My spine prickled. 

“T have heard,” Drake said, “strange rumors about Galt’s be- 
havior when he was beyond the outposts of civilization—voodoo 
stories and—worse. That with his skin darkened, and in barbaric 
dress he took part in—what shall I say—sacrificial orgies around 
stone altars—” 

Seward hesitated, laid his pipe on the table. Then he said: 

“An African native, a sort of witch-doctor, once told me that 
Galt hadn’t a white man’s soul—ghost was the word he used. 
He told me other things too—unforgettable things which I’d like 
to forget. But you must remember that Galt had spent his life 
among savages. I know Africa outside and in, but he knew 
the within of the within—and it’s rather awful. But he had 
great attainments—great! His knowledge of African life was co- 
lossal. In the beginning his motive was only knowledge. If he 
broke at the end, if his character couldn’t stand the strain— 
Oh, nobody in the world can be so sorry as I am that he is 
dead!” 

The stark sincerity of the man’s tone was absolutely convinc- 
ing. 

I glanced at Dexter Drake; his fine face was luminous with 


thought. Morton Seward’s instant acceptance of him had not 
surprised me. Men who have lived with danger recognize one 
another. 


Drake then told about the rosebud on Galt’s table, repeated 
young Arthur’s story about that mysterious errand to the lower 
East Side. “Do you believe it?” he asked Seward. 

“J—I think so. Why should the young man concoct such a 
story? Of course Matthew Galt never died from a few whiffs of 
chloroform. Though of small stature, he was a man of iron en- 
durance. He couldn’t have died that way.” 

At that moment the telephone rang, and as Seward picked 
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up the receiver he said to us over his shoulder: “Reporters, of 
course, about Galt’s death. They will want me to give them a 
few appropriate words.” 

It was that final touch of unconscious irony which we carried 
away with us. 










As Drake and I took the short-cut home through the Grand 
Central Station, I said to him: “Morton Seward believes 
that Dr. Galt killed himself to avoid some awful exposure.” 

The detective’s reply was characteristic: “You read Gaboriau, 
Howard. Remember the saying of Lecog: ‘Regard with sus- 
picion that which seems probable. Always begin by believing 
what seems incredible.’ ” 

As we went up to our apartment, Drake asked the elevator man 
if he had taken any callers up to Dr. Galt’s door that evening. 

“No sir. But the family in front is having a party tonight, 
More than two hundred people have got on and off at that floor, 
Horrible, isn’t it, sir? He was such a mild-looking gentleman!” 

When we were alone in our place, I asked my friend what he 
thought Seward’s real feelings were about his dead colleague. 

“Ah!” he breathed. “A very strange mixture of feelings. High 
admiration and deep loathing. Scientific esteem and personal sus- 
picion. I like Seward—he’s a real man. Galt first taught him 
his job, you know—an unbreakable tie, that. Only to save some- 
body would Seward tell all he suspects. I must go through Galt’s 
African books tomorrow, Seward’s too, at the Public Library. | 
feel in my bones that this riddle will not be solved, unless I solve 
it myself.” . 

Old Patchen came into the room then, his face wreathed in 
smiles. 

“T see you’ve been buying a bird, sir!” 

The newspapers the next morning gave columns to the mys- 
terious death, and the distinguished career, of Dr. Matthew 
Galt. They also printed Morton Seward’s laudatory comments, 
which ended with expressions of profound regret at the loss which 
science had sustained in the premature death of America’s most 
learned and gifted ethnologist. Seward had given the press 
those “few appropriate words.” 

Dexter Drake appeared at the breakfast-table in his dressing- 
gown—a sure sign that he had spent most of the night in hard 
thinking. 

Between his grapefruit and cereal he left the table, to ask 
his friend the assistant medical examiner over the telephone, if 
they were proceeding with the autopsy. When he returned and 
sat down again, I knew from his manner that something exciting 
had happened. 

“The medical examiner,” he said, “has just received an anony- 
mous, typewritten, special-delivery letter, posted very early this 
morning on the lower East Side, advising that the police hermet- 
ically seal and sink in the Hudson River any mysterious bottle, 
or other container, which may be found among the effects of Dr. 
Galt.” 

“Then somebody thinks he was poisoned!” I cried. 
who read the newspapers very early this morning.” 

“The police,” Drake said, “always receive crank letters after 
But—I don’t know.” 

The detective then dressed and went out. 

About ten o’clock Arthur Galt came. I could see that some- 
thing had frightened him, even before he told me that Detective 
Haddon had been asking him questions about his own mov 
ments last evening. 

“But I was sitting right there all the time,” he said, “waiting 
for Cousin Matthew to telephone me about that proposed errand 
Both the servants bear me out. Why don’t they wait till they 
know how Matthew died, before suspecting Grandfather and me? 
Grandfather went for a little walk after dinner—but he always 
does. Then he goes to bed.” 

It took me an hour to convince the nervous young man— 
though I was not sure of it myselfi—that what really interested 
the police was that errand to the lower East Side, that they 
to be sure he was sitting right there all the time. “Becau 
don’t you see,” I said, “how very important it is—whether Dr 
Galt really tried to telephone you, or not? Why, the very pers¢ 
he. was going to send you to see, may have unexpectedly called 
to see him!” 

The poor boy went away feeling better, I think. 
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RAKE was absent all day. He did not even come home f 


luncheon. 
The more I thought about the death of our distinguished neigh 
bor downstairs, the more mysterious it (Continued on page 106 
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“Sh! My husband! Be 
careful. He sleeps,” 








Edward Priestley Plumtre Brownlow had been fired; and on 
each of those three occasions the varying phraseology of his em- 
ployers had camouflaged the same sinister conviction. Hammond, 
of Bradley, Hammond and Company, investment brokers, who hat- 
ed all college boys anyhow, anywhere and for all time, told Edward 
P., after three months, that he was “too damn’ big for his boots.” 
He added, with gratuitous savagery, that Edward P. had “more 
initials than brains,” which was not true. Edward P. had more 
brains than Hammond, but they were not the kind of brains 
to make the captain of a tramp-steamer, lying at the foot of 
Twenty-third Street, buy International Quartz at forty-two or 
Trans-Pacific Gelatin Preferred at ninety. Edward P.’s manner 
antagonized many people, including the masters of ships. 

Then there was Mr. Halliburton, in charge of publicity for 
the Reavel-Grey Corporation. The business of the Reavel-Grey 
people was to get money for anybody who felt they ought to 
have it. If this sounds fantastic, it is only because it is not the 
custom, in publicity circles, to call a spade a spade. Mr. Halli- 
burton, for example, would have referred to that useful appliance 
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life on the ships 
that sail the southern 
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writing in America 
pictures that life 
with finer grace or 
deeper sympathy. 
For he was for many 
years himself a sailor 
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as a basic implement of nation-wide service, which is true, and 
if you like that sort of thing, beautiful. The fact remains that 
when a university, a hospital or a business feels that the endow- 
ments or capital stock are not coming their way fast enough, they 
are in the habit of calling in the Reavel-Grey Corporation; and 
they, in turn, send down one of their men to cover the situation 
and write up a series of compelling circulars. Here was a career 
for Edward Priestley Plumtre Brownlow, and he muffed the first 
assignment, a small New England college. Perhaps they should 
not have sent a man who had been two years in Harkness Me- 
morial. 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter with you,” said the irritated 
Halliburton. “You've got a swelled head, Mr. Bally Brownlow.” 

Halliburton was a good man, and he held the view that small 
accounts become big ones in time. They didn’t lose that college 
account, but Edward P. lost his job. 

Finally there was Crump and Company, manufacturers of a 
supposedly infallible steam packing. It is no part of this story 
to spoil Crump’s game, but the truth must be told. Crump’s 
Packing was not an indispensable factor in a citizen’s daily life. 
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Children did not cry for it, and a man’s wife could 
not be approached to use her feminine influence in 
its favor. The average woman does not care what 
packing is used in her husband’s factory boiler-room. 
Crump’s product, therefore, had to be sold. It had 
to be sold in competition with half a hundred other 
almost identical, equally efficient combinations of as- 
bestos and other things. If a young man could clear 
his’ expenses selling Crump’s Double Ex, Crump’s 
Super Ex and Crump’s Excelsior Hydraulic Gaskets, 
he was a good salesman. A hard-boiled purchasing 
agent was not easy to interest in Crump’s products. 
The sales-manager, Harvey Crump, Jr., was not at 
all satisfied. He was a believer in psychology him- 
self, but psychology did not seem to have provided 
for handling a product whose virtues eluded the 
white-collar man, yet had to be sold to that dignitary. 
He had tried to make machinists into salesmen, but 
it is a singular fact that a machinist often makes a 
good hotel manager, garage owner or laundry pro- 
prietor, but inevitably fails as a salesman. So he 
tried out the scheme of a young man “educated in 
some Eastern university, cultured and of good ad- 
dress.” He advertised. He got Edward P. 

“If you don’t get rid of that enlarged ego, young 
feller me lad,” he said to Edward P., “I'd hate to 
think where you'll land finally. Who do you think 
you are, if it isn’t a rude question?” 

But while all these definitions of Edward P.’s char- 
acter and temperament were good enough and sincere 
enough, they were prejudiced views. They did not 
tell the whole story. All they achieved was to put 
Edward P. out on the street, depending once more 
upon the eight hundred dollars a year he had inherited 
from an English aunt, and by no ‘means convinced 
that his late employers were right. Edward P., it 
must be admitted, was not easy to understand, all at 
once. 

When at last he left the office of Harvey Crump, 


Jr., which was a smelly place just off South Street, 
he walked along past the ships whose bows, held fast 


by hawsers to the quays, leaned away slightly, as 
though they were against the enforced seclusion in 
among those shabby sheds, and longed to pull out and 
head for open sea. This feeling of wanting to make 
a break away from the thralldom of the city found 
an echo in the mind of young Edward P. He sud- 
denly asked himself why he submitted to the conven- 
tional business ethics of American life. They had no 
more to do with him personally than with the sailors 
on that Greek steamer he saw discharging currants 
and peanuts. His father had been a professor of 
Greek in England, and when Edward P. was a year 
old, an offer had come from an American college. 
Now Professor Brownlow was dead, and his widow lived just out 
of Boston on the insurance money. 

The name on the Greek steamer recalled all this to Edward P. 
It was Eleusis. His father had left a monograph on the Eleusin- 
ian mysteries. What were they, he wondered as he watched an 
athletic young man take long loping strides across the street from 
the next dock. His attention fixed. He knew that chap! 

The chap reached the sidewalk, and became aware of Edward 
P.’s scrutiny. His tanned face broke into an expression of aston- 
ishment and pleasure. 

“No!” he bellowed. 
Edward P.’s arm. 

“Ves,” said that young gentleman, looking down at the other 
man’s vest pocket, which was full of colored stylographic pen’ 
with gold clips. “How are you, Pratt?” 

“Same old Browny,” mused Mr. Pratt, smiling. “What are 
you doing?” 

“Nothing.” said Edward P., and looked at his feet before glanc- 
ing past Joe Pratt’s ear. 

“Mean you're hunting a job?” 

For a moment Edward P. was on the point of nodding, but he 
shook his head and formed the almost inaudible negative with his 
firm insolent lips. Well, he wasn’t just then. He was, to tell the 
truth, reconsidering the whole question of a business career for 
himself. It might be all right for the general run of fellows, but 
there was nothing in it for him. He looked at last directly upon 
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“Tt’s not old Browny!” And he clutched 


Joe Pratt. It was not the same old Joe, by any means. Joe was 
an improvement on the Yale Joe. He was thicker, quicker, 
slicker, and strangest of all, Joe’s face had a summer tan above 
his overcoat and muffler. Subconsciously Edward P., noticing this 
anomalous bronzed Joe, looked across at the dock. He saw it 
was leased by the Honduran Fruit Company, and a ship, painted 
white, and with a yellow stack, was discharging bunches of green 
bananas. 

Edward P. made a supreme effort and conquered his curiosity. 
He glanced at Joe Pratt again and waited for him to speak. 
Which Joe did. He was a simple, attractive chap and he dis- 
covered no secret difficulties in his own nature to prevent him 
telling his news. 

“Listen,” he said, “you'll be on your way somewhere, maybe? 
No? Then come up to the club and let’s lunch.” 

What Edward P. wanted Joe to understand but could not 
overcome his own reluctance to explain, was that he never went 
to the Yale Club. He knew Joe would ask why, and if Edward 
P. had been able to answer, he would have been another person 
altogether. The whole inside of him would have poured out. 
The keys of heaven and hell would have been delivered over to 
him, and he would have achieved a totally new and marvelous 
balance of forces within himself. Strange to say, he hated to 
think of this happening, and at the same time wished it might 
happen. But he said nothing, and half an hour later they were at 
lunch in the gallery of that noble refectory. 








They formulated the theory that 
women from the Mediterranean 
possessed some magic art by which 
Northern men are bewitched. 


And Joe Pratt, very full indeed of his “adventures,” talked of 
the work on which he was engaged. 

Edward P. listened. The trouble with Edward P., however, was 
that even when he just listened, his head bent in apparent atten- 
tion, his attitude struck people as arrogant. As though he were 
thinking: “How long is this fool going to bore me with his 
gabble?” “It stuck out all over,” as Halliburton of the Reavel- 
Grey concern had once complained—this impression of being some 
sort of superior being. Fortunately for Joe Pratt, this phase of 
his friend’s character did not obtrude itself on him. He was too 
busy eating, too keen on telling his tale. And it must be ad- 
mitted at once that his tale did not sound very credible to 
Edward P. 

“An observer?” he muttered. “What is there to observe?” 

“You’d be surprised how much there is to observe between a 
plantation in Honduras and a box-car on a float in the East 
River,” laughed Joe good-naturedly. “And it all has to go down 
in the records too. That’s the job. On the way out you can do 
what you like.” 

“What do you do?” asked Edward P. in a low tone. 

“Well, I mix some with the passengers, but not too much. 
We're officers, even if we don’t wear uniforms. Nice girls as 
a rule on those ships, though. And then I cultivate the bunch. 
They can do a lot of harm if I’m crusty, and a lot of good if 
they make up their minds to like me. I see that they do. And 
I’m getting results. We had a record, this last trip, of point two 






per-cent defectives. The boss told me that I might never get a 
job in the Follies, but as a transportation technologist I was not 
so dusty. But I suppose you’re making your fortune ashore.” 

“No,” remarked Edward P. “I was going to tell you before, 
only you spoke first. I’ve just left a position.” 

“Selling end of the game?” 

Edward P. nodded. 

“Tt doesn’t suit everybody, Browny,” surmised Joe Pratt. “I 
sometimes think we Easterners get a lopsided view of business, 
we concentrate so much on merchandising. Now, why don’t you 
come down and try this thing I’m working on; you'll get a 
hundred and fifty a month, all velvet, and live like a king. And 
there are openings. There’s a chap—lI’ll tell you the whole story 
one of these days—he was on the Graciosa, and met a girl, and 
married her. Her old man was owner of a plantation as big as 
Long Island in Nicaragua, and Jim got a job, administrador or 
something, in the hydro-electric power station.” 

“Was she a—a Nicaraguan?” asked Edward P. in a harsh tone 
that with him signified acute interest. Joe made a rather Latin- 
American gesture—shoulders hunched, palms upward, corners of 
his mouth drawn down. 

“Search me. I believe she’d be called that, though her father 
was a Belgian and her mother a Costa Rican. Good-looker, any- 
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how, and Jim’s fixed for life. They're crazy to 
marry a white man, you know.” 

“You mean these people aren’t white?” said 
Edward P. in a startled voice. 

“Oh, sure, they’re white; but what I mean, it’s 
North Americans they’re after for husbands, old 
top.” And Joe Pratt laughed as though at a 
reminiscence. 

“TI thought you meant she was colored,” mut- 
tered Edward P. Brownlow. “We had a chap at 
New Haven, you remember him? Guirola— 
brown as a nut.” 

“You'll be as brown as a nut after a few weeks 
on the plantations,” said Joe briskly. He had al- 
ready learned to avoid the problem of race in 
the Central Republics. “Why don’t you try it, 
Browny? I'll take you down to see old Faulk- 
ner.” 

For a moment Edward P. sat in silence, his 
scornful expression concentrated on the table- 
cloth. He was struggling to prevent any sign of 
the excitement in his mind appearing on the sur- 
face. The odors of South Street were still pun- 
gent in his nostrils. Still before his eyes was that 
steamer as he had seen it across the cold wet 
granite-sets of the quays. The trucks driving. 
out smartly, loaded with the great emerald-green 
capsules of fruit. The sharp wind coming up 
from the Narrows. A seaman with a dunnage- 
bag on his shoulder and a gramophone under his 
arm. All these things were work- 
ing in Edward P.’s soul like a 
quick yeast, and he struggled to 
conceal the heaving and sundering 
of his spiritual fabric. 

Joe Pratt had started more than 
he knew. That tale of the super- 
cargo of the Graciosa hung like a 
jeweled wraith before Edward P.’s 
mind as he listened to his friend’s 
words. It duplicated a secret of 
his heart. It frightened him as 
well. 

At last he said: 
Joe?” 


“Why not, 


“Ts austerity of manner con- 
cealed from the world the 
true character of the young gentle- 
man and lost him the approval of 


merchandising executives. And in 
another way—so wonderful is the law of compensation—he gained. 
It made casual affiliations with the kittenish flappers of his day 
and city out of the question. It antagonized the capable stenog- 
raphers and secretaries with whom he might have made friends. 
There are no girls on earth less able to endure patronage than 
those of New York City. There was something of the young 
seigneur about Edward P. Even when it was (occasionally) iden- 
tified with English hauteur, his manner was too pronounced to 
be surmounted. He was not girl-shy. Rather was it the girls 
who left him alone. He made them afraid to live. They were 
aware, somehow, that he was on his way towards other, more 
complex adventures. ; 
And in his own private thoughts Edward P. had grand ideas 
about women. He preferred to exist in solitary dignity rather 
than philander with the common run of wage-earning husband- 
snatching girls within reach. He had a habit of settling his cuffs 
as though they were ruffles, and he sought in vain for dignity in 
those girls. He dreamed of “an affair,” and in that phrase is 
expressed the naive inexperienced heart of Edward Priestley 
Plumtre Brownlow. Virtue and courage he would have, but above 
all he waited for the beauty and the gallantry of exotic passion. 
During the days when he prepared for his new work his mind 
dwelt constantly upon the story of the Graciosa’s supercargo. 
Edward P. knew as little of Belgians and Costa Rican high-bred 
sefioritas as he did of Nicaraguan politics. It was the exotic 
strangeness of the adventure. He was American, and underneath 
that he was English; and he had a double hereditary lease in the 
belief that foreign women possess secrets of love undreamed of 
by the girls of his own race. Once, in an Italian restaurant on 
Forty-seventh Street, as he sat at dinner, a girl came in and 
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stood near him waiting for a seat. And the dark eyes in her 
pearl-white face, the scarlet lips, the full yet gracile curving of 
her breasts and hips, the disconcerting pungency and unfamiliar- 
ity of the perfume in which she stood, as in an invisible enchant- 
ment, had gone to Edward P.’s head and made it dizzy. To 
possess a creature like that! But he couldn’t have spoken to 
her, even. Didn’t know her language—even supposing a man with 
a trim black beard had not come up and joined her. The excite- 
ment in the young man’s mind had died away, but in his dreams 
that girl had been the type he had desired for his adventurings. 
For there was nothing tender in his attitude toward the objects 
of his desire. He pondered at times this inability of his to slough 
off his shell of dignified disdain, to unbend. Somehow he always 
imagined the woman at his feet, grateful if he only threw her an 
amiable glance, permitted her to put her ivory arms about his 
neck and lay her dark shining head upon his breast. He became 
very interested in the old-fashioned words describing complaisant 
yet passionately faithful women. The stories he read in the news- 
papers of love-nests distressed him. Edward P. never in his life 
wanted a love-nest. Those people had no dignity. It was a 
hole-and-corner business. It repelled him as nasty, commonplace 
and disgusting. Sparrow’s-nests rather! And he concluded that 
a man had to get away from his dull environment, get away to 








the Orient, or the tropics at least, to savor the real wine of life. 
And here was the chance, chucked to him by Joe Pratt of all 
people, in his hand. He had a suspicion, and it became a con- 
viction before Joe sailed away again, that Joe could never capital- 
ize the romantic possibilities of his job. Edward P. by no means 


admired that fellow on the Graciosa. That was not what he 
himself looked forward to—a flop into a soft job and a soft 
domesticity. Not at all. He visualized Edward Priestley Plumtre 
Brownlow, one of these days, filling a very different réle, possibly 
a tragic one. Even if it were not quite that, it would be a strik- 
ing, glamorous, stormy réle. He would be absorbed in himself 
and his woman; yet the waves of that upheaval would break on 
distant shores and mold the policies of foreign lands. 

And as the days wore on and the time of the sailing of the 
Sonambula, to which Edward P. had been appointed, approached, 
he began to see the girl, like a shadow in an opal. He became 
aware, curiously enough, of her spiritual and emotional equip- 


Carmelita laughed 
at a remark Cap- 
tain Musker made 
in his imperfect 
Spanish 
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ment, rather than 
of her bodily form, 
She was languor- 
ous and dark, with 
eyes like misty 
jewels above a red 
mouth, but beyond 
that he could not 
divire her pres- 
ence. She loved 
him, however, and 
she was ready to 
follow him on his 
stormy way to a 
distinguished posi- 
tion in a moun- 
tainous_ tropical 
land. And so far 
from this affair 
being an untidy 
secret in some ob- 
scure apartment in 
New York, it 
would go round 
the world as a 
great love—it 
would surround 
them like a radi- 
ance. 

It had happened 
before, he reflected 
with  unsmiling, 
scornful lips, as 
the Sonambula, 
with her white 
flanks, yellow fun- 
nel and_ shining 
ports like a yacht, 
sailed out from the 
shadow of the 
Brooklyn Bridge 
and headed for 
Cuba. 

Edward P. was 
looking out of one 
of the lower tier 
of portholes as the 
ship swung in the 
stream after back- 

ing out from the dock, and he was aware of an extraordinary 
lightness of spirit. He saw himself on the threshold, not of a 
supreme adventure, but of a series of sensuous episodes. That 
lovely girl, whose image flickered in his mind like the shadow in 
the heart of an opal, was only one of a long procession. The 
movement, the vibration of the Sonambula going astern, the me- 
chanical waving of pygmy figures on the dock, the gay streamers 
of colored paper trailing across the porthole, held in gloved hands 
above, inspired the young man to a sober ecstasy of romance. 
Why not, he asked himself, see it all? He put out his hand and 
caught a colored streamer. 

He recalled during the voyage that the act had had about it an 
impulsive character unusual—for him. And no sooner did he 
grasp that yawing ribbon of orange-colored paper, and feel, after 
a single split-second’s pause, a questioning, answering tension, 
than his fermenting thoughts swirled in a vortex of heady con- 
jectures. He gave a faint jerk, and waited. The dock and 
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the waving squad blurred his vision, and he felt a cautious, won- 
dering pull in reply. Edward P. climbed on the settee, and twisting 
his head to look upward, thrust his shoulders against the polished 
frame of the window. 

His eyes instinctively followed the long curve of the paper 
streamer to the rail of the promenade deck, and he saw her. 
She was foreshortened for him, of course—nothing save her face 
and shoulders and a gloved hand showing over the teak rail. Yet 
for him it was, at that moment, sufficient. An extraordinary glow 
assailed him as she caught his glance, and smiled, and gave the 
ribbon a fresh pull so that it broke and blew away. And then 
she laughed and made an indescribable gesture of friendliness with 
her hand, and vanished. 


[* was that last gesture which overcame his actual timidity and 
enabled him, later in the afternoon, to drop into the chair be- 
side her and begin a conversation. Because in spite of his magnif- 
icent ideas about his future, Edward P. was timid on approaching 
women. Especially such women as this. ‘If it had not been that 
he was sure of the hat and the hair that nearly veiled one eye, 
he would have been at a loss to convince himself that so seductive 
a girl had smiled down at him, and made that gesture. 

“Oh, it was you? How funny! Is your cabin on that deck? 
We have a suite. Yes, there. What?” She listened to his almost 
inaudible mutter. “Oh, yes, it’s convenient, but I’d just as soon 
be downstairs—to sleep. People are always talking half the night 
outside up here. We came over on the Doric, and you wouldn’t 
believe the conversation that took place. I wondered when some 
of those people slept. All day, I guess.” 

She laughed pleasantly, as though at the curious contrast be- 
tween her funny foreign accent and her perfect mastery of English 
idiom, and asked him whether he were on a cruise or going to 
the tropics. He said he was on a cruise. 

“We get off at Barrios,” she told him. “Have you ever been 
there? It is hot, I guess. No, we go to Salvador. That is the 
way. Over the mountains through Guatemala, to San Salvador. 
You are American? I thought so. When you look up from your 
cabin, I think, ‘He is an American.’ ” 

He asked her why, a little suspiciously, and she laughed and 
looked out across the green and white waters of the Atlantic. He 
wanted to insist upon an answer to his question, not comprehend- 
ing that in her own style she had already given him one, extraor- 
dinarily vivid and illuminating. She was wonderful to him. 
She was everything he had ever dreamed of, and more. She was 
so gracile as she lay there in a deck-chair, so exquisitely complete, 
and her dark eyes, while she was uttering those pleasant phrases 
in a sweet melodious twitter, were speaking eloquently to him of 
future ecstasies. It seemed to him that after all, the drab world 
of business, in which he had failed so often in New York, was 
the dismal dream, and this enchanting existence, sliding along 
under bright sunshine and above a jade-green sea, with a ravishing 
girl becoming more and more intimate in her confessions, was the 
reality. And it was long after tea-time that she woke him from 
his reverie by saying that she must go and look after her husband. 

“Your—your husband?” he remarked fatuously. 

“Yes, he is not weil—he is not ever very well. I have to work, 
you see. Perhaps I shall see you again. After dinner? That 
will be nice; I like to have somebody to talk to, on board. So!” 

She made a charming little foreign gesture, and he sprang up 
to help her rise. Her hand grasped his firmly, and he felt a 
pressure. He looked dizzily at the fabulous galaxy of huge 
diamonds and emeralds on her fingers. She gave him one more 
glance of friendly yet amused significance, and vanished into the 
alleyway leading to the upper suites. 

It was luck for him to find himself at dinner beside the assist- 
ant purser, an agreeable youth about his own age. Edward P. 
brought the conversation round to the passengers. There were 
two hundred of them, the young man said, and he didn’t know 
them apart yet, but they could easily find out who had Suite F on 
the promenade deck. If he recollected rightly, it was a diplomat 
and his wife. Some guy returning from one of these European 
conferences of capitalists. 

“A native of Salvador?” suggested Edward P. 

“Not necessarily,” responded the assistant purser. 
places have citizens of all nations.” 


“These small 


But when they visited the young man’s desk, where the passen- 
ger-list lay outspread, it was a surprise to Edward P. to dis- 
cover the purser’s surmise to have been fairly close to the facts. He 
looked down at the name, Esteban Loyola Peresoff and wife, with 
that faint subconscious feeling of distaste for foreigners which 


The Roving Heart 


comes from generations of unmingled blood. Mrs. Peresoff! He 
went out into the brightness of the promenade deck pondering the 
mystery. Mr. Peresoff, he had noticed, was fifty years old, 
Twenty years older than Mrs. Peresoff. Here was a double shock 
to his delicate sensibilities. That lovely being thirty years old! 
He didn’t believe it. Thirty, to Edward P., was elderly. It was 
impossible. That gesture from the rail, those brilliant eyes be- 
neath lashes of extravagant length and seductiveness, those ex- 
quisitely slender ankles he had glimpsed as he helped her to rise! 
He walked along frowning. To his undisciplined and roving heart 
there was discovered the eternal lure of the older woman, ex- 
perienced in the world,—with a polished beauty that the flip 
bobbed-haired toilers of the skyscrapers could never imitate,—yet 
dominated by his own personality. 

A dozen times, as he walked round the promenade, he doubted 
his own emotions. In anyone else, in Joe Pratt for example, it 
would have seemed to him stark lunacy to fall in love with this 
Mrs. Peresoff, whose name he had noted, with a panicky elation, 
was Krysanthia. But for himself, passing the other passengers 
with a blank, unseeing gaze, he steadied his trembling nerves 
against the accomplished fact of the woman’s candid desire for 
his company. Round again, he passed the windows of the suite, 
and saw her coiled hair with a high comb of ‘honey-colored shell, 
before a mirror. She was coming. The other room of the suite 
was lit by a shaded lamp. The young man tried to picture that 
room to himself. He saw an elderly, emaciated, savage invalid, 
maliciously demanding degrading services from his lovely slave, 
Edward P. built up with swift strokes of a young imagination a 
dreadful story of an elderly diplomat getting a young girl into his 
power and holding her in his grasp while he plotted disaster to 
unhappy kingdoms. The lurid tale was complete as he came 
round once more and found Krysanthia Peresoff in her chair. She 
smiled and patted the seat beside her, and in a kind of swooning 
dream he came over. 


E had never met such a woman. It was not her beauty, which 

might have been paralleled on the Sonambula. It was not 
her marvelous gown of close-fitting black with a cloak of orange 
silk edged with fur. It was not even her exotic character and 
foreign speech which carried the young man forward into the 
depths of intimacy in so short a time. It was Krysanthia’s ac- 
ceptance of him apparently at his own valuation, with a faint 
yet delicious overtone of maternity in her glance as she met his 
eyes. It carried him forward as on a flood. He was like a man 
swept away in a current, helpless yet able to conceive clearly 
what was happening to him. So he imagined. His doubts disap- 
peared unnoticed. He discovered himself talking, talking, as he 
had imagined a man ought to talk in such an adventure. Their 
chairs were in a shadow cast by a deck-beam. Sometimes he 
felt dizzy when after a sentence, spoken in his flat New England 
voice, she laughed and put her jeweled hand to his lips and 
murmured: “S-sh! My husband! Be careful. He sleeps.” 

“Oh, well,” he muttered once when she did this, and caught 
her hand. And she looked at him as though in dazzled wonder, 
and let him: hold her hand for a moment before withdrawing it 
so gently he scarcely noticed the action in his excitement. It was 
eleven o'clock before she rose, and making one of her inexpressibly 
eloquent gestures, walked to the rail to watch the coast-wise 
lights. 

They were close to the curtained bedroom of her suite, and he 
could have seen the faint illumination of a reading-lamp shining 
through, throwing up a triple circle of light and shadow on the 
paneled ceiling, had he been looking. But Edward Priestley Plum- 
tre Brownlow, recovering from the somber effort of following her 
across that narrow space, saw nothing save Krysanthia Peresoff. 

“T don’t care,” he muttered, his lips close to her neck, his 
imagination aflame as he watched the voluptuous curve of her 
throat, the blending of beauty and character in the salient round- 
ness of the jaw, the delicately emphasized cheek-bones and the 
straight patrician nose. She turned as though to speak, and he 
saw the softness of her glance harden for a moment, gazing past 
him into the gloom ahead. 

“Sh!” she repeated with one finger uplifted. “There is some 
one.” And she looked down at the phosphorescent passage of 
the sea. 

He turned to see what she meant, and saw a tall figure in uni- 
form silhouetted in the ‘glow from the entrance-hall, legs apart, 
hands behind the back, watching them intently. 

“TI think it is the captain,” murmured Krysanthia without look- 
ing up. Edward P. leaned on the rail beside her and asked in a 
low voice: “How do you know?” (Continued on page 136) 
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The Story So Far: 


Down and out because of various failures to turn my talents 
"~ to account, and desperate, I’d attempted to hold up the 
jeweler Mannheim in his own store, had been captured on the 
spot, and now stood convicted before Judge Mantolini, awaiting 
sentence. It came—ten years in Sing Sing! And then into my 
dark despair came the voice of Judge Mantolini again: a brother- 
officer, he averred, had recognized me and pleaded my service 
overseas in extenuation of my crime; and— 

“Sentence suspended,” the Judge announced. I walked forth 
on the streets of New York a free man, but vastly puzzled. 
True, I had been decorated for service overseas, but of course 
under my own name, Rance Rogers, and equally of course I 
had given a false one when arrested. The recognition must have 
been in error, or there was something in this not on the surface. 

How vastly much there was in this, and how deep beneath the 
surface, began to appear when I realized that I was being fol- 
lowed; and when, accosting my shadower, I was taken to a res- 
taurant, well fed—and an amazing proposal was laid before me 
by this hard-eyed fat man who gave his name as Johnson. 

In brief, my suspension of sentence and release had been pro- 
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Pistol in hand—Julia 
might not be as loyal 
as she professed — I 
stepped into the room. 







cured because Johnson wished to use a man of my sort. I was 
to go through a marriage ceremony with a certain young woman, 
was to receive ten thousand dollars and was then to get out—to 
the place farthest possible from New York. If I refused, the 
ten years in Sing Sing were mine. If I attempted any evasion 
or escape, I would be killed. And convincing evidence was 
offered me that these conditions would be enforced. 

Of necessity I accepted—was driven to a house in Stuyvesant 
Terrace and on the way was given ten one-thousand-dollar bills. 
There I succeeded in winning my stipulation that I must speak 
with my strange bride alone before the ceremony, and receive 
her assurance that she was not being coerced. I was introduced 
to a girl of a singular and serene beauty—and her name was 
that of Ruth Van Leyden, heiress of an old and wealthy family! 

As agreed, I was allowed to speak with her alone—and dis- 
covered with horror and amazement that she was, mentally, no 
more than a child. But what could be the reason for her 
presence here, in the power of these scoundrels? And why this 
enforced marriage, to which she indeed offered no objection? 

I decided to go through with the marriage: if I was to help her 
All rights reserved. 67 






























to escape, I must be alive to give the needed aid. The marriage 
was performed, by a clergyman also under some compulsion; and 
afterward there was the mockery of a wedding supper, during 
which Ruth conducted herself like a ten-year-old child at a party, 
calling me “Jim” and the man Johnson “Uncle Ted.” Afterward, 
determined to escape and somehow bring aid, though I knew 
the door was guarded, I sought a trapdoor to the roof. I was 
met by Ruth in the upper hall. She looked straight at me, but 
raised her voice as though she did not see me. 

“Don’t touch me! You mustn’t! Uncle Ted! Oh! 
Uncle Ted, he’s going to the roof!” 

In amazement I stared at her. From below came cries of rage. 

“Kid,” she whispered to me then, “for the love of God make 
your get-away!” 
And into my astounded hand she thrust an automatic pistol. 
“I nailed this when I hugged my dear uncle a minute ago,” 
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The roof! 


“A man come in here?” a voice demanded. I heard my protector 


she said. 
ribbed up to send you out in the smoke. 
it now.” 

“I heard Johnson on the stairs. 

“They think I’m goofy,” .he answered. 
a lad for me to let them bump you off. If you hadn’t talked to 
me, told me what you really were— On your way!” 

She pushed me into the automatic elevator, and I began de- 
scending as my enemies reached the top landing. And the front 
door below having now been left unguarded, I made my way to 
the street and to temporary safety. For I knew Johnson and his 
gang would pursue me, would shoot to kill. But as I sat in the 
hotel room where I sought refuge, I decided that I could not flee 
the town and leave this girl to her fate, but must somehow learn 
the truth of the situation, somehow rescue her. With this purpose 
I sought the jeweler Mannheim in his own home; for he must 


“Use it, kid, if they try to stop you, for they’re all 
They’re going to pull 


“But you—” I protested. 
“And you’re too white 
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reply: ‘“With me naked as a jay-bird? Say, what do you bums think?” 
have been party to the suspension of my sentence, must therefore 
know something of the situation. 

I wrung from him only one name, “John Little,” before he 
summoned the police and I was forced again to make a hurried 
get-away. But that name later proved illuminating when, late 
that night—conveyed by a taxi-man whose friendship I had won 
by a kindness—I was following Johnson from the Stuyvesant Ter- 
race house, he stopped at a notorious night club known as “Little 
Jack’s.” 

When Johnson left, I sent the taxi-man to continue the shadow- 
ing, entered the place and sat down at a table. In one of the 
entertainers I recognized a girl who had been a childhood friend. 
It was while she sat at the table talking with me that I glanced 
up and saw standing not far away—my wife, the man Johnson 
and a fellow-scoundrel named Criney. (The story continues in 

3]. 
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HAD waited, as millions of better men had, for the command 


that would send me into the hell of No Man’s Land. I 
thought I knew, as fully as anyone else in the world, all the hor- 
rors of suspense. But I learned more about them now. For in 
those bloody days on the Western Front, only death had awaited 
me. But before me now sat a girl who by unhappy chance knew 
that identity which I had kept secret from the officers of the 
law, from my enforced associates in prison, and from my new 
acquaintances of the past dozen hours. Death is never a thing 
lightly to be contemplated; but its pangs may be mitigated by 
thoughts of patriotism, of possible glory. But ahead of me 
loomed a death whose accompaniments would be dishonor and 
disgrace. The fact that my ears would be deaf to the shame- 
ful whispers that would ensue made no difference 

In the vault at Wrenham lay the remains of a great jurist, a 
noted philanthropist, an eminent divine; the green plots near by 
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sheltered others who had lent luster and none who had lent shame 
to the name of Rogers. Decent, law-abiding, God-fearing folk 
who, when they had not been brilliant, had at least been honest 
and industrious. I, their only surviving descendant, would blacken 
the good name with which they had intrusted me. 

Well, I should have thought of all this before I entered that 
jewelry store; I should have reckoned on coincidence, on chance, 
on the vagaries that these may play. 2 

“You look as though you’d seen a ghost,” said the girl op- 
posite me. “Don’t be so nervous.” Her voice was unmusically 
mirthful. “I wont tell about you if you wont tell about me.” 

“You mean that?” I leaned across the table and stared hard 
at her. “That goes, Julia—no matter what happens?” 

Puzzlement appeared in her eyes. “What’s all the shootin’ 
for? After all, it’s no crime to be sitting at a table with me.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” I pleaded. “But I’d rather any- 
thing else would happen than that my name should be known.” 

“T never saw you in my life before. Is that good enough?” 
she asked. 


I NODDED gratefully, the while my right hand gripped more 

firmly the butt of my pistol. Somehow I felt that Julia Ran- 
dolph, once a little girl across the street, but who now was Julia 
Doran, entertainer in a cabaret and God only knew what else, 
would be faithful to her promise. 

And half my horror left me instantly. At least, the evil of 
my life would not live after me. 

For I had not the slightest hope that I would escape from 
this place alive. . Tim Malloy had told me enough about Little 
Jack’s to make me realize that the presence of two hundred spec- 
tators would make little difference to Johnson. All my hopes 
of outwitting my fat friend, of taking away from him the lovely 
girl who stood in the entrance, had vanished. Nevertheless the 
cornered rat would fight. 

But I wondered that I had not been compelled to fight al- 
ready. Then I understood. The table where I sat was in semi- 
darkness as compared with the rather brilliant illumination of 
the entran.2; Johnson and Criney and the girl whom, absurdly, 
I loved, were half blinded by the radiance in which they stood. 
Though they looked right at me, I was only another blot in the 
blurred spectacle before them. That was why there had been 
no starts of recognition, no menacing advance. But in another 
moment their eyes would become accustomed to the light. They 
would have advanced to a table, would glance about the room, 
and then— 

I had perhaps sixty seconds at the minimum, and thrice that 
at the maximum, in which to decide upon a plan of action. If, 
while they were being ushered to a table,—provided always that 
they were going to do that thing, and had not come here in delib- 
erate search of me,—I could manage to pass them unrecognized 
and gain the entrance gates, I would have a fair chance of escape. 
Outside, as near to the entrance as was possible, with his engine 
running, I could be sure Malloy awaited me. Unless I had read 
his character all wrong, my taxi-man would be standing on the 
sidewalk, ready to intercept my flight and guide me in the cor- 
rect direction toward his machine. I could imagine the ap- 
prehension that was his. Not merely had I entered a trap, but 
the trap had been sprung. And he would give me the same chance 
of escape that I gave myself, which was no chance at all. 

Once again I inwardly writhed as my mind dwelt on the word 
“escape.” It seemed to me that I was everlastingly engaged in 
starting out to do great things, and that I always wound up in 
ignominious flight. But there was no sense in condemning my- 
self for that; we can only play the cards Fate deals us, and I 
had not yet held a decent hand. 

But only sheer wilting panic could hold me where I was any 
longer. I rose quickly to my feet and spoke to my surprised 
companion. 

“T’ve got to get out of here, Julia. But make it look as though 
you expected me back. And remember, you never saw me before.” 

I would have liked to make full explanation to her. The 
chances were that in another minute I would be dead. She would 
learn from the newspapers, probably, that James Roberts, a des- 
perate criminal but yesterday released by the mercy of Judge 
Mantolini, had been killed. Probably it would appear that I 
had been slain resisting arrest. It would not be difficult to make 
the newspapers believe that the bullet that ended my career had 
come from the gun of a plain-clothes man. And Julia, this girl 
who had known me in childhood, would go to her grave believing 
that I was a confirmed criminal. She would not know that, no 
matter how great had been my offense when I tried to rob 
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Mannheim, I had spent almost the whole time since my release 
in the endeavor to do something decent. 

And more important than the fact that a childhood acquaint. 
ance should think ill of me was the fact that my wife, who had 
found me “too white a lad,” would never know that I was any- 
thing but what the papers would say I was. If she could know 
that I came to my death in her behalf, that I was not simply 
squandering in a night club the profits of a shameful bargain, 
my end would be almost welcome. 

Then worries and regrets left me as I edged my way through 
the rows of tables toward the swung-back gates that were the 
threshold of safety. My step was light and firm; that strange 
exhilaration which is born of hopeless odds came over me. I 
felt light of body and equally light of heart. For I knew, by 
some strange instinct, that if Johnson got me, I would surely get 
him. The man who by threat had sought to make me an in- 
strument in his nefarious plans would meet the fate of Frank. 
enstein. 

I was two tables away from the cleared space by the entrance, 
across which I had hoped to make an unimpeded dash, when 
Johnson and Criney simultaneously recognized me. Their place 
was on the outer edge of the rows of tables, a trifle to the left 
of the path I was pursuing. But two strides would bring them 
directly in front of me, and they would have ample time to 
make those strides while I was covering the five yards that re- 
mained between me and the cleared space. 

Any hope I might have unconsciously held that surprise would 
render them unable to move for a few seconds was instantly de- 
stroyed by their concerted action. J might hesitate when con- 
fronted by emergency, but not these people. Emergency was part 
of their daily routine, and they needed no hurried, whispered con- 
ference in which to decide upon a course of action. 

With one table to go, I hesitated. They were in the cleared 
space; the right hand of each of them reposed with deceiving 
negligence in the pocket of his dinner jacket. I required no 
magical salve which, rubbed in my eyes, would enable my vision 
to pierce through opaque matter, to know that their fingers 
clutched weapons as deadly as the one which my own hand 
clutched. They were as ready to go into action as I was myself. 

Then I wondered if this were so. After all, killing a human 
being is a very serious matter, and Johnson and Criney, though 
the gravity of the matter might not finally deter them, would 
much prefer to pick their occasion. If it were necessary to stop 
my egress from this place, then they would not hesitate. But, 
after all, despite the power of Little Jack, a shooting affray in a 
public restaurant is something that requires a bit of explaining. 

And I took them, by that sheer impulse which almost amounts 
to tactical genius, by surprise. Instead of attempting to fight 
my way past them, or of running, like any frightened rabbit, in 
search of a hole to hide in, I walked directly to the table where 
sat my wife. 

She was, I think, the most consummate actress I have ever 
known. She had already given me proof enough of that. But 
even she could not disguise, at any rate from my eyes, the stark 
fear that possessed her. Her eyes were deepest violet as I looked 
into them, and a line at whose existence I had not guessed that 
afternoon was visible across her forehead. Then, as I extended 
my hand to her, her eyes seemed to become cool gray, the wrin- 
kle vanished and left her forehead baby-smooth, and the smile 
upon her lips seemed as natural and unforced as the dimpling 
pleasure of a child. 


ON either side of me, as I relinquished her firm fingers, stood 
Johnson and Criney. I looked mockingly into the fat man’s 
face, and actually felt mirthful as I read the indecision in those 


hard eyes. I knew, too, what brought that indecision there. 
They were not prepared to kill me in the presence of this girl 
whom I had married, if by any possible recourse that could be 
avoided. But equally as they dreaded violence before her, they 
feared what I might say to her. For while I was mystified by 
her, they were completely deceived. They thought her the owner 
of a clouded mind, whereas I knew her wit was quick and sure. 

Sheer impulse had made me deviate from my pathway toward 
the exit, and that impulse had given me a momentary advantage. 
I knew what they intended, and that was my death. But they 
weren’t at all certain as to my intentions. I was a stick of dyna- 
mite that might explode at any minute. Just how or why I was 
a menace to their plans I could not tell, because I did not know 
the nature of those plans. But I knew that it did not accord 
with the plans that I should again meet the girl to whom they 
had married me the preceding afternoon. 
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“Some sock!” she whispered. 
The girl looked up at Johnson with guileless eyes. There was a 
hint of petulant reproach in her voice. 

“Why, Uncle, you told me that Jim had gone away!” 

“I had, but I’ve come back,’ I said. And as I spoke, I 
glanced again at Johnson. I noted that my bravado had brought 
something more than indecision to his eyes; fear was in them. 

It was not difficult to follow his reasoning. I was a criminal 
who by his interposition had escaped ten years in jail and who, 
for every year of that commuted sentence, possessed a thousand 
dollars. 

Johnson knew that 
sure that I understood my precarious position. 


I was not an utter idiot; he could be 
And it wasn’t 


“He'll be out for thirty minutes. Now get into his rags and bull your way past anyone at the door.” 


in the cards which he had dealt me that I should back the hand 
he knew I held. 

Yet I had made a daring escape from the house on Stuyvesant 
Terrace. Before that escape I had defied his power and made him 
give me a moment with the girl. Then, free, I had not played 
my hand as the jailbird whom he believed me to be should have 
played it. Not merely had I jeopardized my freedom and my 
life, but I had risked the ten thousand dollars which he had given 
me. A criminal such as I would, according to Johnson’s knowl- 
edge of my kind, forfeit freedom or life, but never an opportu- 
nity to squander a small fortune. 

Yet here I was, by my manner defying him. And doubtless he 
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knew that I had paid a visit to the jeweler Mannheim earlier 
in the night. I was not running true to form, and my failure 
to do so gave him alarm. 

“You didn’t think I'd stay away from you long, did you, Ruth?” 
I asked. “I knew that you'd be here, and so I waited for you.” 

“You knew she’d be here?” demanded Johnson, 

I laughed carelessly. ‘Well, I knew that you'd be here. Is 
that good enough?” 

“You know a lot,” he retorted. “Maybe too much.” 

“Bet that I know plenty,” I assured him. “And bet again 
that what I know I’ve told. You don’t think I’d be wandering 
around this town unless the right people knew all about it!” 


UPON his face appeared an expression that I have often seen 

upon the face of an overconfident pugilist when he has sud- 
denly discovered that the opponent facing him is worthy of his 
best efforts. 

“You know,” I added, “my wife is a rather important person.” 

The girl broke in upon our conversation. 

“I wish you'd talk to me, Jim,” she said crossly. “I think a 
husband who’s just been married ought to talk to his wife.” 

“We'll do better than that,” I replied. ‘We'll dance together.” 

Now, the last thing in the world that Johnson could have 
wanted was for me to have an opportunity to speak apart with 
my wife. But parallel with that at the foot of his list of desires 
was a wish to cross her in any way. So when, before the words 
had been completely uttered by me, the girl with a little cry of 
pleasure sprang to her feet and stood beside me, Johnson’s be- 
wilderment was an almost painful thing to witness. His great 
moonlike face wore hillocks of apprehension and was graven with 
valleys of despair. Yet while he was torn by conflicting emotions, 
and before either could gain ascendancy, I had whisked her away. 
As a privateer in olden days might have cut a valuable prize from 
under the very bowsprits of convoying frigates, so I took her 
away from him. As the frigate might have feared to fire lest 
it destroy the very craft it had been assigned to protect, so John- 
son feared to make an overt move. 

I had never danced in my life before. So I told myself before 
we had taken five steps. For this girl who was so perfectly 
formed was not like some of her less fortunate sisters who, though 
they have symmetry, lack grace. She melted into my arms until 
our movements were as though one person made them. I did not 
lead her, nor did she follow me. We moved together in a uni- 
son that could not have been achieved by years of rehearsal, but 
that could only be acquired spontaneously. 

“No one ever danced like you,” I whispered. 

She seemed to throw the banality from her. 

“Good God, kid, are you crazy?” she demanded. 

The eyes so close to mine were violet again, and on her fore- 
head appeared that line, sight of which should have been warning 
to Johnson. But her back was toward him, even if at that dis- 
tance and among the scurrying dancers he could have seen and 
interpreted it. 

“Yes, about you,” I told her. 

Banality again, but into it I put all the sincerity that, amaz- 
ingly, I felt. She faltered for the least fraction of a second in 
her rhythmic progress, so that I was forced to hold her up, 
and the tightening of my grasp about her brought her nearer to 
me—so that her fragrant breath fluttered across my cheek, and I 
saw that her lashes were not only as long as I had thought them, 
but curled the least bit at their ends. 

“Do you mind?” I asked. “All day, all night, I’ve thought of 
you, not as a girl whom I’d just met, but as the woman I've mar- 
ried.” 

“You’re mad,” she said. But over her cheeks and down her 
throat spread a wave of color. “That wasn’t a marriage.” 

“Not unless you want to consider it one,” I assured her.. “But 
until I die there’ll be no woman in the’ world but you.” 

“Until you die!” Her voice was a throaty sob. “How long off 
do you suppose that is? Why didn’t you make your get-away 
when I gave you the chance?” 

“Did you think that I’d desert you?” I countered. 


ER head went back so that she could look up into my eyes. 
“So help me, I think you mean it!” she gasped. 

“You haven’t answered my question,” I reminded her. 
mind?” 

“Please, please,” she breathed. “If those men were ready to 
put your light out this afternoon, what do you think about them 
now, when you’ve manhandled that jeweler, when you’ve shown 
them that you’re out to fight them? Let’s not be silly now.” 


“Do you 
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“You mean that, if what I feel is silly, you feel the same?” 

“You may be dead in five minutes,” she almost moaned. 

“And glad to be, if I thought that what I say, that what I feel, 
could never meet response from you.” 

Her eyes lowered before my glance; the blush receded from her 
face, leaving it deathly pale. 

“Jim, I guess the stunt I’m doing has knocked me off my bal- 
ance. But you’re the gamest, whitest boy I’ve ever seen. You 
may be the gun I’ve overheard them calling you; you may be 
headed for the chair, but if you are, I hope I go there with you.” 
+ We didn’t know each other. For all she knew, I was the vilest 
sort of a criminal, For all I knew, she might have been any- 
thing at all. Certainly she had been an impostor when she was 
married to me under the name of Ruth Van Leyden. If I had 
suspected this before, I could be absolutely positive of it now, 
Cloistered maidens, brought up in nunlike seclusion, do not use the 
language she had just uttered to me. 
who or what she was; it hadn’t mattered since ten seconds afte 
Johnson had presented me to her. 


And now I knew that it didn’t matter to her what my past had 


been or what my future might be. The incredible had happened 
twice. That strange spiritual alchemy which we term love had 
been worked upon her even as it had been worked upon me. She 
was not to be what the back-stairs novels have called a wife in 
name only. She was to be my wife. And not all the criminals 
that had ever been spawned could come between us and our joint 
destinies. 

There, in an ev] haunt, watched by men who wanted my life 
and heaven knows what from her, we wooed and won each cther. 
I wonder if love ever came to two people under stranger auspices. 


Chapter Twe 


HAVE said that I felt a strange exhilaration when I left 

Julia Randolph and started for the exit. That feeling had 
been born of hopelessness and was not comparable to the exal- 
tation that possessed me now. I was no longer fighting for the 
girl I loved; I was fighting for the girl who loved me. And the 
difference was so great that my stature seemed to have been 
added to, and my eyes seemed to have been rendered more keen. 
I felt as though I towered over everyone else in the room, and the 
features of the pleasure-seekers here were sharply defined in 
that new clarity of my vision. Such magnifying of the senses 
comes, I have been told, to those about to die. I think that this 
explanation must have entered my mind, for my drop from the 
heights to the depths followed almost instantly. 

But Ruth had descended before me. Women are always more 
alive to realities than are men; their emotions are often more 
controllable than men’s. “Jim—” she began. 

I cut her short. “Rance, Rance Rogers; that’s my name,” I 
told her. “I want you to know in case—” 

She interrupted me. “And I’m Pat Kent, Patricia, only no 
one ever calls me that.” 

“And why are you with Johnson?” I asked. © 

She shook her head impatiently. “It’s too long a story. To 
save the real Van Leyden girl. I took her place. They’d have 
kidnaped her, and there was no way to stall them off. But we 
haven’t time to talk that over. Rance,”—and my name never 
sounded like that before—‘“the Carrington Apartments, East Eight- 
ieth—I’ve a maid there—” 

“John Petersen at the Fredonia. That’s me.” Grammar was 
an inconsiderable matter just now. “If I get out—” 

For a moment her breast pressed closer to me, and the formless 
sound that issued from her lips was despairing. 

“They wont dare,” I assured her. 

But terror-stricken though she may have been,—be sure, her 
fears were all for me; fright for herself was impossible to her,— 
she was in fuller possession of her wits than I was. 

“Don’t think it,” she said. “Don’t you see that the word’s gone 
out already? The wise ones are leaving now.” 

I glanced about the room. Although the orchestra still played, 
the throng on the dance floor had thinned; people were paying 
their checks and departing. More than one-third had left al- 
ready, in the brief time that Pat and I had been dancing to- 
gether. 

My eyes rested a moment on the face of Julia Randolph. She 
was not alone. My chair had been taken by a man who talked 
earnestly to her. Imperceptibly, almost, her eyes flickered a sig- 
nal to me. What she meant I could not guess, but hopelessness 
abated a trifle. At least I had a friend (Continued on page 153) 
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RUMAN STONE, of Caswell, Effingham, Stone and Blake, 

almost a millionaire, successful so far beyond the wildest 
dreams of his youth that he could scarcely recall them now with- 
out a smile, stood amidst the blossoming mountain laurel and 
thododendrons of his Long Island place, beneath three pine trees 
and a crocus-colored moon, and thought of an old A-tent he used 
to own and wondered where it was. 

With the faintly blown fragrance of his rose garden in his 
nostrils, and the distant laughter of his guests and the strains 
of his orchestra in his ears, he stood alone on a little hill that 
overlooked the Sound and let his mind tell like a rosary its 
memories of nights when he had pitched that tent beneath pine 
trees and a moon like these, for Polly and for him. 

“I’m going to make sure of a little while that we'll never for- 
get!” he had said as they stepped out of the office of the justice 
of the peace who had married them, and faced the meager 


“You've no right to 
be as beautiful as that! 


It's dangerous.” 
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commonplaceness of the main street of their little Western 
town and a future that looked to them both very much like 
the street. “I’m going to take a month off, and you and 
three horses and a tent, and go honeymooning in the hills, where 
there’s nobody in all the world but you and me! Whatever it 
costs, it’ll be worth it!” 

Polly had agreed—though she knew as well as he did that 
it was no time for holidays. Indeed, getting married, even 
without the holiday, was rather like tossing his gauntlet into 
the teeth of Fate. His bride brought with her the degree of 
bachelor of arts from the Western university in which he had 
met her, a good deal of background for the daughter of a 
frontiersman, youth and strength and brains, and a charm that 
exploded in long slow flashes in the deeps of his heart; but in 
the way of financial assets she had precisely nothing, and his 
own bulked but little larger. 
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This shortly appeared when he 
took his plan—whither he had 
taken everything, big and little, 
that had happened to him since 
his birth—to his fine old intelli- 
gent land-poor father in the ram- 
bling, crumbling old adobe house 
which was the town’s chief land- 
mark. 

The elder Stone, who had clipped from his holdings with a 
careful but unstinting hand a score of acres here and a hundred 
there in order to see his boy through the University, heard him 
to the end—then handed down with long-range, final and ap- 
palling wisdom the following dictum: 

“I’m through, son. I’m going to read all Shakespeare’s plays 
over again in the order in which he wrote them; and then 
Montaigne and some Rabelais, ‘Don Quixote,’ Sophocles and 
maybe ‘The Golden Bough,’ while you foot the bills. I’m too 
old to work, and I’m never going to sell another acre of land, 
so there’ll be nothing for either of us during the rest of my life- 
time but what you earn. But along in the middle of your life, 
when you need it most, the land will make you rich.” 

It was the decision, in so far as Truman Stone II was con- 
cerned, of the Supreme Court. His objections were vain. He 
explained that he didn’t give a hang about riches in middle-age, 
but wanted three hundred dollars that morning for his honey- 
moon. His father met him point by point, showing why the 
other way was better, and when all the arguments were in and 
answered, reached for Shakespeare and settled back into his 
worn old leather chair with a sigh of content. 

Truman II regarded him with eyes that looked like his own 
reset and polished, and delivered an ultimatum that delighted 
him. 

“T’ve got seventy-five dollars in cash,” said he, “and Polly’s 
got forty. Sang” (Sang was the Chinese cook) “can charge 
things at the store till I get back and earn something. We'll be 
leaving at two o’clock.”’ 

“T’m not sure that you aren’t wise, 
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the old man said. “I’m 






“Thank heaven for a 
sober unamorous 
male!” Connie said 
when he found her. 






not young enough to tell. Youth’s a disease, and thank God 
I’m thoroughly cured of it. I’m not likely to be opposing you, 
True, about anything at all now, except selling the land. I've 
a notion that about the time you're forty-five, that land’s going 
to make an important man of you.” .... 

Well, he had missed it fourteen years, his son thought now, 
standing on the hill that overlooked the Sound. Truman Stone, 
of Caswell, Effingham, Stone and Blake, had been an impor- 
tant man now for nearly a year, and was still some thirteen 
years younger than forty-five. In fact his youth, considering 
where he had climbed, was one of the outstanding things about 
him. Of course the price of the land had risen tremendously, 
giving him something to work with; but he had also an innate 
aptitude for finance that would have been harder to suppress 
than to indulge—the feeling for money and what to do with it 
that a sculptor has for his clay. He loved the game—turned it 
intelligently into an art. And—he looked about him—+this was 
the result. 

Frankly, he liked the result, but— What had they had, he 
wondered, he and Polly, comparable to their stolen first month 
together? In a way they had lived on it ever since. Nothing 
could ever wholly erase from their hearts the golden glory of 
that honeymoon. 

Or so he had thought during the crowded years since, whenever 
he got off under the moon and pine trees alone; but during 
the last two years when he hadn’t been off alone—when he had 
been soused up to the ears in ever-growing crowds of their 
just-right guests and swept off his feet by the increasingly com- 
plicated rhythms of their social gyrations, embittered by Polly’s 
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affair with Fred Stayton and intoxicated by his own affair with 
Connie Brook—he hadn’t been so sure. 

He wasn’t in love with Connie Brook, and Polly wasn’t in 
love with Stayton; he and Polly were in love with each other; 
but God only knew what the end would be! There were only 
a green hill and a little daisy-dappled dell and a bit of cressy 
stream between him and Connie (whose place adjoined his own) ; 
and every day the swirl of the tide between Polly and him got 
swifter and deeper—with Fred Stayton working in it like a 
dredge. When things rose inside of him that he wanted to say, 
with increasing frequency now he gave up trying to say them 
to Polly, and strolled over into the spacious quietude and peace 
of Connie’s grounds and Connie’s mind. 

_ And there the man he used to be waxed stronger and bolder 
inside of him. For that was the man that Connie liked, and 
drew gently and skillfully out of the other man that he had turned 
into—this almost-a-millionaire, whom the real Stone was still 
unable to regard without a touch of good-humored indulgence: 
a cleverish person who danced a dervish dance of high finance 


with creditable skill and was 
a good-enough sort if you 
didn’t take him too seriously. 
Polly, he feared, sometimes 
of late, as the money piled 
up and brought her every- 
thing, took that dervish fel- 
low too seriously, forgetting 
her lover, dimming the mem- 
ory of him with another man, 
letting him drift clean away 
from her, the man of the old 
A-tent. 

“What’s it all worth,” he 
thought, “unless—” And he 
stopped, for through the dark 
rhododendron leaves and the 
pale banked-up tufts of blos- 
som stepped a young Diana 
and looked off toward her 
moon. 

It was only a girl in a 
bathing suit, of course, from 
the swimming-pool below; but 
the bath‘ng suit was white 
and wet and the least of its 
tribe, and she was so beauti- 
ful, gleaming delicately strong 
and marble-white and slim, as 
though she had been made to 

go with the two-pointed crocus-colored 
moon, that if she had asserted her god- 
desshood he’d have half-believed her. 

But she let her lovely firm bosom 
swell as she breathed in the sweet warm 
air and stretched out her white arms 
relaxingly in a gesture that said she 
thought she was alone; and he thought 
he’d probably be unable to remember 
her name if he spoke to her, for Polly 
had invited several people he’d scarcely 
met; and so in a moment he would 
have been gone, regretfully, back to his 
hostly job, if she hadn’t turned her face 
toward him and full into the moon’s 
wash of silver light. 

A shock of mild and exquisite surprise went deep into 
him and shook his voice: “You've no right to be as beauti- 
ful as that! It’s dangerous!” 

She started and laughed, disturbing a sleeping bird in 
the shrubbery beside her, so that it chirped a little, 
drowsily. “That’s high-flown nonsense, but you're a dar- 
ling to say so.” 

He went toward her in the moonlight, and though she 
couldn’t see it, his heart went out before him pleadingly. 

“Polly, do you remember an old A-tent we slept in 
once for a month together, wrapped up in the same blan- 
kets?’ Do you remember—” 

He was strangely stirred. He knew in some sudden 
clairvoyant fashion, that this night was pivotal. That 
golden month of honeymooning had come sweeping back 
over him, and yet very clearly he felt the green hill—ghostly 
grayish-green now in the moonlight—and the grayish-green dell 
beyond, and the little talking stream one crossed so easily to reach 
the one remaining authentic spot of Never Never Land on earth, 
and Connie. He felt all that, and he talked against it. And 
against Fred Stayton. He felt that the power of his love was 
going to exorcise Fred Stayton forever, like an evil ghost. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “how we pitched that little old 
tent in a new place every night, and how close together we got 
lying there listening to the rain or the horses munching and 
stamping, or the owls in the moonlight? Do you remember, 
Polly?” 

“Why, bless his old heart!” she said, and took his hands. “Do 
I remember my name?” She leaned her bobbed head back 
amongst the rhododendron blossoms and smiled at him. “When I 
forget that old A-tent!” 

He drew her to him and folded her close, but her slim white 
body strained itself away from him. 

“You silly! Didn’t you see I was wet?” 
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“Yes. But I don’t care,” replied Truman. 

“Don’t you care that you are gumming the game by having 
to change your clothes at a moment like this when I was counting 
on you to—” 

“Our life’s moments like this! To hell with the house-party! 
What did you give the old thing for, anyway? _Let’s—” 

“Well, I like that! What did J give it for? I’m not giving it. 
It’s yours. You arranged it a month ago when you asked Judge 
Willibrandt when his daughter would be free to come down for 
a week-end, and then told me you had invited them. It’s a habit 
you’ve got, arranging things and then forgetting them!” 

“Is it? I’m sorry. Anyhow, it’s got a humming start now, and 
it’ll run itself. Most of ’em are too drunk to know whether we’re 
here or not anyway. Come on, let’s chuck it. Get into some 
clothes and hop into the roadster with me, and we'll drive out of 
all this and back into our honeymoon! Quick, before somebody 
finds you!” 

It wasn’t the woman in his arms who shook his pulses out to 
meet the faint far stars and the keen little moon that was prick- 
ing into his heart with its memories, but the woman who had 
lain in the tent with him—and her he couldn’t reach. 

“Do you know who’s here, Truman?” she asked quietly. “I’m 
perfectly well aware that you invited them, but do you know 
who they are?” 

“Yes,” he said deliberately. “You and I and the moon. Those 
others don’t count.” 

But he let her go—fell back from her as if a poison had run 
through his body and broken his hold of her. “Nobody knows 
better than you do how much they count,” she said reasonably. 

“T’m afraid the Willibrandt girl,” she added when he made no 
comment, “is having a thin time of it. You'd better go down and 
break the jam for her. That’s even more important, you know, 
than rides with your wife in the moonlight.” 

He looked at her a little strangely; but she didn’t see. “A ride 
in the moonlight with my wife just now might be the most im- 
portant thing in the world. I know it’s absurd. That’s the reason 
I want you to do it. If you don’t, it may be the last absurd 
thing I'll ever suggest to you. If you can’t see it yourself, you 
may take my word for it, Polly, that it’s important. Will 
you go?” 

“Why, of course not!” she said sharply. “And it’s a jolly good 
thing for you that I wont! You're talking nonsense!” 

“Lovers often talk nonsense. Do you want a lover, or just a 
husband?” 

“Just a husband, of course, when we’re giving a house-party! 
Between times—” 

“There are no between times. We're always giving something. 
What we’ve got, you and I, is a damned poor substitute for what 
we used to have, and I—” 

Polly was angry. Her voice sliced him cleanly off. “Don’t be 
a moon-calf! Buck up! Come on down and do your bit! The 
Willibrandt girl,” she called back matter-of-factly over her shoul- 
der, “is in the blue room.” ° 

“She can die there of old age, for all of me,” he said very 
quietly to the night; and then, stepping out with a great easing 
exhalation of breath: “Thank God for Connie!” And he marched 
to that down his hill toward the rose garden. For Connie was 
one of his guests that night. She liked this sort of thing as much 
as he did—which was a good deal. It was only that they were 
both, they had agreed lately, fed up on it. Connie had said she’d 
help him try to pull Polly off it a little if she got the chance. 

A little ball of desolation and pain seemed to burst in the 
middle of his heart and spread all through him as he went on 
down to her, wanting his wife. 

“Thank heaven for a sober, unamorous male!” Connie said 
when he found her. (It was too dark for her to see his ruined 
shirt-front and tie.) ‘“Here’s a perfectly swell night going to pot. 
Don’t you want to find a car somewhere and drive out of all 
this younger generation stuff Polly’s gone dippy over, and get a 
little pre-Volstead ozone into our lungs before we go to bed?” 

Her cool deep voice seemed to trickle down into him, and ease 
and expand some aching atrophy about his heart. 

“Can you read anybody’s thoughts,” he said, “or just simple 
ones like mine? Meet me over there in the driveway, and get a 
wrap.” 

They rolled along in silence with the top down, mile after mile, 
through the warm spring night; and then he said with a sigh: 
“You rest me, Connie, like the sky and the trees.” 

Night and the road and the stars slipped by. The little keen 
moon impaled on its lower horn a big luscious star, and it hung 
there bleeding drops of light into the warm darkness. 
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At last when the long road had curved toward home again, and 
the moon had followed all the other moons of delight that ever 
have been, down into the west, and the car was slipping along 
quietly between rows of immense black trees, purring almost 
inaudibly like a great jungle cat, “Do you know,” said Truman 
Stone, “what I was saying to myself as I came down the hill 
looking for you?” 

“No; but it was something full of feeling and foolishness. What 
was it, True? I’ve mentioned, haven’t I, that I Jike feeling and 
foolishness?” 

“Ves: that’s the only reason I permit myself to indulge in 
them. What I was saying was: ‘Thank God for Connie!’” He 
kicked the cut-out open and threw gasoline into the engine in 
spurts of speed, one for each syllable, and repeated to the empha- 
sis of the forward lurch and roar of the long powerful roadster: 
“Thank—God—for—Connie !” 
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_With her name ringing out through the night, he let the car 
sink back to silence and an idling gait. 
“When you feel things like that about me, say them,” she 


said gratefully. “As it happens, all the decent men who have 
said them before were lying. There was a bounder or two who 
meant them, but alas, I could see they were bounders.” 

“Why, George—” he said. “I thought that George—” 

“Exactly. Everybody ‘thought that George—’ But’ the fact is, 
George is a professional liar of the highest type. George’s lying” 
—her voice went bleak—‘goes much deeper than mere false 
~ Cees it’s a subtle and intelligent emanation from George's 
soul.” 

She shivered a trifle. “You wouldn’t like George’s soul. You 
see, I had so much money! I’ve always had so much money. I’ve 
gone about clanky with it. He wanted so to fool himself into 
thinking he loved me! Wanted to so sincerely that for a while 


“Where is Connie?” 

she said without mov- 

ing. “The servants 

tell me that she has 
been here.” 


he fooled me and made 
me love him. He’s attrac- 
tive, you know.” 

“VYes—very. And then 
you found out—” 

“That he’d always loved 
the poor little ninny he 
married when I divorced 
him. Strange, isn’t it? 
George, with all his brains 
and charm, in love from 
the beginning with a fool! 
Honestly in love with her. 
It’s the only completely 
honest thing about him 
that I ever discovered.” 

“Tt’s not as strange as 
you in love with him.” 

“Ves, that’s strange too. 
Love’s strange. As strange 
now as it was at seven- 
teen. Don’t you think so?” 

“Ves, I guess I do. God 
knows, nobody could know 
less about it than I do. 
I’m just beginning to find 
that out. I'm not sure 
that I’m not falling in 
love with you, Connie.” 

“Don’t,” she said gently. 
“Throw the old boat into 
reverse and back up. You 
and Polly’ve got some- 
thing.” 

“We had, but— I've 
been doing nothing much 
but back up recently, and 
all I find when I get 
there’s—Fred Stayton.” 

“That,” said Connie, “is 
pretty rocky. But I don't 
think it will last. Polly’s 
a fool—and a _ darling. 
She’s worth most anything 
she makes you pay.” 

“I’m not sure,” he said 
slowly, “that all I can pay 
will hold her.” 

“It’s a very strange 
world,”’ Connie said. 

“Don’t you like the 
world?” he asked her 
gently. 

“Yes, lots; but at such 
frightful long-distance! I can’t get at it, for the bounders and 
the liars and the blood-curdling hard-boiled! I’m extremely fond 
of money, but it gets in my way so! It attracts that kind as a 
light attracts bugs. Sometimes I think I shall have to give it 
all away!” She sighed. After a long moment of silence, she 
asked: 

“Do you think, True, that if you really loved a woman, you 
could go off somewhere alone with her, clean away from money, 
and be happy? Maybe in those mountains of yours that you 
can’t forget? Just you and she in a cabin, maybe, or a tent?” 

“Yes,” he said shakily. “Yes, Connie. Yes, I could.” 

Very steadily he kept his two hands on the wheel and his two 
eyes on the road, but his unsteady thoughts were off in a far, 
high, thin-aired and very beautiful place he knew, with the lonely 
woman who had divorced George Brook. 

For a long time neither of them (Continued on page 114) 
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T= room in which John Duncan lay dying opened into the 
garden. It had originally been the library, but since the 
day, two years past, when he had had what his old friend Doctor 
Landsdowne called a mild stroke, John had given up his second- 
floor bedroom. He had often questioned the wisdom of this 
move. He had come to regard the short walk up and down the 
stairs as a necessary stint of exercise, taking it rather seriously, 
as younger men take their. golf. 

Now he was glad that he had made the change. The sunlight 
fell through the tall windows, softly filtered by the foliage of 
the elm whose leaf-shadows lay upon the white counterpane like 
some elfin drapery, presaging a more tangible service later; and 
from the small patch of soil between the blank walls of the two 
skyscraper apartment houses, there stole through the half-open 
windows earthy odors sweet to his senses. 

He wondered if spring, which came late between those fifteen- 
story walls, gave to the scant three hours of daily sunlight a 
deeper quickening power, unnoticed by him before, or if it was 
the old earth-mother perfuming her breast for his tired head. 

It pleased him to toy with this latter thought, for he was 
not afraid of death. Four score and six years had silvered his 
hair. Joy and sorrow, disaster and fortune, had followed each 
other. He had lived hard, joyfully and, he hoped, bravely. He 
had no regrets. He had long since learned that remorse was not 
punishment, but a warning against the repetition of mistakes. 

His eyes wandered about the room that had been stage and 
setting for so much of his life’s drama. From its well-filled 
bookcases he had drawn upon the wisdom of other men when 
his own seemed about to fail him. On the absurdly massive 
davenport before the fireplace he had dreamed and planned with 
Ruth. It was here that she had laid John, Junior, in his arms 
for the first time, a being so tiny that its head fitted the palm 
of his hand. Junior was past sixty now, and president of the 
great Minerals and Metals Commercial Bank. 

Within these paneled walls he had planned his business cam- 
paigns with Ruth, and she her home problems with him. Its 
parqueted floors were worn thin by the feet of their children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. It was here that the 
casket of Peter, their fourth and youngest, had stood for two 
days while Ruth and he walked about the silent house blinded 
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by despair for which there seemed no nepenthe. Beneath this 
high-arched ceiling they had given their daughters into the keep- 
ing of two strange men—Junior had been married at the home 
of his bride. Here too Duncan had signed the documents that 
had given him control of the firm that bore his name, and that 
would continue to bear it, because it stood for honor, integrity 
and fairness. 

His eyes came to rest upon the door leading into the hall. 
The nurse kept it ajar, and on its highly polished surface he 
could see her reflection as she moved about between the kitchen 
and the pantry, busy no doubt with his noonday bowl of broth, 
which Dr. Landsdowne insisted he must take to “keep up his 
strength.” 

He made a wry face, recalling the stereotyped phrase. Why 
should they want to “keep up” his strength? Hadn’t he kept 
it up for eighty-six years? Long enough for any man! Lands- 
downe was old enough to know better, even if he was only 
seventy-two. 

John watched the nurse’s reflection on the polished door as 
she came down the hall with the tray in her hands. He con- 
ceived the idea of playing a game with her, and when she en- 
tered he pretended to be asleep. It did him no good, however. 
She proceeded to awaken him according to Landsdowne’s orders, 
and so he gave up in disgust and submitted to being fed. 

She also took his temperature and went through the business 
of feeling his pulse as if she thought by this specious abracada- 
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bra to measure the remaining hours allotted to him. Her pro- 
fessionally serious mien as she held the thermometer up to the 
light a second time, as though to assure herself that her first 
reading was right, irritated him. 

When the ordeal was over, she picked up the tray and left 
the room. He followed her retreating form with his eyes in 
the mirrorlike surface of the door until she disappeared into the 
kitchen. A moment later he saw her cross the hall again and 
go upstairs—to telephone Landsdowne, no doubt. They had 
moved the telephone to the second floor, so that its ringing 
wouldn’t disturb him—at least that was what they said. John 
knew that it was a scheme to keep him from overhearing the 
conversation that passed between the nurse and Landsdowne. 

The contemplation of the brightly polished surface of the 
door caused his mind to wander down the aisles of the years— 
this time to a scene in the office of the architect who had de- 
signed the house when Berkeley Square was little more than a 
quiet bit of woodland to the east of Chelsea village. 

“I want,” Ruth had said, “a house with shining doors.” 

_ John and the architect had smiled at each other. Ruth had 
Just returned from a tour of Europe with her mother and father. 
A villa in Florence had fired her imagination. She had tried 
to describe it to the architect, but the only thing she remembered 
clearly was the massive and finely polished doors. John had, of 
course, humored her. He had personally selected the fine-grained 
Tabasco mahogany that went into the doors, and had enjoined 






There, reflected in the shining sur- 
face, came his Beloved. “Look!” 
he gasped. “Look—the loveliest 
woman—in the world! The mother 
—of you all!” 


the cabinet-makers to use every ingenuity to give the wood the 
highest possible finish that could be produced. 

Her flushed and radiant face, and cries of approbation, as she 
passed from door to door, upon completion of the house, and 
viewed herself in their shining surfaces, was his reward. Even 
now after more than sixty years her kiss still lay in memory upon 
his lips like an unforgettable benediction. 

His mind moved resolutely up to the present. He was not a 
man given to retrospect. His life could be summed up in three 
words: He had lived. Wisely and well, or foolishly and ill— 
what matter? 

For two weeks now, he had been lying like this, fed like an 
infant, watching the hand of the hours draw the leaf-patterns of 
the great elm across the counterpane at noon, wondering if to- 
morrow’s sun would find him there. At this moment there was no 
such doubt in his mind. He felt better than in days. The 
tenacious life-principle was again to defeat the flesh and prolong 
the battle for another twenty-four hours. That was the trouble 
with such as he in the business of dying! He almost wished 
that he had lived a bit loosely. His body would have given up 
more quickly then. 

Junior came at two o'clock. John, hearing his deep voice in 
the hall, turned his head on the pillow. Reflected in the door 
he saw his son standing in his characteristic attitude of close 
attention, hands behind his back and body bent forward slightly 
to catch the nurse’s low accents. (Continued on page 142) 
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by Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 





Uniquely qualified for the task by reason of her educa- 


tion, family position, social experience and 
achievements, Mrs. Harriman here presents a 


cas 


asCinat- 


ing and authoritative discussion of a notably live topic. 








New Loves wid Old 











JOHN MORTON—who later became a powerful factor in na- 
tional politics—was at twenty a struggling law-student in a 
college in the Middle West. He had little money, and his future 
seemed precarious indeed. Before he met Margaret, he had never 
had even a flirtation with a girl. They loved each other deeply, 
but for bread-and-butter reasons marriage was deemed ill-advised. 
They agreed to wait. Upon his graduation John went to a 
Western city, where he opened a law practice. After seven years, 
and when he had gained a foothold, they were married. Margaret 
studied and helped her husband in his career. Their life was in- 
spiring in its devotion and codperation. When he had made his 
position secure and had become a political leader in his adopted 
State, his wife died. The years, and a diversity of important 
interests, have assuaged the man’s loss. Brilliant, powerful, many 
women have fallen in love with him. But he not only has not 
married again, but has never permitted himself to have a love- 
affair since. Beautiful, yes! And yet— 

One of the most popular novelists of a former generation 
had at sixteen married a young clerk in an importing house 
in Boston. Her own story is more romantic than anything by 
which she ever moved her readers to tears or enchained their 
fancy. When she was an old woman past seventy, she told it to 
a young man whom she knew well. It too is typical of the amaz- 
ing fidelity to a love or an ideal in a past day when it was be- 
lieved literally that while love might be “of man’s life a thing 
apart, it was a woman’s whole existence,” and when women did 
actually sacrifice their entire lives to the single object of their 
love. 
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Strange as it may seem, this gifted girl’s marriage was the 
consummation of a romance begun in a dream. Her father was a 
lawyer, who possessed a truly catholic library, and as a child 
she was an omnivorous reader. Singularly, bearing in mind the 
phenomenal intellectual gifts which she developed, she never 
wrote a line of fiction until after her husband’s death. But as 
a girl she was a dreamer; she was especially influenced by the 
mystical poetry of Wordsworth; and while brought up an Episco- 
palian, became interested very early in the philosophies and 
religions of the East. A certain gift of clairvoyance, which de- 
veloped later in life, first evidenced itself in her girlhood. One 
day she went.with her father, who had some legal business to 
attend to, into the warehouse of an importing firm. There, behind 
a desk, she saw a youth with brown hair, brown eyes and a 
peculiarly oval face. In a flash she remembered that in a dream 
shortly before, she had come into this same warehouse, piled high 
with boxes and bales, and had seen this same young man sitting 
behind a grilled screen. And at once she knew what was destined 
to be. The dream came true. Within a year the two were wed. 

She loved Michael—as much as she could then conceive of 
loving anyone. She had never even had a flirtation before. 
Michael was sent to a Texas city to represent his firm. For 
years they lived quietly and happily, and eight children were 
born to them. But of what was to come Agatha had no pre- 
monition; nor did she foresee it in a dream. Her husband and 
four children died within two months, of an epidemic. He died 
happily, knowing nothing of the strange thing which had come 
into the life of his still young and beautiful wife. 
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“It was at the beginning of the epidemic and six months be- 
fore my dear husband died,” said Agatha many years later. “Every- 
where was sickness and mourning; fires were burning in the streets 
to combat the plague, and there was a sickly yellow tinge in the 
tainted atmosphere. .Hearses were passing our door as, one 
morning, sick at heart, I leaned upon the gate of our front 
yard. I saw two men approaching on horseback—one I recog- 
nized as a friend of Michael’s; the other was an officer from 
the fort. They stopped, and the stranger and I were introduced. 
A moment—only a moment, when our gaze met, in which, as 
Walter Pater says, ‘all the ends of eternity are come.’ 


Few women have combined 

an active political life with 

a social career as brilliantly 
as has Mrs. Harriman. 


I could never under any conditions 


“I loved my husband. 
I think he and I had 


have been anything but faithful to him. 
been destined—as my girlhood dream foretold—to marry. Yet 
there are loves and loves, and there is a love beyond love. There 
is a love wherein two souls, as flames separated and seeking each 
other through zons of eternity, meet over the abysms and, merg- 
ing, leap heavenward. A love beyond mere sex, perhaps—Plato 
dreamed of it; St. Augustine has told of it—a love transcending 
everything—con fortissimo passione! It seemed in that first mo- 
ment that I was meeting some one known and loved in a thou- 
sand lives before. How can one describe it? 
8! 
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The New Womanin the New World 














A coaching party including Miss Cornelia Harriman (driving), Mr. E. H. Harriman and, in the 
rear seat, Mr. Robert L. Gerry, Miss Catherine Elkins, Miss Mary Harriman and Julian Gerard. 


“Yes, we met again and yet again. Day after day, on his 
tour of inspection, he passed my door. Never a word of love 
was spoken, and yet—somehow—I knew he felt as I felt. He 
was married, as I was married. I wasn’t afraid of those meet- 
ings; I was too sure of myself—and him. Yet they were an 
ecstasy and a despair. One by one, four of my children died. 
My husband died. My friend did everything he could for me 
during those terrible days, and when I prepared to leave for 
New York, where I had introductions to editors, he saw that my 
household goods were packed and shipped. He accompanied me 
and my four remaining children to-the station. A handclasp, 
and a good-by. And since then I have dreamed—of eternity.” 

In New York this woman, almost penniless, began her career 
as a writer to support her family. Through several editors who 
were friends of her father, she secured assignments, and her 
success was almost immediate. She had a-flair for writing, and 
there was an emotional quality in her work, a depth of feeling, 
perhaps what you would call old-fashioned sentimentality, which 
caught on. Her first novel was one of the “six best sellers” of 
its day. She wrote many books and became famous. People 
wondered how she knew so much, how she felt so deeply, at the 
freshness of passion and feeling she put into her fiction year 
after year. 

“No, I never saw him again,” she sighed. “One day, shortly 
before Michael’s death, when he stopped at the gate to speak 
to me, he dropped a glove without knowing it. My gaze fol- 
lowed him as he vanished in the smoke and mist, and then I saw 
that glove. I stooped and picked it up. I kissed it—the nearest 
I have ever come to one who was dearest to me. And I have 
kept it ever since.” A mistiness came into her tired old eyes. 
“Many, many men wanted to marry me. But how could I have 
married? Yes, I have kept that glove—a memento to me more 
precious than anything else in the world. It will be buried with 
me—perhaps a symbol and a promise our spirit hands shall clasp 
in the hereafter.” 


Yes, it is indeed beautiful to know such things can happen in 
a world of fifth-rate makeshifts and make-believe emotions; that 
there are souls who attain something so fine that shabby com- 
promises and a lowering of ideals are impossible when such an 
ultimate is reached. It was of such romance, in its most sub- 
limated and idealized form, that girls dreamed in a former day. 
It was—although we seldom attained it ourselves—the apex of 
our ideals. For those who can reach it, for those advanced and 
isolated spirits who can bear the frigid burning solitudes of 
those heights, where human emotion becomes almost godlike, it 
would be sacrilege to depart from that austere fidelity for meaner 
consolations in lesser loves. With the rank and file of human 
beings such heights, I believe, are not probable, nor is such con- 
stancy and isolation generally desirable. And for our own hap- 
piness and the need to codrdinate in a practical world, this is 
fortunate. 

Perhaps such romances are the mileposts, so markedly and 
rigidly alone, by which less stanch and purposeful souls may 
guide their lives. Lights in the darkness, to less illuminated spirits 
struggling in the ruts, a beacon to something far ahead. Per- 
haps if most of us fail in the highest attainment, we somehow 
get nearer the goal by trying. And surely it is better to behold 
a light, and to make a try toward it, even if we fail, than to 
see no light and make no effort. When the gods judge us, it 
may not be so much by where we have arrived as by the nobil- 
ity of the things toward which we have striven. 

One cannot but think with pulse-stirrings of the uttermost 
depth of devotion of certain rare and gifted souls. Emily Dick- 
inson, that exquisite poetess, languishing through lonely but not 
unwasted days for the one lover who came so briefly into her 
life while on a visit to a far city. A lover of whom she never 
told, who never responded to her heart’s call and cry, but to 
whom, unto the day of her death, she poured forth her soul 
—even as .Keats’ nightingale dying of heartbreak in singing— 
in tender lyric melody. A dream? Yes, more than a dream, 
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overwhelmingly, com- 
mitted suicide upon his 
grave. 

Years ago we loved 
“The Garden of Kama” 
and “Less than the 
Dust” because they ex- 
pressed what seemed to 
us a very real and de- 
srable ultima Thule of 
love and passion. Even 
if our own little kites of 
romance came flopping 
to the ground after we 
married and _ became 
mothers, those things 
represented the _ high 
crests of things desirable 
if never attained. 

It was an inspiringly 
stirring thing in those 
days to contemplate a 
devotion so. great that a 
woman would kill her- 





self upon her loved one’s 
grave. Our point of 
view has _ considerably 
changed. And in all so- 
briety of detachment 
one cannot—howsoever 
one may be inclined to 
sympathize with the 
grief-stricken—regard it 
as sane and reasonable 
to destroy one’s life be- 
cause of another’s death. 
Often it takes more 
courage to live. And of 
what value is a great 
love unless it gives us 
a greater sympathy and 
understanding for others, 
and inspires consolation 
and service to those who 
love-and suffer? Today 
we more admire one 
who lives on and works, 
who, as the poet put it, 
hopes “till hope creates 
out of its own wreck the 
thing it contemplates.” 
We are more practical, 








and saner. That ex- 
treme which led to self- 
annihilation was as 
deplorable as the op- 
posite extreme of laxity 
and insincerity which 
make the modern “flap- 
per,” in her life and 
loves, so futile. There 
is surely a compromise 
to be found between the 
two poles—a happy mid- 
dle ground between such 
fidelity and depth of at- 
tachment as made death 
preferable to life with- 
out love—and the flip- 
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if one considers what this selfsame thing has inspired in the 


of the author of those poignant “India’s Love Lyrics,” Laurence 
Hope—that burning flame of woman’s genius kindled by a devas- 



























































By Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 





A snapshot of Mrs. J. Borden Harriman and her daughter 
Mrs. Henry Potter Russell at a Democratic national convention. 






condemn themselves to a living death. 

When between forty-five and fifty, Amanda preserved the 
relics of what must have been unusual beauty when she was in 
love-song, whose identity is only guessed. One thinks, too, her teens, which had been at the time of the Civil War. I re- 
member her at the church services always dressed in black, with 
a nunlike austerity, so quiet you scarcely heard her moving 
tating love, who, loving her English army officer husband so about. As a child I didn’t understand why “Aunt” Amanda, as 
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pant superficiality of the younger generation with whom affairs of 
world’s supreme art, poetry and song! The sonnets of Shake- the heart are like the old popular refrain, “on again, off again, 
speare, in which the earth’s greatest voice of song, since Homer, on again, Finnegan.” 
poured forth his heart in a confession whose anagram was so 
adroit it is still a world’s mystery. The sonatas of Beethoven, devotion to a memory, without going to the extreme limit, did 
inspired by~his mysterious “Immortal Beloved,” to whom he 
wrote long and passionate letters, never sent, and found in his 
desk after his death. The enigmatic lady of Shelley’s greatest 


There were, too, in the past, those who out of the mistaken 


the children of her Sun- 
day-school classes called 
her, wore somber weeds, 
supposing of course it 
was for some relative 
who had died. “Aunt” 
Amanda was admired 
and respected, and older 
people were deferential 
to her, according her a 
most distinguished at- 
tention. 

Somehow, she was 
mournfully aloof and 
stood apart. Most of 
her friends were mar- 
ried and mothers, and 
were socially active. 
But she was unsocial and 
lived alone, devoting her 
life to good works. She 
belonged to the boards 
of several philanthropic 
organizations, visited 
hospitals, and worked 
among the poor of the 
slums. At Christmas she 
sent out carriage-loads of 
gifts, bought food and 
fuel for poor families, 
and looked after I don’t 
know how many desti- 
tute children. Which 
was all splendid and 
very touching. Some 
one later told me “Aunt” 
Amanda’s story. 

She was engaged when 
the Civil War broke out, 
and her fiancé was 
among the first to en- 
list. He distinguished 
himself for valor and 
was gradually promoted 
until he became a gener- 
al officer. It is common 
in all wars to idolize a 
soldier hero—justly so, 
perhaps, for the heroic 
bravery to face self-im- 
molation is admirable; 
but at that time hero- 
worship was stronger 
than it is now. The 
man was killed at Get- 
tysburg. Amanda at 
once assumed mourning, 
which she continued to 
wear for the rest of her 
life. She refused all of- 
fers of marriage, and I 
understand she had a 
number. And she was 
not an isolated case. It 
was not uncommon 
among girls whose lovers 
had been killed in the 
war for emancipation to 
mourn for the rest of 
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their lives and to find comfort only in charity. Fortunately that 
extreme of fidelity, where a life of potential richness is blighted 
by an exaggerated sense of fealty to the dead, is another thing 
women have grown away from. Perhaps it may have been right 
in exceptional cases, where a supreme passion had been reached. 
But with the majority—a grande passion being the rare and not 
ordinary thing in life—it is surely better to fulfill one’s duties 
among the living than selfishly to live with the dead. 

Still other girls, after the death of a lover or after an unfor- 
tunate love-affair, entered convents. There were cases of even 
Protestant girls becoming Catholics and plunging into a novitiate 
immediately after a bereavement or what they believed was a 
breaking of the heart. There is much to admire in the splendid 
sisterhoods of the Roman Catholic church, in their lives of self- 
denial and the good they do. But as Catholics themselves teach, 
one should have a vocation for the ascetic life. And with many 
of the girls who wanted to take vows of perpetual celibacy after 
the first emotional rupture, it was afterward to regret that hasty 
step. After all, there is a vast difference between the highly 
hectic attractions of adolescence—important as they may seem 
in the teens—and the mature and deeper if less violent attach- 
ments which grow between older people. Could those girls, who 
sought to bury their lacerated hearts within the walls of a nun- 
nery, have waited, they would probably have met some man 
with whom they would have developed a more mature love rooted 
in sympathy and comradeship, and which would have made for a 
happy marriage. They might have become the mothers of chil- 
dren, and so fulfilled their nature as women and contributed more 
richly to society and the race. 

Equally bad as the exaggerated ideas of constancy to a lover 
was the overemphasis placed upon a daughter’s expected allegiance 
to her parents. It was not uncommon for a girl, especially if 
she was an only child or the only remaining unmarried daughter, 
to take the position she could not marry so long as her parents 
lived. That too was not only admired as an act of heroic self- 
denial, and was not only accepted, but was often an expected 
thing. It is sad to contemplate lives which were thus blasted, 
never to have a full flowering. And it is fortunate that seldom 
happens today. 


HEN Pamela was twenty, she became tentatively engaged. 
That is, she agreed to marry when her younger brothers 
and sisters shauld be grown up and able to look after themselves. 
Pamela’s mother was peculiar, and because of her health was 
unable to take charge of the younger children. As she had been 
taught, it became the duty of the oldest daughter to look after 
the family. Year after year passed. Her brothers and sisters 
were graduated from college, married. In the meantime her 
mother had become estranged from her father and left him. 
And all the while, for ten years or more, Pamela’s fiancé was 
waiting. Even when all the children had left home, she con- 
tinued to resist the importunities of the man who loved her. 
Now she had to take care of her father, whose health had failed. 
Why she could not have married and taken her father into her 
home, I don’t know—except the father had ingrained ideas about 
living in his own house. As she had demonstrated in caring for 
her own brothers and sisters, Pamela would have made a model 
mother. But because’ of her preposterous ideas of duty, she 
denied herself marriage and motherhood. His patience taxed 
beyond bearing, the man put the final alternative up to her. She 
elected to remain with her father. When she was forty, the man 
married another woman. Within six months Pamela’s father died. 
The case of another girl I knew was similar. She was about 
to marry when her father lost all his money, and she volunteered 
to become his secretary and help him to get on his feet finan- 
cially. All her brothers and sisters had married, and they made 
no gesture to aid. The girl was deeply in love, but she felt she 
must stick by her parent. She helped him reconstruct his busi- 
ness and took care of his home. She saw the man she loved drift 
away to another woman, whom he married. Her father died, 
and the business she had been instrumental in building up was 
sold out, and most of the proceeds divided among her kin who 
hadn’t had a hand in it. And instead of being today a happy 
wife, she leads a lonely existence. 

The young of today may be selfish and self-centered, but 
after all, it is better to realize one’s individual life than to bury 
it in a mistaken self-immolation to others, be they parents, sis- 
ters or brothers. The Bible itself teaches that one shall leave 
father and mother and cling unto the one to whom one is mar- 
ried, and a true love between a man and woman involves obli- 
gations greater than that of duty to parents. 








The New Woman in the New World 









It was not uncommon for many married people to cherish the 
idea that in case one died the survivor should continue to be 
“true” and not marry again. Today young people marry more 
with the thought it will be a “first trial” anyway, for which 
something is to be said. A few times a widower has told me 
that although he has met a woman after his wife’s death whom 
he liked well enough to marry, he felt he had to hold “sacred” 
the memory of his wife. What is there in a second marriage 
to violate the memory of one who has gone to a place where, 
if. the Scriptures are to be believed, “there is neither marrying 
hor giving in marriage?” 











MAN told me the other day that his wife had been dead 

seven years. “I have never even so much as kissed another 
woman since,” he confided. “Yes, I have met women who have 
strongly appealed to me. Once or twice I had to prevent myself 
from falling in love. But my wife’s memory is holy. I couldn't 
think of putting another woman in her place.” A friend of this 
man, on the other hand, has become notorious for the many 
affairs he has had since his wife’s death. He loved her pro 
foundly, but tried to forget and find consolation in “running 
around.” But he too, while willing to have amours, would not 
think of marrying another. He draws a line between a flirtation 
and “putting a second wife in his first wife’s place.” 

Both men are lonely and getting on in years. Both might be 
happy if they married some woman they loved. They might 
grow old in the comfort and comradeship of a completed home, 
But they can’t see it that way. 

It is unlikely that any young man today would exact a promise 
from a girl not to marry if he died. Nor would a modern youth 
make any such vow to a girl. Youth may be fickle, but it has 
freed itself from the egregious sentimentality which involved the 
solitude and self-denial of a living death. Not many girls could 
have been more in love with a man than was Esther R with 
Charles G Yet for her time Esther was advanced, and 
was among the vanguard of younger women to break from the 
shackles of mid-Victorian traditions. I think the only differences 
between herself and Charles came over her interest in women’ 
clubs, an innovation at the time, and in which she was an ep 
thusiastic worker. Charles was a real reactionary, and was op 
posed to anything “unfeminine.” He couldn’t have conceived of 
a day when there would be votes for women, and he did cling 
to the idea of “eternal devotion” on the part of a woman to 4 
man. After their marriage Charles had a stroke. A few days 
before his death he asked Esther to promise she would be true 
to him ‘and not marry again. Today most men or women would 
be ashamed to try to exact any such promise from one they 
loved. But in the past it was not considered unjust, selfish and 
unnatural. On the contrary, Charles’ request was according to 
the light as many men saw it. 

In the stress of her grief Esther made that rash promise, and 
after Charles’ death suffered horrible pangs of conscience be 
cause of it. Being terribly in love, she meant the promise when 
she made it. But she was a healthy and normal girl; the grief 
over her loss was mitigated by time and other interests; and 
other men were attracted to her. 

“What was I to do? Lead a lonely life of mourning and 
regret for something I couldn’t bring back? Weep forever over 
a grave and deny myself sunshine and happiness, marriage and 
children, and perhaps begin to hate myself for making that 
promise and hate the man who asked it of me?” Two yeas 
after Charles’ death Esther married. And she married a mai 
whom Charles had disliked and had contempt for, a man ol 
enormous wealth but of very modern and liberal ideas. 






















































JUSTHER admitted she didn’t care for him as she had loved 
Charles. For after all, a first sentimental affair is unique and 
never quite duplicated. But Esther and her husband had much 
in common, and she loved him well enough to become the mother 
of his children. And she is today a measurably happy woman. 
“TI couldn’t bring myself to feel that any vow is binding if its 
results are evil,” she once told me. “And if breaking that prom 
ise was wrong, it was the lesser of two evils. To have kept it 
would have warped my life. I don’t think any woman owes 
a man the utter obliteration of her own existence—which wat 
what love and marriage often meant in the past. I felt I owed 
something to myself, and to society. I’ve made my husband 
happy, and I’ve found a new life in my children. I can’t bul 
feel that what I did was right.” j 
And it was. If love and marriage once meant the extinguish 
ment of a woman’s personality and a denial of the freedom ¢ 
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fulfill her own life, we have come into a day of illumination 
when we realize it is only through self-development that we 
can contribute something to society, and that only as mothers 
can women fulfill their natural debt to the race. 

Even if a marriage does not last, even if it is bound to end 
in divorce, even if it proves unhappy, I believe everyone is 
better for having married at least once. Happy or unhappy, 
there is nothing so broadening and maturing as the experiment of 
two people seeking to adjust themselves to each other, to find 
a common meeting-ground of sympathy and companionship, to 
help each other in their problems, and to get the point of view 
of another person. Whatever the outcome, it gives an insight 
into, and an understanding of, humanity as a whole. And if 
a woman becomes a mother, it is the most splendid and devel- 
oping experience she can have. She may find it expedient to 
separate from her husband, but of motherhood she cannot be 
robbed, and she is better off for it. 

Although I have tried to recapture some of the vital sincerity 
and reality, something of the charm, of the old-fashioned court- 
ship, I do not mean—as I think I have clearly indicated—to 
imply that all was golden in the picture of those “good old 
times,’ 

There were conditions to which, having once freed themselves, 
women will never, never return. Likewise, in considering aspects 
of the relationship of the young today, one cannot in fairness 
consider only the shadows, when there is much brightness so 
marked in contrast. 

With all the beauty of sentiment, gentleness and gentility of 
those days—and when there were well-nigh perfect romances!— 
the restrictions placed upon my sex involved not only modesty 
and circumspectness, but a reticence and shyness which only too 
often were carried to a dissimulation which frustrated its own 
purpose, and with sometimes tragic results. When everything 
was forbidden and veiled, and sex matters were taboo, it was 
not only impossible for girls to confide frankly in their mothers 
as they do today, but—as it was considered unseemly to reveal 
one’s deepest sentiments—they were led to feign indifference to 





the one who supremely touched their hearts. Before a youth 
had made unmistakable advances, no girl would have dared in- 
vite a declaration by indicating her preference. And even when 
the first overtures were made, it would have seemed immodest, 
if not brazen, to admit a reciprocation. It was a time of cross- 
purposes, subterfuge and hypocrisy. Sex was a game, in which 
women never showed their cards, and it was never played quite 
fairly. 

If a girl liked a boy, she had to hide it. If he demanded an 
admission, she had to deny it. Girls actually believed they 
strengthened their allure and lured men on by feigning disre- 
gard if not resentful hostility against masculine approach. A 
sort of tepid cat-and-mouse affair—and one in which many girls 
lost out. I remember girls who were in love and whose assumed 
frigidity and lack of responsiveness so disheartened or repelled 


their suitors that they left, never to make advances again. And 
the girls were left to devour their hearts in dull despair. Wom- 
en were more of a “mystery” then than they are now, yes. To- 


day men understand them better. When they say “No,” they 
often mean “Yes.” And when with secretly burning hearts they 
adopt the coldest indifference, they may be ready to fall into 
a man’s arms. 

While denial adds zest to pursuit with many men, there are 
men who are sensitive and natively shy, who react hopelessly 
against a woman’s seeming disregard, and who don’t have the 
verve and persistence to try to kiss a Galatea into life. Can 
you expect that? Girls lost men they really wanted through the 
false shame which prevented an admission of their truest feel- 
ings. For love was, then, something to be ashamed of. Today 
girls not only feel free to confess their love for a man, but 
some have little hesitancy about making up to a man or even 
pursuing him. I know of instances in which the self-possessed, 
self-sufficient and upstanding moderns actually wooed and won 
the men they married—and not unhappily, at that. I don’t know 
that this modern reversal is altogether a bad thing. 

In the old days men did all the hunting. And many women 
wasted their lives waiting. Now some girls pursue men quite 
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openly. If Violet likes Jack, she doesn’t hesitate to telephone 
him constantly. She invites him to luncheon or tea, or to take 
a drive in her car. She informs him bluntly she wants him to 
go with her to dinners or parties. Adroitly she invites attention 
and encourages his wooing—or she may even subtly propose 
marriage herself. In the eighties and nineties the idea of a 
woman proposing marriage was a leap-year joke! 

I have a friend, Mabel W. , who is a splendid type of the 
modern girl. Economically independent, having made quite a 
success in the interior decorating business, she left her parents’ 
home five years ago and established herself in a charming 
apartment. With intellectual and artistic interests, she attracted 
around her a brilliant group of artists and writers, among them 
John D——, an aspiring playwright. Of magnificent physique, 
Mabel is a wholesome, healthy girl, with a determination and 
aggressiveness which took her far in her business. She never 
permitted familiarities from the many men who were in love 
with her—“I have an immense respect for my body,” she once 
said. But she was the type who “knew what she wanted when 
she wanted it.” And then if it didn’t come to her, she went 
after it. She went after John. John was nice, but one of those 
retiring clamlike individuals who must be pried open. Mabel 
took John in tow, and was seen with him almost constantly. 

“Well, old dear,’ she breezed one evening, as she lighted his 
cigarette, “I've news for you. You’ve been coming around here 
for two or three months now, and I've been thinking things 
over. In love you're a poet, one of the many who are poets 
at heart but who lack the gift of expression. Now I think we 
complement each other. You're too slow. You need push. How 
much time have you lost loafing this past week? Me—I need 
some one to balance me. I’m inclined to be too hard and prac- 
tical—thinking of life in terms of wall paper and arranging fur- 
niture—and I might become mercenary. I need some sentiment 
in my life. I couldn’t go in for messy affairs. If I like a man 
well enough, I’m going to marry him. And I believe I’m going 
to marry you. Cheer up, old dear—when shall it be?” 

Mabel undertook to manage John’s life and made him work 
so many hours every day. For two years he struggled unsuc- 
cessfully while Mabel was the “butter-and-egg” provider. His 
sixth play was one of the successes of Broadway. Both are 
now making a great deal of money in their separate lines. They 
allow each other a full measure of freedom. They make sep- 
arate trips abroad, sometimes meeting in Paris, Cairo or Havana. 
They have two delightful children. In every way the marriage 
has proven ideally happy. 





WHEN Mr. Bernard Shaw, nearly twenty years ago, proposed 
his theory that woman is designed by nature to be the 
hunter, and is better equipped by instinct to select her fitting 
mate, people were startled or shocked. Mr. Shaw declared that 
the instinct of potential maternity in woman rings a bell the 
moment she meets the ultimate man designed to complement 
her life. Can we deny there is something to this? We have far 
departed from the crude days when the primordial fathers of the 
race—who, as a usual thing, did the hunting and made war while 
their spouses sat at home cooking with hot stones and minding 
the babies—captured their mates by a blow from a club, drag- 
ging them off unconscious to the conjugal cave. Primitive in- 
stinct? Certainly! I think that most women, the moment they 
meet a man whom they might love, do register a spontaneous 
stirring—a response, instinctive, electrical. In the old days, when 
a girl was regarded more as a piece of bric-a-brac than a human 
being with normal instincts and feelings, she was expected to 
bury this and by no indication to invite attentions from the man 
she wanted. With many men some beckoning sign, or a “shove,” 
is needed—a glance of the eyes, a thawing smile. Today girls 
are not afraid to use their eyes and smile, which is better than 
to sit and simper. Now they don’t have to waste their lives 
waiting if they don’t want to. 

People say the forwardness of the moderns has resulted in a 
breaking-down of men’s respect, that men do not want to be 
pursued by women. One man told me, “I don’t want to be run 
after,” contending it is the masculine nature to do all the pur- 
suing. When a woman coquets with him, he flees. On the other 
hand I know another man, a big and important figure politically, 
who is an inveterate flirt. He admits to having cared a lot for 
about twenty women who fell for his blandishments. And not 
one remained a friend after the flirtation was over. The one 
woman who has been loyal through many years is a woman of 
positive mentality who, being attracted by his mind and accom- 
plishments, deliberately set out to win his regard and confidence. 


The New Woman in the New World 


“I may not get as much excitement out of this friendship as ] 
did from others,” he says, “but I have found thé real thing.” 

Disregarding all pretense and hypocrisy, unafraid to reveal their 
emotions, women no longer need play a losing game of hide-and- 
seek. And I believe this new freedom is making for a greater 
honesty and truer comradeship. Girls may kiss a lot, but they 
don’t have to kiss unless they want to. Nothing is forced. There 
is no obligation to marry unless they want to marry, 

Marriage is no longer the only escape from parental oppres- 
sion. And with the democracy of wider contacts, girls gain in 
‘experience and knowledge of life. They can wait until they meet 
the right man. And absurd barriers of caste no longer prevail. 
Lines were so rigidly drawn two or three decades ago that a 
girl could not call upon a schoolmate unless her mother had 
called at her house first, and the family had ascertained that the 
schoolmate’s family was socially all right. If young men called 
at your home and their social position or record were not im- 
peccable, you were not allowed to see them. And we never met 
strange men outside of our class. Today a girl meets everybody, 
and we have come to the belief that nobility of soul goes before 
who your father or mother were. 

Girls know more about men than ever—even the worst about 
them. And it is well for a girl to have that knowledge, for if 
she finds a man isn’t what he should be, she can nip an affair in 
the bud. A rich girl may now marry a poor boy, beneath 
her “station,” and the sons of rich men are no longer disinherited 
for marrying poor girls. Not long ago the son of a prominent 
New York banker, a multimillionaire, fell in love with the daugh- 
ter of a French-Canadian trapper up in the wilds of Quebec, 
pretty but of little education. Twenty years ago an irate father 
would have invoked the Jovian thunders. This boy brought the 
girl to New York; his mother took her out to buy her trous- 
seau; the banker father was photographed with the couple smiling 
a parental benediction, and everybody was happy. 


i this new democracy of the sexes there is possible a comrade- 
ship free of the obsession that marriage must be the end and 
aim of a girl’s life. Girls can have a good time without the ex- 
pectation of marriage. The present system is a godsend to many 
girls—first, to those whose men friends are too poor to marry 
immediately; second, to those who know too much and are too 
fastidious to choose quickly; and third, to girls who are not 
physically attractive to men, but who can enjoy the companion- 
ship of boys as playmates. There now is possible such a thing 
as comradeship without the sex element, whereas a so-called Pla- 
tonic friendship was hardly possible in my day. At a time when 
sex was taboo, it played a considerably greater part in girls’ 
lives than it does now. It was then a perpetually overshadowing 
specter, and colored all our contacts. 

When all that can be said in indictment of the younger gener- 
ation is said, there still stand out mitigating advantages which 
they enjoy. In lieu of the Deuteronomical idea that woman 
was a sort of afterthought of the Creator, a by-product, we have 
attained the ideal that the sexes are equal and complement each 
other. And if there is less idealism, there is a better understand- 
ing of human nature as it is, and less make-believe. Young 








people take each other as they are, and not as they believe 
they are. “Be yourself,” is the modern axiom. 

At one time girls’ hearts ruled them. Now, except among the 
wildest and most flighty, two-thirds of the educated class use 
their heads. They don’t get “carried away.” Because girls are 
better educated and go out into the world, a man must be clever 
indeed to “put anything over” on them. It can hardly be done. 
Modern frankness has made them overcritical of men. They 
understand them better and don’t expect so much. They have 
the “low-down” on them, as they say. Because some man is “tall, 
dark and handsome,” they don’t think he is a paragon of perfec- 
tion. Once upon a time a girl might marry a man believing him 
to be a Greek god with the virtues of Galahad, only to find him 





to be a “devil” afterward. 

Knowing nothing about men, a girl was prone to create 4 
mental picture and to fall in love with that picture. Knowing 
nothing of a man’s character or actual life, she would invest him 
with the most marvelous attributes and knightly virtues. Upon him 
she placed a halo of her own creation. In the case of many 
men, it was a dangerous thing for an unsophisticated girl to do, 
for after she had married, she would wake up to find she was 
not in love with the actual man at all, but with her own chimera 
She had thought the best, and found the worst. 

Filled with a false sentimentality, she didn’t expect the rough 
and ready part of life, and it came (Continued on page 119) 
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I DA M.EVANS lives out in Hollywood, and 
is with the films as an observer, though in no 
sense of them. The parade of life as it passes 
her charming home, so to speak, is tremendously 
entertaining to her; and she sees with an un- 
canny penetration through the tinsel, sham and 
bunk with which the movies are surrounded. 


ACROSS the plushy greensward Mrs. Dunlop took a short- 

cut. She was not one of the younger women to whom the 
blazing California sun was a lash and a tonic. Even her orange 
silk parasol was inadequate. 

_The hotel Santa Starra basks in the sun and lifts a mammoth 
pink-and-white stucco countenance to the kiss of the Pacific. 
Its grounds are famous for their beauty. 

In Mrs. Dunlop’s path, a group of Italian cypress solaced 
the eye and offered shade. Beyond the cypress, around a table 
with painted parrot-green legs, which was flanked by two other 
tables with painted macaw-red wheels, sat four ladies, animated 
and friendly. 






“She can't act worth a 
cent, they say. .... No 
trumps.” “Why don’t 
the two fools go home?” 


By Ida M.Evans 


Mrs. Maider was the third cousin of a well-known picture 
director. Mrs. Johnson was from Maine, out for the climate. 
Miss Benham was from Iowa, for her asthma. Mrs. Crogue 
was a native Californian and lived at the hotel with a success- 
ful middle-aged daughter in the real-estate business. The ladies 
wore, in order named: a pink tussah sports suit, a white-and- 
mauve beaded georgette, a Chinese embroidered coat with gold 
satin skirt, and a pale rose organdy frock. 

The table on painted legs held the usual bridge lay-out. The 
tables on painted wheels held tiny sandwiches, pink and green 
frosted cakes, frosted drinks in tall gold and green glasses, 
and rainbow frosted ices. Altogether neither scene nor actors 
hurt the eye. Comfort, indeed, of a degree almost too perfect for 
mere humans, leered at the onlooker. The Hotel Santa Starra 
pampers its guests—until they ask for credit. 

Pity it was that the beautiful cypress, flanked as it was by 
red and yellow canna, plumosa and such colorful flora of Cal- 
ifornia, could prove to be a perfect screen against a stout woman 
in white rajah silk crossing the sward beyond. And the four 
ladies were not so soft-throated as Shakespeare would have 
preferred. 

“She can’t act worth a cent, they say..... No trumps?” 

“That Dunlop girl? And she can’t photograph, I heard—” 

“She can’t do stunts—or wont. She can’t dance. Oh, spades?” 
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“And she hasn’t a bit of pull.” 

“Why don’t the two fools go home?” 

“TIsn’t it too silly!” 

“Utterly fatuous!” 

In her sitting-room, which was on the fourth floor of the hotel, 
Henrietta Dunlop sank with relief on a couch. Then she began 
to take off dress, stays and shoes; with the panting content and 
purple face of a stout woman who has been walking too fast and 
is too hot, but has reached home at last and can be comfortable. 

The couch was handsome. The sitting-room was furnished in 
rose-and-white enameled wicker. Writing desk, wicker-potted 
lilies, rugs and flowing draperies of pale rose tissue, created cool 
luxury for the occupant. But Mrs. Dunlop, having panted till 
eased in body, looked as if she wanted to cry. 


FROM the adjoining bathroom came the sound of running 
water, the aroma of violet bath-salts, and the slap and scent of 
exquisite soap. 

“Jeana, are you here?” 

“How could I be having a bath unless I was here in person?” 

“You said something about the beach—”’ 

an hot. Don’t want to get tanned. Party tonight, besides.” 

“—O Ng 

“How was your luncheon?” 

“Oh—” Mrs. Dunlop sighed. “It was nice—lovely table dec- 
orations. And it was kind of Mrs. Crogue’s cousin to ask me. 
But the women were all strangers to me. I was glad when time 
came to go.” 

Silence—except for the splash of water. 

“Jeana, I wish you’d give up. Let’s go back home. Wont you?” 

“Now, Mother!” The words fairly catapulted through the 
connecting door. “You needn’t start that again!” 

“But, Jeana, you said in the beginning that if I'd stay six 
months—” 

Silence that smothered. 

“Well, we’ve stayed six months, Jeana. 
year. And now—” 

“Go on! Go on!” The younger voice had abruptly turned as 
hard as ice, and colder. 

“But, Jeana—” 

“Don’t spare your only child’s feelings.” 

“Tt is two years now since we came. And—” 

“Rehash it all, Mother. Maybe a chambermaid is listening. 
Give the girl a good laugh.” 

“She wouldn’t laugh,” said the mother with unexpected astute- 
ness. “She’s probably too used to this place—and girls like you.” 

“Implying the tale would merely bore her? Your sarcasm isn’t 
very kind, under the circumstances, Mother!” 

“T didn’t mean to be sarcastic, dear. But—but—” 

“ ‘But—but—’ ” Jeana mocked angrily. One sensed imminent 
tears. 

“Jeana, it’s only that I don’t think I can stand this place any 
longer! You don’t understand. When you've lived all your life 
in a small Midwestern town, and your husband and your other 
two children are buried there—and all your friends are there— 
and you miss your church work and your clubs and your teas 
to your own old familiar crowd—women that you’ve always 
known and liked, and they like you and are glad to see you—”’ 

Jeana cut mercilessly into the appeal. 

“What’s keeping you from all that? Home and friends and the 
Joontown, Missouri, Main Street?” 

The younger voice was not exactly insolent; but it was im- 
patient to high degree. 

“T can’t leave you here alone in Hollywood, Jeana.” 

“Why not? Plenty of other girls are here alone. Girls without 
money, even. I’ve got plenty.” 


And we've stayed a 


IX the other room, the mother swallowed hard. Jeana’s father 
had been a good, faithful, beloved husband. But he should have 
made a will. Then Jeana could not have waved her legal share 
of Missouri furniture store, Missouri waterworks shares, Missouri 
railway bonds, at her helpless mother. 

“I—I wont leave you here alone, Jeana.” 

“Allina Wirrow is here alone. She’s got on pretty well, too.” 

Mrs. Dunlop knew Allina. She had been Jeana’s first intimate 
friend—two years back. A cool-eyed, handsome young woman— 
with an upper lip one-fourth inch longer than Jeana’s kissable 
brevity. 

“Maybe she has,” sighed Mrs. Dunlop. “I’ve heard people say 
they didn’t care for her in ‘Roarin’ Rome.’ Anyhow, as I was 
coming down the cypress walk just now—” 





Mr. Bray Casts 


“I know. You were sneaking past the Santa Starra cat-table—” 

“I don’t like to tell you this, Jeana. But they said—it made 
me ashamed—” 

“They said I was certainly wasting my unwonderful talents in 
Hollywood,” snapped the girl in the bathroom. “And they didn’t 
choose their words, I dare say. Listen—it would take more than 
any fat-souled, card-scrapping bunch of hotel cats to. make me 
ashamed—” 

“But Mrs. Maider said Criterion has cast the whole picture— 
even to the last extra. And you said, Jeana, that he promised 
you—” 

“Yes. He went back on his promise. That’s not a rare 
happening in this place.” The scented water splashed viciously, 

“She was telling that some one said Criterion said you’d never 
be an actress— Oh, Jeany, I don’t want to be hateful. You’re all 
I’ve got—” 

“Criterion!” Splash—hard little contemptuous laugh—splash. 
Slap of cold cream. “He doesn’t know so much. Lot of people 
in this place say he doesn’t know enough to take his extras in 
out of the rain. Lot of other men ‘are cleverer than he—and 
could tell him volumes on art, applesauce and the box-office. But 
he started when the business was young, and he got an inside 
track—” 

“Yes, I know; dear. Where—” 

In the doorway of the bathroom a slim vehement figure stood 
in a Chinese satin bath-robe. 

“Tam Bray may be only Criterion’s assistant. But Bray’s got 
more brains in his little finger than Criterion in his whole two 
hundred pounds of Scotch flesh—” 

“ ‘Bray,’ dear?” 

Mrs. Dunlop looked helpless. So many names in two years! 
Criterion of the Magnus—Bulb of the Super—Cselk of the M. 
U. M.—Gray of the Plico—Fray of the Sempco Company: Jeana 
uttered them over and over, sometimes with rapt respect, some- 
times with dark contempt or sullen feeling. 

“Tam Bray, Mother! Son of Polenca, the legitimate actress. 
Oh, maybe he got his start because she was his mother, as they 
say. But he’s got brains, too. And a decent personality—” 

“Oh, yes. Bray! That young man we first met out here, two 
years ago.” 


GHE remembered. Rather an ordinary young man, as she re- 
membered. Slim, quiet-eyed, rather clerkish in looks. Mrs. 
Dunlop often sighed. A quite clerkish-looking man, reminding 
her of some man in Joontown even, except that he would have 
curious, canny eyes, would often turn out to be some powerful 
super-being whose nod could give death or life to thousands. It 
was confusing. It seemed wrong, somehow. 

“Where are you going, tonight, dear?” 

“Out.” 

But, as if contrite, Jeana qualified the unkind brevity. 

“Dinner. Dance, too. Milla Trube’s giving a blow-out to cele- 
brate her contract with the Plico people.” 

. Mrs. Dunlop sighed once more. So many people with whom 
Jeana contrived to dine and lunch and sup and ride and dance 
and swim! 

“Tt was nice of Miss Trube to ask you. I didn’t know that 
you knew her.” 

“J don’t know Milla, Mother. She didn’t ask me. But Billy 
Core needs a side-kick, and he said it might as well be me.” 

“Billy Core.” From a maze of forms and words, the mother 
drew a recollection. “Jeana, I heard that he had a wife and three 
children back East—” 

“Yes—and she pays him alimony to stay West. Let’s stir a 
lot of dirt, Mother! And the only reason Milla Trube asks him 
to her parties is because he knew her when she didn’t have 4 
rayon vest to her name except the one in the wash-bowl. And 
the actual truth is—Milla doesn’t ask him. But he walks right 
in the front door, and she hasn’t got the nerve to tell him to 
keep away.” 

The dignity of a woman who led in all the church and better 
social affairs of her home town of nine thousand population 
showed in Mrs. Dunlop’s raised, well-bred chin and aghast blue 
eyes. 

j “Jeana, I myself wouldn’t care to go where I was not invited— 
nor especially desired.” 

“No, Mother?” From the adjoining room laughter came in 4 
silvery brittle cascade. “But in this place it isn’t how you get 
there that matters. Simply, are you there? Believe me, Billy 
and I wont be the only ones not formally invited at Milla’s little 
affair.” 
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There came the swish of silk and lowering of window shades. 

“Bray'll be there. His mother and Milla are pals. And now 
I'm going to sleep an hour. Don’t wake me. I want to be fresh- 
looking tonight.” 

After a while Mrs. Dunlop tiptoed to the door of Jeana’s 
room. Curled on the bed was a very exquisite figure in pale 
orchid satin coat and trousers. This style of sleeping garment 
was not known in Henrietta Dunlop’s youth. She knew that many 
of her best friends back in Joontown would stare aghast at the 
picture made by her sleeping child 

But Mrs. Dunlop deemed the bizarre garments pretty and 
harmless enough. Her unhappy look dwelt upon the childish, 
unconscious face. Lovely long lashes had that face, a tiny 
Straight nose, a white rose forehead, and a short upper lip that 
was like a rose petal and signified a childish stubborn will. 

A child’s will is a strong will. Mrs. Dunlop sighed again—for 
only a mother could have really seen the face at the hour. A clay 
pack was on the cheeks and under the chin. Little ice-bags 
under the closed violet eyes. A metal clothespin on the nice 
Straight nose. And Jeana was nearly eighteen. Oh, this age of 
thoughtful youth! 

Mrs. Dunlop tiptoed back to the sitting-room and sat by a 





“Look at me,” she wailed. ‘“Why does there have to be so many girls, just as lovely asI, at this plac:?” 


window which overlooked a city and an orange tree. The latter 
was in white blossom and orange fruit. In Mrs. Dunlop’s troubled 
eyes-was none of the sensuous delight which such blossom and 
sight should have brought. 

She sat idle until Jeana was ready for help in dressing for 
her party. Jeana wore gold slippers and stockings and a pink- 
feathered gown of gold tissue which outlined her torso exquisitely 
and brazenly. It did not outline the lower three-fourths of her 
limbs because it didn’t reach so far. But even the sighing mother 
knew that Jeana with her white nude back and her pink nude 
knees and her little scented black head and her string of pearls 
and her shred of gold gown was a picture, a human flower. 
Jeana was in a class with sunsets and Grecian friezes. 

Jeana gazed at herself in the mirror and knew this 

Her immediate reaction was queer. Oh, was there ever another 
age like this, when beauty gazed at its mirrored self and beat its 
breast with angry hands for strange reason? 

“Look at me,” she wailed. “I’m frightfully pretty. I’m even 
lovely. I know it. You know it. Why the devil does there have 
to be so damned many girls, just as lovely as I, collected at this 
place—so that the supply exceeds the demand?” 

“Jeana, your language! And what are you saying, dear?” 
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“I’m saying it’s a pity the peach trees bear so well.” Jeana 
gave her little silvery brittle cascade of a laugh. 

Sometimes Mrs. Dunlop, after two years, twitched in uncontrol- 
able distaste at that affected little laugh. She heard it so often— 
in the hotel lounge, in tea-rooms, in theaters, in the bank, even 
in the Hollywood ten-cent stores. Every girl seemed to have 
learned the same little throaty A-a-a-a! Like a long practiced 
scale, from one star teacher. 

When Jeana had gone, Mrs. Dunlop ate dinner alone. She 
had it sent up to the sitting-room. In the beginning she had 
enjoyed the great colorful dining-room of the smart hotel. But 
for a long time now, she had dreaded eating down there. Jeana 
had become so familiar a figure in the hotel. Everybody knew 
that she was trying with pitiful patience to get into pictures. 
Everybody knew that she wasn’t getting in. 

It was true that Jeana Dunlop was not the only familiar 
figure. Henrietta Dunlop was not the only mother of ambition. 
There was tall, affected Mrs. Jowell from Cleveland, with her 
Anne. There was the lank Indiana aunt of the baby-eyed Schmidt 
twins. There was the little tense-lipped shabby Mrs. Crowe, 
mother of precocious five-year-old Bobby. 

Except Mrs. Crowe, most of these Santa Starra patrons had 
as much money as the Dunlops, or even more. Over her dinner, 
consisting of tea in a chased-silver pot, grilled sweetbreads under 
a silver cover, and green salad in silver bowl, Mrs. Dunlop sighed 
several times. She was somewhat weary of hotel silver—and 
weary as well of the Santa Starra delicate sweetbreads, avocados, 
artichokes, kumquats, loquats, persimmons, grapes, casabas, pome- 
granates, sand-dabs and mammoth white peaches. 

But always a little frightened gleam came into her middle-aged 
eyes at the mere thought of leaving the hotel—and taking a 
house! Say a house in Beverly Hills or one of the queer canon 
roads whose names began with a mouthful of odd consonants and 
ended with the monotonous “vista.” A queer quaint adobe! 

That was the proper thing to do, Jeana railed at times. And 
some day Jeana would have her way, her young stubborn way. 
And then—then good-by always to the old brick house in 
Joontown, now standing neat and empty, waiting, while Mrs. 
Dunlop and Jeana quested for happiness. 
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Suddenly Mrs. Dunlop 
laid her head down on the 
dainty green wicker table. 
She had always planned that 
Jeana, her only chick, 
should marry young and 
well, and either live near 
her mother in Joontown, or in St. Louis at the farthest, where 
Mrs. Dunlop, grandmotherly and content, could commute every 
other week at least and visit Jeana and a nice young husband and 
nice children. Now—Mrs. Dunlop cried softly over a dead plan 
and a living nostalgia. 

Well, anybody is entitled to one good cry in two years. Pres- 
ently a fairly composed woman wiped her eyes and rang for a 
waiter to remove the dinner dishes. No use to cry. Only one 
sensible thing to do: and that was—stay with Jeana! Even 
against that self-sufficient young person’s unconcealed wish. 

Hollywood offers a variety of evening entertainment: lectures, 
concerts, pre-views, beach parties, ocean rides, art exhibitions, 
psychologic talks, prayer-meetings and club banquets. 

Mrs. Dunlop shuddered at thought of any such filling for her 
evening. In two years she had seen so much of everything. She 
got Jeana’s orchid sleeping-coat and cleaned off the streaks of 
dried beauty clay. .... 

At one A. M.—no, it was not even one o’clock!—she sat up 
in apprehension. Jeana home so early! What had happened? 
Something had spoiled her evening! 

Jeana called crossly: “Yes—I’m home. Wrong? Plenty, Tl 
say.” Sound of a gold tissue gown being flung on a chair. Gold 
slippers kicked off in temper. “I'll add Hollywood has one living 
picture of perfect filial devotion.” ; 

Sound of georgette lingerie flung on a chair. Just a wisp of a 
sound. But it too was impatient. 

“Polenca didn’t come,” gritted Jeana. po 

“Oh,” Mrs. Dunlop’s resigned voice said, “is that all? 





“Was I disappointed!” 
After 


all, what was Polenca, a sixty-year-old actress with her own 
ambitions and work, in Jeana’s festive evening? 

Jeana made that clear. ; 

“So Tam Bray simply looked in about ten minutes—and was 
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mobbed as usual by every girl there! The word’s gone out that 
he’s to have a small say in casting for ‘Smooth Sarah.’ And then 
he raced home to his mother, and her infection.” 

“Infection?” 

“Garbled story. But it seems her last face-lifting went wrong. 
Or a needle wasn’t antiseptic. May prove fatal. Tam was 
white-faced. He’s pretty keen on his mother. Of course she 
made him what he is today in the pictures. Knew the ropes, I 
mean. Got him an inside track.” 

; og sighed as if the disappointment of the evening had cut 
eeply. 

“Jeana dear, wont you give up—” 

“Give up?” 

As if a last straw had been laid on the back of a hysterically 
disappointing night, the girl whirled like an angry little animal. 

“Mother—get this plain! I’d rather be wretched in Holly- 
wood than perfectly happy in Joontown. I’m here—to stay. To 
stay! Get me?” 

Jeana slammed her bedroom door. ... . 

For two years Mrs. Dunlop had read her morning mail over her 
solitary breakfast with wistful eyes. The next morning her hands 
held letters and the Joontown Weekly Herald unopened for a 
while. Then, as if dreading a task, she opened them. 

There was a paragraph in the newspaper: “—and a very 
Pleasant afternoon was spent by all. The Wednesday Club, 
however, said all present, misses its esteemed former president, 
who is at present residing in Hollywood with her beautiful and 
talented daughter, who is importantly connected with the picture 
industry.” 

Halfway through one letter, she put it down: “—and we're all 
wondering just when Jeana’s pretty face is going to flash on us 
from the Palace Mirror screen! Do write us if the dear girl’s yet 


“Tam Bray was mobbed 
by every girl there. The 
word's gone out he’s to 
have a say in casting 


‘Smooth Sarah.’” 
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got a good con- 
tract—you know 
everyone in town 
is so interested 
in Jeana—” 

No, reflected 
Henrietta Dun - 
lop, it was not 
written spiteful- 
ly. Emma Whel- 
ter had given 
Jeana her first 
bath and first 
flirt of talcum 
powder. 

But the next 
letter, from Anna 
Ganser: “—and 
after all, it has 
been two whole 
years since the 
club has seen its 
old presiding of- 


ficer! Is Jeana doing 
anything at all out 
there? Seems queer 


we've never seen her yet 
in a picture—or read 
anything in the papers, 
f~ either. Seems queer, be- 
cause land knows they’re 
strong on putting names 
of actresses in the pa- 
pers. Tom says he may 
drop out to Hollywood 
next month and see for himself just how his old friend’s little 
girl is coming—” 

Jeana yawned into the room, in pale rose satin breakfast-coat, 
for her breakfast-luncheon. 

She shrugged at the pile of mail. 

“Cats here. Cats back there. Don’t read me any extracts, please.” 

Before her grapefruit, she lifted the telephone-receiver. A flor- 
ist got an order for painted daisies and verbenas. A basketful— 
for Polenca. 

Mrs. Dunlop said nothing and even lowered her eyes. She had 
the fastidious dislike of an old-school person for the laying of 
gifts on mercenary altars. 

Jeana was astute. 

“Really, Mother, why shouldn’t I send flowers to Tam Bray’s 
mother when she’s ill? Perhaps he expects me to!” 

“Perhaps he does, dear,” she said gently. 

“Well, you should have seen what Allina did last night! She 
nearly covered him in person with American beauties, custards, 
jellies and sympathetic questions. He said at last: ‘My Lord, 
Allina, I can’t get the stuff in my roadster. Why didn’t you go a 
little farther and add a truck to your kindnesses?’” 

Polenca’s mishap created headlines in the newspapers and ex- 
cited buzzing in hotels and motors, at tea-tables and phones. 
Henrietta Dunlop was a little guilty over her feeling that for a 
space at least Jeana was not chief topic of discussion at the 
Santa Starra bridge-tables. 

Polenca’s triumphs on speaking stage and screen were rehashed. 
Her four husbands were named. Three of them were dead and 
one divorced. Tam was the only child of the four. His father 
was the second, and a Scotch butter-and-egg man. Polenca’s 
great black eyes and perfect profile were in all the papers. Her 
temperament was described, to the last (Continued on page 152) 
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Cooper 


- This is the most dramatic of Mr. Cooper's tales of 
the High Country of the Colorado Rockies that he 
knows so well, both from having his home there, 
and because of the explorations which, with a few 
companions, no less experienced mountaineers than 
himself, he has made in all seasons and weathers. 


A! the top of the ridge Jed Lawrence wavered, glanced over 

his shoulder and finally halted, a gray form against a gray 
background, his gaunt attention centered upon a log cabin in the 
valley below. 

It lured him, that cabin, with the smoke curling along the slab- 
boarded roof from the slanting tin chimney, and dissolving in 
the whippings of the wind at the eaves. It held his tired eyes, 
over which a shaking hand brushed in frequent, haphazard move- 
ments, as if to free them from visions which would not be dis- 
pelled. It tugged at him—as though it were human; this would 
be the last time’ Jed Lawrence would ever see that cabin, the 
last chance he would ever have to look into the face of her who 
lived there, to hear her voice. And the soul of him was crying 
for it, even if it be for but an instant. 

After a long moment of indecision he strove to press onward, 
forcing tired limbs against the pull of the grade as the ridge 
began’ to rise toward the filmy heights of, the Continental Divide, 
glowering from its veils of white against the leaden curtain of 
the sky. 

Dazedly he shook himself, a physical reaction against a mental 
burden, and again he looked longingly toward the little structure 
in the valley. 

“Wouldn’t have time, anyway,” he mumbled. “I’ve got to beat 
the snow.” 

He stared about him, in a forced study of the country which 
lay beyond, the bare, twisted trees writhing in the agonies of the 
timberline struggle to live, the bluish expanses of the rock-slides, 
where they rose fluted with white toward the higher stretches; 
the hummocks of timberline spruce and juniper, crouched, as 
though in humility, before the somber majesty of that region 
which towered beyond. A place aloof, ominous, brooding, with 
its sporadic bursts of snow swelling from its vicious peaks, its 
fields of dirty white where the glaciers creaked on year after 
year and age upon age, its ferocity and yet its friendliness— 
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for there lay safety from pursuit, and 
Jed Lawrence was a hunted man. 

Again he wavered, even as the faint 
light of hope came into his deadened eyes. 
He glanced once more below, and his re- 
serve suddenly breaking, covered his fea- 
tures with clutched hands. 

“It might as well be me that telis her,” he moaned. ‘“She’s 
bound to know.” At that he swerved, and with a peculiar, 
rocking pace lurched down the ridge; a big man floundering 
blindly at times, stumbling over the small boulders and deadfalls 
which lay in his trail as though rolling in intoxication. A hundred 
yards from the cabin he gripped himself as if for an ordeal. A 
greeting had come from the doorway, where stood a young 
woman laughing a welcome. Jed Lawrence went grimly’ for- 
ward. 

“Your paw aint here?” he asked huskily. The girl’s smile van- 
ished. 

“No, he’s down at the mine.” 
matter, Jed—you’re so pale!” 

It was as though she had seen through a veil; Jed Lawrence 
stood looking at her, as though striving to divine what she would 
do, what she would say, when he told her. Then he lurched closer, 
and with trembling hands braced himself against the door log 
beside her. 

“T’ve killed a man!” he gasped. 

She took it as one would take a blow; a hand raised to lips 
which had suddenly become white, her brown eyes widened with 
horror and revulsion. But only for an instant. For suddenly she 
was alive with rebellion; eyes snapping, hands gripping con- 
vulsively at his shou'ders. 

“You never, Jed!” she cried, shaking him with unwonted 
strength. “You never did any such thing—you never, you never!” 

“Yes, I did,” he answered in a monotone. “That’s why I 


Then quickly: “What’s the 
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asked you first if your paw was here. He'd have tried to hold 
me.” He paused, then completed his thought: “Brad Masters is 
dead, down in his pool hall. My knife’s in him—clean up to 
the hilt.” 

The girl’s fire vanished with the statement; only a moan fol- 
lowed, sifting through the upraised hand which strove to stifle 
it. Jed turned dazedly, his eyes once more raised toward the 
high country, where the sweep of the distant blizzard was grad- 
ually enveloping the ragged Divide. When he had again found 
strength to turn toward her, the girl had moved within the cabin, 
and now sat huddled at the deal table, her hands listless in her 
lap. Jed Lawrence followed, halting half across the cabin, as if 
afraid to approach nearer, a dazed, slow-thinking man unable 
to cope with the sorrow his confession had inflicted. This was a 
different Mary Preston from the one he had always known and 
inwardly worshiped; the laughing brown eyes had become heavy 
and lifeless; the prettily curved lips were drawn; the cheeks were 
gray where once they had bloomed with peachblow. 
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showed a big man 
gliding swiftly on 
homemade skis, a 


burden in his arms. 


“T never thought 
you'd take it this way,” 
he said, his work-thick- 
ened hands clutching. 
The girl looked up. 

“What'd you think 
I'd do, Jed?” she asked 
in innocent accusation. 

He shook his head. 

“I don’t know. I 
never thought about it 
at all. I—” He stared 
out the open door as a 
sudden rise of the wind 
moaned at the eaves, 
scattering before it the 
first swirling flakes of 
the approaching storm. 

I just figured you'd 
find out when they 
came after me, and 
somehow—if you had 
to know—I_ wanted to 
be the one to tell you.” 

“Why'd you ever do 
it, Jed?” She asked it 
tonelessly. In the same 
monotonous fashion he 
answered: 

“Tl never know that, 
Mary. I never will. 
Something must’ve just 
come over me.” Jed 
Lawrence broke of f, 
caught his breath jerk- 
ily. “I never thought 
I'd ever—ever do any- 
thing like that. I sure 
didn’t.” He shambled 
to the door and watched 
the bending of the 
pines on the ridge to 
the left, where an off- 
shoot of the blizzard 
was sending its scurry- 
ing couriers before it. 
“T don’t even remem- 
ber anything about it 
—I guess a fellow gets 
that way when he kills somebody. Not till I picked myself up 
off the floor and looked at him and seen my hunting-knife stick- 
ing in his side, clean up to the guard. We'd been fightin’.” 

“About what, Jed?” 

The man turned, his head lowered, the fair hair which usually 
gave to his big, awkward figure a semblance of boyishness, now 
straying over his eyes and lending to his suddenly hardened fea- 
tures an unfair semblance of ferocity. 

“T’d called him a liar,” he declared with heat. 

“Why?” 

“He'd said somethin’—about somebody.” 

“But what did he say, Jed?” 

“Oh, just something.” é 

“People don’t,”—she hesitated at the word,—“don’t kill folks 
for just saying something. Who was he talking about?” 

Jed Lawrence turned his gaze again toward the open door. 
The snow was flying more swiftly now; the bases of the bunch- 
grass were slowly becoming grimy white. 
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“I’ve got to be gettin’ on,” he 
mumbled. “This snow’s a wet 
one—it’ll pile fast.” 

But the girl had risen, and 
moved a step from the table, 
her eyes brilliant with deter- 
mination. 

“IT want to know!” she de- 
manded. “Who was Brad Mas- 
ters talking about—what made 
you call him a liar?” 

The man shook his head. 

“That’s my business.” 

“And it’s mine too! Brad 
was my friend.” 

“Your friend?” A slight gasp 
accompanied the words—as if 
this were a new blow, added to 
ones already overpowering. “He 
couldn’t’ve been your friend, 
Mary!” 

“So he said something about 
me, then?” Her eyes narrowed. 
“Was that it, Jed?” 

“T’ve said enough,” came sul- 
lenly from the doorway. 

But the girl persisted. 

“Or did he say it about 
Thornton?” 

The question turned him sud- 
denly, to stare at her as if she 
had broken through a wall he 
believed impregnable. His an- 
swer was evasive. 

“There aint going to be any- 
body else mixed in this but me,” 
he answered doggedly. “I aint 
trying to offer no excuses.” 

Mary Preston came slowly 
forward, and laid a hand on his 
arm. 

“What happened, Jed?” she 
pleaded. “Wont you tell me?” 

He glanced out to where the 
mountains were beginning to 
fade in swirling white. A 
brushing motion at his eyes, 
then a knitting of the hands. 

“T don’t know,” he answered 
at last. “I’d stopped in there to 
get a sack of tobacco—figured 
on going over the range this 
afternoon if the snow held off; 
the sky looked bad. Got to 
talking to Brad about the 
weather, how it looked like the 
snow was comin’ a lot earlier 
this year’n usual. Then—well, 
we just talked o’ various things 














—and folks. Then somebody’s 
name come up.” 

“Whose name?” demanded Mary Preston with a tense eagerness. 

“Tt don’t make no difference. A friend of mine. Brad said 
something that I couldn’t stand for, and I called him a liar.” 

“Then it was Thornton he mentioned!” 

“T aint brought Thornton Luce’s name in this, and I aint brought 
yours in it, and I aint brought anybody’s but Brad Masters’ and 
mine!” the man protested. “If you’re going to keep on making up 
things—” He halted and scraped a booted foot against the 
knotted pine floor. “I didn’t mean to say that so rough-like,” 
he apologized. The girl’s grasp tightened upon his arm. 

“Just tell me what happened, Jed—I wont interrupt.” 

“Yeh—well, that’s about all there was.” An anguished brain 
was striving to piece together a thing painfully vivid, yet frag- 
mentary. “I called him a liar and a pretty low sort of a man to 
try to butt in when two folks—that is, when somebody was happy 
—and try to ruin something that wasn’t any of his business. 
And he said I didn’t know what I was talking about, and that if 
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I took my friend’s part so strong, I must be just about as bad 
as he was. I guess those things all end up the same way. Any- 
way, the first thing I knowed, we were fighting. Both of us about 
the same size—only he had the best of me. Brad could box, 
you know.” 

“And nobody tried to stop you!” the girl exclaimed. “Oh, why 
will men stand about—” 

“There wasn’t anybody else in the place, Mary,” Jed answered. 
“Just him and me. Unless somebody came in just as I—you 
know.” He halted, peering out at the driving blasts of white, 
as though striving to pierce them for a view of the lower country 
beyond. “I’ve got to be watchin’ the trail,” he explained. Then, 
as a question from the girl pulled him back to his subject: “No, 
there wasn’t nobody but Brad and me. He had the best of it— 
kept hitting me under the heart. I was getting pretty dizzy when 
I thought I heard the door open behind me and started to look 
around to see if it was some friend of Brad’s, comin’ to help 
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him. But I never got to look. Brad hit me again, and I started 
to go down, and—” 

“Then you—” 

“I guess so,” said Jed Lawrence brokenly. “I must've done it 
then. Must’ve just done it without even knowing it. I just re- 
member kind of floundering around for a second or two, and the 
next thing I knew, I was getting up off the floor. There was 
Brad all doubled up, and a streak of red on his clothes, at his 
side, you know. And my hunting-knife in him. I called to him, 
and rubbed his wrists and his temples and everything, but he 
didn’t answer me.” 

“Jed!” She said it faintly with her hands over her eyes. 

“Tt scared me, Mary,” he went on. “I just knelt there and 
trembled—and beggin’ him to open his eyes. Then I heard some- 
body coming, and I jumped up and looked through the window. 
It was Thornton and a couple of fellows, laughin’ and talking as 
they turned off the street. And there I stood, Mary, with a mur- 


“Now, Mr. Luce: You heard 
the prisoner describe the blow 
as he thought he struck it. 
Is that right?” 





dered man, and my knife in 
him—it came over me just like 
that. I could see old Judge 
Parker looking down at me over 
his glasses—an’ mumblin’, like 
he did that time when he sen- 
tenced that Mexican for killin’.” 
Of a sudden his voice broke. 
“I run, Mary—I couldn’t help it! 
I went out through the back 
door and jumped on my horse 
and made it out of town. I 
pushed him as hard as I could 
go until I got to the bottom of 
the ridge; then I let him go and 
started walking. I must’ve 
made it up here in less’n two 
hours, Mary.” 

There was no answer, save the 
repressed sobbing of the girl, 
drearily supporting herself 
against the chinked logs of the 
cabin wall. The fingers of Jed 
Lawrence began to fumble with 
the buttons of his sheepskin. 

“I’ve got to go, Mary,” he 
said at last. “This snow’ll be 
deep enough to slow me up 
pretty soon and I’ve got to keep 
ahead of ‘em. They’ve found 
out by this time—with my name 
on my knife. Besides, folks 
must’ve seen me ridin’ out of 
town.” 

It brought the girl to her 
senses. Quickly she swerved to 
his side again, clutching his arm. 

“You’re not going to run 
away, Jed?” 

“T’ve already run, Mary.” He 
swung his shoulders. “I’m goin’ 
on up to my cabin—got snow- 
shoes there. Once I get started 
over the range, they'll never 
have a chance of heading me 
off. I know that country.” 

“But Jed—Jed!” Her voice 
was pleading. “You aint going 
to run away, like a criminal!” 

“T’ye done a criminal thing, 
AR aint I?” he asked. 

“But you aint told all of it. 
I know you aint told all of it!” 
She repeated the statement ex- 
citedly, striking his arm with her 
clenched fist. “There’s some- 
thing behind all this, Jed, that you wont tell me—and I’ve got 
to know!” 

He strove to break from her, but the hands of Mary Preston 
had become of great strength, clutching at his arms, at the loose 
folds of his heavy sheepskin where it fell from his neck. 

“Jed—you can’t go! I wont let you go! I wont, I wont! 
You've got to stay and face it—we'll find a way, Jed. If you'll 
just tell—” : 

He flung his arm free from her grasp, and for an instant faced 
her. 

“You've gone crazy, Mary. You puttin’ up that talk to a mur- 
derer!” 

“But you're not, Jed! I know you're not—there’s something 
you haven’t told, and I’m going to know it.” Of a sudden, her 
last vestige of reserve vanished in a surge of emotion which sent 
her to her tiptoes, her arms tight clasped about his neck, her 
kisses on the drawn cords of his pulsing (Continued on page 147) 
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ms ERCI, madame.” 
“Au revoir, madame.” 

Madame Pinchot closed the door softly on the silk and rose of 
Madame Durée’s tiny salon and made her way to the street. Ah, 
what a lady was the little Madame Durée! Young like a flower, 
and smelling so deliciously Madame Pinchot always wanted to 


“Bien, madame.” “’Voir, madame.’ 


sniff when she was beside her. And so generous! Mimi Pinchot 
smoothed out the franc notes in her rough hand. Never, abso- 
lutely never did the Madame Durée require of her any change. 
If Mimi had five and a half francs coming to her for the clean- 
ing, always Madame Durée presented her with six and a smile. 
Sometimes she even asked, “And how is the little Madeleine?” 
or, “The small Francois is well again, heim?” If all the fine 
ladies were only like Madame Durée! 

Mimi Pinchot always celebrated after she worked for her. She 
took a bus home! She walked now to the Place and waited until 
the bus, like some huge swollen snail, crawled along. Sometimes 
she had to let two or three go on, for the second-class would be 
filled. Mimi promised herself that in Christmas week she would 
go first-class. She wondered if after all she would ever be so 
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Mimi had seen him 
lift her carefully and 
carry her to the 
i chair by the fire. 
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Tre appreciative un- 
derstanding of the 
French character 
which Miss Dale dis- 
closes in this engag- 
ing tale, was gained 
at first hand from 
residence in Paris, 
and real study of the 
“little people” of that 
most fascinating city 
of the western world. 
The story poses, how- 
ever, a problem of 
universal interest. 
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desperately reckless. But wouldn’t it be wonderful just simply to 
squander like that? Fling them away for something that wasn’t 
at all necessary? Mimi grew quite weak at even daring to con- 
template the thing. 

Coming away from the little Madame Durée, Mimi Pinchot 
always felt daring, as if, having breathed the soft, scented air 
of that tiny salon of that tender young woman, Mimi had par- 
taken, also, of the ease and loveliness of her life. 

Madame Pinchot hopped on her bus at last like a sparrow and 
seated herself by the window. She clutched her old leather bag 
to her as she carefully counted out sous. She settled the package, 
which contained the pink silky things she would wash for Madame 
Durée. 

Oh, how nice it was next to the window! She did hope 
none of les Américains would push in beside her. Paris was so 
filled with them in the summer, shouting their strange foreign 
words and acting as if they were at home and decent French 
people like herself were the intruders. 

She and Madame Durée had spoken of it only this morning. 
“But they are so good to their wives, Jes Américains,” Madame 
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Durée had said. “They give them everything, and always they 
are lovers.” 

Mimi Pinchot had smiled. Often and often she had thought 
how good to her was the husband of Madame Durée. Weren't 
there always roses about? Only last week hadn't the little lady 
laughed and showed her a sparkling chain ior her neck with a 
glistening bauble on its end that had quite taken away the breath 
of Mimi? And M. Durée frequently telephoned! On her knees, 
waxing the floor of the passage, Mimi would listen. She couldn’t 
help it, and surely littlke Madame Durée would never have cared. 
Mimi liked to hear the Durée voice, like tinkling glass, laugh into 
the funny telephone. “Ah, but yes, I am well, Alphonse. Yes, 
everything is all right.” 

Imagine having one’s husband actually telephone to ask how 
one was when he had left one only a few hours before! Sometimes 
this Alphonse was there when Mimi worked. She had herself seen 
him kiss the little lady, for no especial reason at all, but just 
as if he couldn’t resist doing it. Mimi had seen him once lift her 
carefully, as if she had been a baby, and carrry her to the high- 
backed tapestry chair near the fire. Oh, it was like a fairy tale, 
the happiness of Madame Durée, like a fairy tale Mimi had 
heard when she was no bigger than Genevieve. 

No wonder Mimi Pinchot liked to work for the Durées. Only 
sometimes when she was back in her own three bare whitewashed 
little rooms she became very sad. Suppose her big Francois, just 
once, put his arms about her like-the Madame’s Alphonse. Sup- 
pose he kissed her for no reason at all. When the children were in 
bed and the snore of Gran’mére came rumbling into the room 
where they sat, Mimi would look across at Francois, nodding 
down into his blouse, and think. 

If big Francois would only kiss her, not because it was a chris- 
tening or somebody’s wedding, but just because he couldn’t help 
it! She would look and look at him. Suppose now, this minute, 
he would get up, and 
the first thing she 
knew she would be 
feeling his arms around 
her gently, carefully, as 
if she were something 
precious, like the arms 
of Madame Durée’s 
Alphonse about Ma- 
dame Durée. Suppose 
Mimi’s Francois whis- 
pered that she was 
beautiful—she, Mimi, 
as she had heard that 
Alphonse say softly to 
Madame. No, that was 
too much. Mimi would 
tell herself sternly she 
couldn’t expect that. If 
he would just take her 
gently in his arms, that 
would be enough. 

Madame Durée had 
said once: “We must 
keep them loving us, 
Mimi.” Ah, but it was 
easy for her in her 
loveliness. But it was 
different with Mimi. 
She knew that. But she 
couldn’t help asking big 
Francois every now and 
then, “Do you love me, 
mon vieux?” and he 
would look at her as if 
she were out of her 
mind. 

In the bus, Mimi 
Pinchot sighed. 

They were on the 
left bank, now, passing 
the marketplace where 
she had bargained early 
that morning for sau- 
Sage and cheese and vin 
rouge, her eyes every 
minute on the flower- 
Stalls, whereat her flat 


purse forbade purchase. She had taken a cabbage instead. Now, 
why couldn’t she pretend the cabbage was a huge tight rose that 
Francois had brought her? Its leaves were as crisp. She had 
hugged her cabbage on the way home, pretending, and found 
Francois with his glazier’s tools ready to set off for the day. 
“See the rose you brought me,” she had sung. He had pushed her 
aside, and the “rose” had gone into the pot au feu. 

Now they were on the Gobelins, and Mimi fixed her package 
and her purse more firmly and prepared to leave the bus. Oh, 
but she was just a little sad somehow today, even though it was 
Madame Durée’s day. She had commenced being sad when she 
had seen Madame’s Alphonse drop three kisses like a bracelet on 
Madame’s white wrist. 

Gran’mére, with her white Brittany cap and stiff billowy skirts, 
looked up when Mimi came in. Gran’mére muttered words 
through her dry lips, but for a long time no one had bothered 
to understand what Gran’mére said. She just sat there, her lips 
opening and closing like a littlé door. Mimi Pinchot put down her 
burdens. She must hurry. She had just time to wash the silky 
things of the Madame Durée before souper. Little Francois and 
Genevieve and Madeleine came in. She whisked to the stove 
to heat the copper kettle for water. Gran’mére muttered on. The 
children played noisily about her feet. 

Presently. big Francois was among (Continued on page 112) 
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Big Francois roused at last. “Do you want slippers, then?” he demanded. 
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Out in Arizona, Ross Santee punches cows, 
and sometimes writes a piece for the papers 
and makes drawings to go with it. Some- 
times, too, he steals a copper plate from the 
mine and makes an etching, and collectors 
pay large prices for proofs from those plates. 


OU’VE seen him in the movies lots of times. For there aint 

nobody doin’ Western stuff that can set a horse like him. 
He’s not so much when it comes to makin’ love and doiag parlor 
tricks. But any time he rides a bronc’ or ropes a steer, you can 
bet your life there aint no cowboy doublin’ for him. 

They’ve changed his name since he become a movie star. But 
Si Smith is what he signed it when he drew his sixty at the ranch. 
An’ Si is what he signs it when he writes to one of us. For Dogie 
Si is always writing us to come and see his spread. You see, 
since he’s made 
good in the movies, 
he’s got a ranch all 
stocked with white- 
faced cows that he 
don’t owe a dollar 
on, and he says that 
he’s got lots of fat 
horses there for us 
to ride. 

Dogie says that he 
can git me a job a- 
riding in the movies 
any time I come. 
But ever since they 
took his picture at 
the ranch and made 
me do that fall, somehow I aint so keen for all this movie 
stuff. 

It was because of this picture at the ranch that Dogie got his 
movie job. An’ even now when I see his name in big electric 
lights it’s hard to realize that he’s a star. For in this picture 
at the ranch they made him out the goat. And Dogie wasn’t 
even going when this movie outfit sent for him. For Dogie says 
no one can make a goat of him the second time. But the letter 
sounded straight enough to all of us. And along with it they sent 
a check. But at that I don’t think Dogie would have even gone 
if he hadn’t of thought he’d get a chance to knock the block off 
the ham that queered him with his girl. 
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They took a dozen different ones of where Ham's chasing us. 









When the outfit hit town Dogie Si spent 
all his time hanging round that eating joint. 


Katy was her name. She worked in the Little Gem restaurant 
just below the bridge. Katy wasn’t no Mary Pickford for looks, 
but she certainly had her own way around that eating joint. 

It was about ten-thirty, I'd say, when me an’ Dogie stumbled 
into the place. The joint was full of hard-rock miners eating 
a bait before they went on graveyard shift. It seems a cow- 
puncher don’t stand very high in that lay-out, for when I hung 
a spur on a table-leg, she bawled me out somethin’ awful. Some 
bohunk miner laughed, but when I asked him was there anything 
he’d like to say, he don’t say nothing. With that she opened up 
on me again. Me an’ Dogie finally slid into a couple of seats 
down near the end of the counter, but she didn’t pay us any 
mind until the mob cleared out. 

She wasn’t bad-looking, at that. I was wondering what made 
her wrists so red, when she up and asks us what we'll have. She 
smiled at Dogie when he ordered hot cakes, but when I says, “The 
same,” she gives me a look that made me feel like crawlin’ out of 
the place on all fours. She’s pleasant enough to Dogie Si, an’ 
every time he says “Yes ma’am,” or “No ma’am,” she fills his 
butter-plate. My cakes is pretty dry, but I don’t say nothin’. 
Dogie Si never was much of a talker, so by way of conversation 
he orders another stack of cakes. The game was getting so good 
between them two, I might as well have been in camp alone for 
all the attention I’m gettin’, so I eased out into the street. 

It’s funny what a 
woman can do to a 
man. Dogie Si is a 
different person 
when I see him 
again. He wont 
even take a drink. 

“Katy don’t like 
it,” he says, “and 
she wont stand for 
no rough stuff. She’s 
awful refined,” says 
Dogie. “She told 
me so herself. And 
she’s got ideas; she’s 
writin’ movie scena- 
rios all the time.” 

I asked Dogie is she selling them, but he don’t know. He’d 
never thought of that. She even gets Dogie to thinking about the 
movies. One evening we’re ridin’ into camp alone and Dogie up 
an’ tells me he thinks he’s wastin’ his time. ‘Fightin’ bronc’s 
for sixty dollars a month aint much for a man to be doin’ that’s 
got talent,” he says. 

I figure mebbe he’s right at that, but just the same it give me 
an awful shock, coming from Dogie. For Dogie Si aint never 
done nothin’ in his whole life except break horses an’ punch cows. 

“Katy thinks I’d photograph good, too,” says Dogie. I aint so 
sure about that but I don’t say nothing. 

A week later when the outfit hit town, Dogie Si spent all his 
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time hanging round that eating joint. He kept away from me 
and Slim as if we was some kind of a disease. The second day 
we met him coming up the street, he was dolled up so we didn’t 
know him till he spoke. He had on a brand-new suit. She’d even 
got a collar on him. And some yellow shoes with buttons on the 
sides. He didn’t look any too comfortable, but he wouldn’t take 
a drink. 

That night again we met them going to a picture show. I give 
them wagon room, but Slim didn’t know this gal. He thought 
he’d have some fun. He stopped poor Dogie Si and says he 
wants his suit, an’ asks why don’t he pay what debts he owes. 
Poor Dogie grinned an’ stood there sort of helpless-like. The 
— laughed. Then Katy opened up, and man, what that woman 
said: 

Then one night a whole movie outfit drove into the ranch as 
if they owned the place. It’s the first movie outfit we’d ever seen. 
There was most a dozen cars, I guess. Location, local color and 
such didn’t mean nothing to any of us. 

But they aint a bad outfit, at that—except the one they called 
the leading man. It seems that everything I says to him sure 
gets him on the prod. He got awful sore when I asked him is 
Tom Mix along. And when I says I like the way Mix sets a 
horse, the fellow acts as if he thinks I’m trying to guy him. 

But the leading 
woman was awful 
pleasant-like. And 
she could ride. 

One day I asked 
her where she 
learned to ride. She 
says her old man 
owned an _ outfit 
farther north. It 
seems she don’t 
think any more of 
this leading man 
thanIdo. “He aint 
no  cow-puncher,” 
she says; “he’s just 
a ham.” 

Well, they took pictures of everything around the place. They 
even got old Sour-dough the cook washing up.the pots an’ pans. 
They spent one whole morning taking pictures of the ranch- 
house. They took a doze: of the Ham walking in the door an’ 
coming out again. In one he’s wearin’ Eastern clothes, an’ then 
they took some of him getting on his horse and getting off again. 
They got one of the leading woman standing in the door. And 
the Ham rides up with all his pretties on. She’s awful glad to 
see him from the way she acts. They did it over twice. And 
then they took some of her.standing in the door crying. They 
made her do it half a dozen times. They finally took one of me 
an’ Slim a-driving a bunch of horses out of the corral. And then 
they took a dozen different ones of where the Ham’s chasing us. 
In one they made me do a fall. I didn’t think much of the idea, 
but the director says there’s ten bucks in it, so I took a chance. 

We finally picked out a place where there wasn’t many rocks, 
and the camera-man set his outfit up. It sounded simple enough 
the way the director explained it. The Ham’s to chase me and 
Slim down in front of the camera. When the Ham shoots, I fall. 
_ “Let’s do it right the first time,” he says, “and we'll only take 
it once.” 

We jogged up the wash about a hundred yards and got behind 
some brush. I wasn’t taking any chances on getting shot, so I 





















examined the Ham’s gun and made sure he was shooting blanks. 
We got all set. The director waved his hand. Then we came 
busting out. The Ham was just behind. I tried to hold my 
pony, but he’s hard-mouthed. We hadn’t gone a dozen yards, 
until he was simply flying— * 

It’s an hour later when I come to. I’m thinkin’ the gun was 
loaded, after all. But they all say it’s where I hit a rock. 

They took everybody in the outfit at one time or another, but 
they used Dogie Si more than anybody else.. They even let Dogie 
Si wear the leading man’s clothes. They was just about the same 
sizes an’ when Dogie got. off a ways with that outfit on, you'd 
swear he was the Ham. 

And then Dogie tells me that Katy don’t think much of cow- 
punchers, anyhow. But she figures maybe he’s different. “Wait 
till Katy sees this picture,” says Dogie. “She'll be surprised to 
see me playin’ leading parts!” 

I didn’t see the pictures they took down on the river—I aint 
able to ride yet; but Slim said they shore was fine. 

“That leading woman’s game,” says Slim. “The water’s awful 
cold, but she put her horse in without batting an eye. Out in 
the middle she pulled him under. They floundered for a minute. 
Then she turned loose and drifted downstream. Dogie Si’s 
wearing the leading man’s clothes,” Slim goes on. “He hit the 
water from the 
other side. The cur- 
rent’s pretty swift. 
She’s needing help, 
I’m thinkin’, when 
Dogie pulled her up 
beside him on his 
horse. They made 
them do it twice. 
The only time they 
used the Ham was 
when they took a 
close-up of him set- 
ting on his horse, 
holdin’ the leading 
woman in his arms,” 
Slim says. 

It was Dogie Si that rode the bronc’, too. They picked out 
one we called the Apache Kid. He’s a spotted-looking hound, 
but man, how he did wipe things up! And Dogie never made 
a better ride in his whole life. My back’s so lame I can’t hardly 
get around, but I managed to get up on the corral fence so I 
could see the fun. They finally got the Apache Kid blindfolded. 
A puncher chewed his ear while they eased the saddle on. Then 
I nearly fell off the corral fence, for up steps this leading man 
dolled up in all his pretty clothes. But he don’t ride the Kid. 
They only take some close-ups of him, just as if he was gettin’ 
on. Then Dogie Si gets into the leading man’s clothes again. 
The camera-man moves his outfit way back in the clear. Dogie 
swings up and catches his stirrups. The puncher jerks the blind. 
And then the fun begins. 





We picked out a place where there wasn’t many 
rocks, and the camera-man set his outfit up. 


Y back still bothers me at times, but except for Dogie Si, 
we'd most forgot that movie stuff. Until one day the boss 
came out. He said the picture’s on in town that night. 

The whole outfit set together, excepting Dogie Si. Him and 
Katy had some seats way down in front. Old Sour-dough couldn’t 
see very well from where we're setting, but: he’s afraid to move 
any farther down for fear Katy’d charge him. And Slim told 
me he’s actually uncomfortable, just being under the same roof 
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with that girl of Dogie Si’s. We got there 
plenty early, but by thé time the show 
begun the house was packed. 

The picture opens up way back East. New 
York, I guess it was. The Ham’s wearin’ 
evening clothes, and he’s talking to a girl 
we've never seen before. It seems she’s 
doyble-crossing him, but he don’t know it. 
For she don’t care nothing for the Ham, 
only for his money. I’m actually feelin’ 
sorry for the Ham, the way he’s getting 
double-crossed. But when he finds it out 
he gets all through with girls and comes to 
Arizona. 

He gets a job punchin’ cows. He caught 
on mighty quick, I’d say. For he aint there 
a week until he’s ridin’ bronc’s an’ showin’ 
the old punchers how to rope stock, the cap- 
tions says. Then we all laughed, for there’s 
old Sour-dough the cook, a-foolin’ with the 
pots an’ pans. It seems this leading woman 
owns the ranch. She’s awful sweet on this 
new hand, but he don’t pay her any mind. 
She’s having a tough time, too, for there’s 
a mortgage on the ranch an’ the neighbors 
is stealing her blind. It shows two hombres 
drivin’ a bunch of horses out of the cor- 
ral at night, an’ I'll be darned if it aint me 
an’ Slim. They’ve made horse-thiefs outa 
both of us. And then the Ham gets sorry 
for the girl and starts chasin’ us. The crowd 





all starts to clappin’ when we make that 
run. And when I do that fall, I thought the 
kids down front would go hog-wild. 

‘And then it showed the Ham riding off. 
The girl’s standing in the door crying. She 
thinks he’s gone for good. She gets her 
horse an’ goes to take a ride. That’s where 
the river stuff comes in. Her horse wont 
swim. But she don’t care. She’s just about 
to drown. And then the Ham comes busting 
in and pulls her up beside him on his horse. 

It seems he never meant to go away. He’s 
only been to town to fix up the mortgage. 

It shows a close-up of them sitting on his 
horse. He puts his arms around her. Then 
the thing fades out. 


OGIE SI was alone when we met him 
later. He’s still wearing the yellow shoes, 
but he aint got no collar on. And it don’t 
take a man with more’n half an eye to see 
that he’s been drinking. 
“What’s the trouble?” says Slim. 
“Trouble!” says Dogie. “There wont be 
anything but trouble when I find that lead- 
ing man. That double-crossing Ham! He’s 
made me out a liar. You know I wouldn't 
lie to a girl,’ says Dogie. “At least not 
about anything as simple as ridin’ a bronc’ 
or swimmin’ the river. Katy don’t think 
much of cow-punchers, anyway. . She kept 
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telling me all along she’d never marry a cow- 
puncher. If I was a movie star, things 
would be different. Naturally, when they 
take this movie at the ranch, I tell her about 
some of the things I’ve done. She thinks 
it’s pretty fine. She’s awful interested in the 
movies and we don’t talk about much else. 
I’m going awful strong until they show this 
film.” Dogie rolls a cigarette. 

“*This leadin’ man is wonderful,’ she says. 
But I keep tellin’ her to wait until I do my 
stuff. They finally rope the Apache Kid an’ 
put the blindfold on. ‘Now watch!’ says I, 
getting set. ‘Here’s where I do that ride.’ 


“I can’t believe my eyes at first. Then 
Katy looks at me an’ sort of sniffs. ‘Looks 
like the leadin’ man to me,’ she says. ‘There 
must be some mistake,’ I says. ‘Just wait 


until they show the river stuff.’ 

“It shows the girl a-driftin’ down the 
stream. The Ham rides in an’ swings her 
up beside him on his horse. And then a 
close-up of him with his arms around the 
girl. The thing fades out—but I’m not in 
this film at all! I'm setting there wonderin’ 
whether I’m afoot or horseback,-when Katy 
brings me to. 

“*VYou lyin’ pup!’ she says. 
like all the rest.’ 

“I look around—but Katy’s gone. 
left me talkin’ to myself.” 


‘You're just 


She’s 





WHAT IS MORALITY? 


thermore, it sets up what seems a mar- 
velous antagonism but what is really a 
beautiful equipoise between the law of self- 
preservation and that of race-survival, in 
which altruism becomes a sacred joy. The 
ingenuity of the sex relationship for the 
fostering of all the finer feelings amazes the 
thoughtful mind. Behold this rude and hard- 
handed yokel, and that hitherto unattractive 
servant girl suddenly glorified by love! And 
behold them a year from now with still 
nobler glory as they bend over a cradle! 
And then consider that some people think 
of this mutual attraction—which has made a 
gentleman of him and a lady of her, and has 
made of them both self-denying parents, 
laboring for the love of another life than 
their own—as something to be joked about, 
or. to be considered only in terms of that 
which would make it nasty! 

But let us give a moment’s consideration 
to the man who says that Nature knows 
nothing about sex morality, that she is in- 
terested only in spawning the largest pos- 
sible number of offspring, and that all our 
ideas of modesty and decency are artificial, 
and tend to hypocrisy, and were better done 
away with. 

From such a man I will not take refuge 
on the one hand behind the divine author- 
ity of the Seventh Commandment; nor on 
the other hand will I admit that this world 
of ours gives us in practical experience no 
intimation of the law of God. I have been 
around hospitals for too many years to be- 
lieve-that God has not shown which side He 
is on in this matter of sex morality. 


HAT, then, is sex morality, as the ex- 
perience of men has taught it ? 

We shall find it safe to assume as the ba- 
sis of sex morality these three propositions: 

First, in so far as matters of sex relate 
to the conduct of any one man and any 
one woman toward each other, those rela- 
tions ought to be compatible with the self- 
respect of each, and the respect of each for 
the other. 

Secondly, in so far as matters of sex in- 
volve the rights and feelings of others than 
the persons immediately involved, those 
rights and feelings have a claim upon the 
consideration of the individuals for all others 
than themselves whose relations are in any 
way concerned. 


(Continued from page 51) 


Thirdly, in so far as matters of sex involve 
a community’s standards of decency, its 
health, and the interests of its taxpayers, the 
community has rights which the individual 
is bound to respect, and these rights in- 
volve a wide and valid basis of morality. 

I propose to discuss these three positions 
somewhat in detail. 

And I wish to preface the discussion with 
a reminder that while this treatment must 
be frank, there is a place for reticence in 
sex-matters. 

As a remote cultural example, the Greeks, 
pagan though they were, and certainly not 
to be despised in the realm of art, com- 
bined with their utter lack of shame over 
nudity, a very evident reticence in the mat- 
ter of sex, as witness their sculptures of 
both the male and female figure. 

We moderns, it seems to me, are certainly 
not to be accused of prudery if we accept 
for purposes of morality at least as much 
of reticence, whether precisely the same or 
not, as the Greeks throughout their genera- 
tions of excellence held to for the purposes 
of art. 

Nor shall we be driven from this con- 
clusion by the reminder that the Greeks 
were sometimes not so reticent. I know 
and have seen what is retained behind closed 
doors in the Museum at Naples. I have 
seen what is in the prohibited rooms in 
Pompeii. I know fairly well the extent and 
proportion of that sort of thing in the 
Greek and Roman periods. But the artists 
and sculptors who did those things knew 
that they were indecent. They did not have 
precisely our feeling of shame about it, 
perhaps, but these were their cartoons, their 
caricatures, their material to get a laugh 
about. The Greeks were presumably not 
oversensitive to the indecency of them, but 
they knew better than to think of these 
exhibitions as high art. These were the ar- 
tistic jazz of the Greeks. Their best art 
was naked but reticent. 

Again, therefore, I say, we are not to be 
charged with prudery if we ask for as 
much of reticence for the sake of morals as 
the Greeks demanded for the expression of 
the best in art. 

Good taste has its element of reticence, 
and so has good morals. The Greeks, such 
was their method of culture, established their 
taboos on the score of good taste; I have 


learned my taboos more in the realm of 
morals. But the Greeks and*I are not very 
wide apart in our standards, and those stand- 
ards are better, I think, both artistically and 
generally, both for esthetics and ethics, than 
those of the barnyard and the jungle. That 
is, they are better for civilized men and 
women. For people whose intellectual and 
cultural development does not reach above 
the level of the barnyard, Africa and the 
barnyard may be good enough. But of the 
taste of such people it is not necessary to 
say very much. 


O we are affirming that the whole ques- 

tion of sex lies within the sphere of mor- 
als, even when it is considered in its most in- 
dividual and its most non-moral aspects. 

I therefore repeat that in so far as sex 
relations involve the behavior of any one 
man and any one woman toward each other, 
sex morality requires that those relations 
shall be such as each may fulfill with self- 
respect and with respect for the other. The 
principle if we were to press it would carry 
us rather far. It would imply that any 
one man meeting any one woman anywhere 
should treat her in a manner becoming her 
womanhood, and that the woman should 
show as much consideration for his manhood 
as she expects from him for her own sex. 

I am very glad to believe that commonly 
men and women recognize this principle. I 
believe that a virtuous woman is usually 
safe under the protection even of a bad 
man. I learned of an incident awhile ago 
which is in point. A young matron was 
called at night to a hospital, to which her 
husband had been taken as the result of an 
accident. She left the hospital at a very 
late hour, and took a street-car as near to 
her home as the car ran. A man got off the 
car where she left it, and he followed her, 
assuming that a woman out alone at that 
hour was fair game. She turned and faced 
him and told him her story, and he not 
only desisted from his attempt to entice her, 
but he escorted her home and left her on 
her own threshold. I like to believe that 
most men, even though none too nice in 
their dealings with women, would have done 
the same. 

Still speaking of the relations of individu- 
al men and women to each other, it must 
be remembered that these cannot be treated 
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Appetites sparkle 


when this tomato soup 


is served ! 








WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS 


SOUP 


and the 


J lapper 


rs A young age and the world ison 
t 


he move. The flapper bounded upon 


the scene but afew yearsago. Shecame | 
from no one knows where. Why she @ 
was called “flapper” remains a mystery | 


to this day. But there was a twinkle 
in her eye and a spring in her step and 
things began to change. Heavy-eyed 
solemnity and “deadly seriousness” 
took a back seat. In their place came 
@ new gayety, a new independence, a 
new youthful, progressive spirit. Many 
criticised, but none failed to feel the 
electric change that was in the air and 
to fall in step with the new order. And 
with it, there came naturally enough, a 


| totally new notion of what people should 


eat, 


PECFLE now eat less, but get more 
good from what they eat. Their 
diet is better balanced so that they ob- 
tain the right variety of the necessary 
food elements. They do not over-burden 


* their digestive systems, but they 
| obtain an abundance of splendid food. 


And they are eating soup as never before! 

Children, flappers, grown-ups—we all 
need soup. How delicious it is! What 
other food can tempt you with such a 
variety of appetizing flavors? There’s 
tonic in it. It bestows a brightness on 
the whole meal. Besides providing its 
share of nutriment, it “picks up” the 
appetite, stimulates the digestive juices, 
makes digestion easier and more com- 
plete. Think of soup as a necessary food 
in the day’s menu, for its wholesome, 
beneficial effects. Serve soup every day. 


= But MEALS have a way of coming 
round so regularly and there are 
so many things to do,” you may say. 
‘*We all like soup and I know my family 
ought to have it. But providing the 
different soups is easier said than done.” 
Just see if it is. Visit your grocer’s 
today and ask him to show you the 
Campbell’s Soups he has. Twenty-one 
of them—each a masterpiece of its kind 
—a different soup every day for the next 
three weeks, if you wish it. Best of it is, 
they’re already cooked making it so 
easy and convenient for you. You can 
trust the quality of these soups with as 
much confidence as you have in the foods 
prepared and cooked in your own 
kitchen, for it is a well-known fact that 
they are made in the finest soup-kitchens 
in the world. 12 cents a can. 
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as wholly casual. Even as between these 
two, they are very likely to involve con- 
sequences which for one or for both entail 
a considerable prospect of responsibility for 
the future. 

But we pass now to consider the wider 
implications of sex relations. We have al- 
ready laid down our second principle, which 
is that in so far as sex relations involve 
others than the individual man and woman, 
the rights and feelings of these others have 
a claim upon sex morality. We think at 
once, of course, of the possible birth of a 
child, and of the right of that child to a 
name and a home. We think also of the 
names and homes of the two people who 
enter upon a sexual adventure, of parental 
pride turned to shame, and hope to disgrace. 
No blatant cry that it is nobody’s business 
but that of the man and woman can stand 
for a moment. Any pretense of this char- 
acter is false and hypocritical. It is no use 
to rail against the taboos of society and say 
that these are old-fashioned and arbitrary 
and obsolete. I have seen too many proud 
heads bowed for a son’s or daughter’s shame, 
too many gray hairs brought down in sorrow 
through reckless folly, to be patient with this 
coward’s lie.. Anyone who says sex conduct 
is nobody else’s business knows it is a lie. 


ORALITY requires that the individual 

shall show due and proportionate re- 
gard for family pride and parental hope. 
These cannot always be held supreme. The 
time comes when a man should leave his 
father and mother and cleave to his wife. 
But that does not mean that parental and 
family relationships are to be despised in 
order to gratify a fleeting passion. No one 
of us stands alone in the world. No one of 
us would have lived for a day after birth 
but for family care. In any equitable con- 
sideration of family relationships, the im- 
mediately preceding generation has right of 
recognition, and the generation next succeed- 
ing has right to be considered. A child has 
a right not to be born blind. Children are 
born blind because of lust run to disease, 
and individual passion held supreme above 
all obligation to past or future. Thus is 
life’s stream poisoned at its source, and lust 
is guilty of mayhem and murder. 

I know two nice young people who were 
engaged to be married. They belonged to 
two excellent families, well connected so- 
cially. Nobody objected to the marriage. 
Everyone regarded it as suitable. Everyone 
was helping the young folks along. There 
was to be a large church wedding and a re- 
ception. The invitations were out. These 
young people, three weeks before the date 
of the wedding, took an automobile ride to 
a near-by town in another county, and on 
mere impulse procured a marriage-license and 
were married. hey went back home and 
loudly proclaimed that they had played a 
good joke on everybody. 

That was not a disgraceful affair. Those 
two young people did not hurry up their 
marriage to save any unpleasant circum- 
stance. They merely had a selfish impulse 
and acted upon it. 

The two families made the best of it 
The two fathers exchanged cigars and con- 
gratulated each other on not having to worry 
over white gloves. But they were hurt, and 
deeply hurt. And both mothers were pained 
deeply. What ought to have been a happy 
memory for everyone became a matter which 
by tacit consent was not talked about. 

Those young people did not go to the 
bad. They lived happily, and still are hap- 
py, and their children are growing up about 
them. They are a good, substantial couple, 
now getting on toward middle life. But 
awhile ago I met them, and they stood one 
on each side of me, and each with an arm 
around me, and the wife said with tears: 
“Oh, Dr. Barton, how I wish you had mar- 
ried us and not a justice of the peace!” 


That is what they said to their former min- 
ister. I wonder what they said to their 
mothers. 

This is not a very flagrant case, as such 
cases go. But you could not tell those two 
people now, what they once professed to 
believe, that if two young people care for 
each other, it is not a matter of concern 
to anybody else. It is a matter that con- 
cerns the family and the close friends, most 
intimately; and sex morality requires the 
recognition of that fact.- 


COULD give other cases, and some of 

them would be much more sad than this 
one. This is, of its kind, a rather good and 
mild example. But it carries its own lesson, 
and shows its own relation to morality. 

This is a proper place to say a word 
about the suppression of desire. The notion 
that a sex urge is a holy thing that must 
be expressed in sex relationship or the heav- 
ens will fall, is the most putrid rot. Every- 
body has some desires that ought to be 
suppressed, and a majority of the desires of 
some people demand suppression, even if the 
suppression requires that the desirous men 
or women shall be locked up. Jesus in the 
temptation had a desire for bread, and he 
suppressed it. Most of us have had a de- 
sire for money that did not belong to us, 
and we have suppressed the desire. Every 
man of strength has measured the growth of 
his strength by the method of self-mastery. 
He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
the conqueror of a city. 

I manage to keep alive by a rather con- 
stant suppression of desire. I suppress my 
desire to cross the street when an auto- 
mobile has the right of way. I suppress 
my “desire to live as if I had a larger in- 
come than I actually have. I suppress my 
desire to eat what I have reason to believe 
is not good for me. I am not greatly trou- 
bled about the inhibitions to which I have 
to adjust my life. They do not trouble me 
greatly because I accept them and go on 
about my business. I have other desires 
and get what I want a fair share of the 
time, and do better for my suppressions. So 
do other men, and the only sphere in which 
they habitually talk this nonsense about sup- 
pressed desire is in the sphere of sex, where 
it has just as much right as elsewhere and 
no more. 

If a man tells me that his desire for his 
neighbor’s wife is so strong that he cannot 
be expected to suppress it, I do not know 
what answer he can make to me when I 
tell him that I have an equally strong de- 
sire for his pocketbook, and that it would 
not be convenient for me to suppress it. As 
an actual fact, I have tried that answer, and 
the only reply I get is that that is a very 
different matter; but as yet I have not been 
shown the difference. There is no difference. 
It does a man no more harm to suppress 
a desire for a woman to whom he has no 
right than it does for him to suppress his 
desire for his neighbor’s watch or diamond 
ring. 

A man may coddle himself in a desire for 
the moon, but the sooner he suppresses it 
and goes to work, the better for him, and 
it will be just as well for the moon. 


B* this time it. should be fairly obvious 
that the community has a stake in sex 
morals. If one kind of living tends to make 
men responsible for the support and educa- 
tion of their children and another kind of 
living tends to populate the foundlings’ 
homes, if one way of living tends to pro- 
mote public health and another tends to 
undermine it, if one way of living tends to 
make the burden of the taxpayers heavier 
and another tends to make it lighter, no 
man can truly say that the community has 
no right to establish taboos or restrictions 
concerning sex morality. I have asked the 
superintendents of tax-supported hospitals 
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in several cities: “If it were not for drunk- 
enness and loose sex living, how much of a 
job would you have left?” Their answers 
have varied. All their doctors have reminded 
me that theirs are the hospitals that minis- 
ter to the poor, and that to them come a 
large proportion of the cases that cannot af- 
ford to go anywhere else, and that much of 
their sickness is unavoidable and respectable. 
But I do not recall any such official—and 
I distinctly remember that among those I 
asked were the superintendents of Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago, and of the City 
Hospital in Boston—who did not say that 
his work would be more than cut in half 
if he could eliminate the results, direct and 
indirect, of alcohol and lust. That being 
true, it is every taxpayer’s business how his 
neighbor behaves himself in sex matters. 
This sex business simply will not rest 
quietly as the sole concern of one man and 
one woman. It is a social question of such 
profound significance that it relates itself to 
almost every other moral condition. In- 
deed, when people speak of morals they 
usually mean sex. Our “morals courts” are 
courts for the consideration of sex questions. 
While there are people not a few who pre- 
tend to believe that there are no morals in 
morals, as there are said to be no politics 
in politics, there is reason to say that in sex 
matters morals are involved in every phase. 


;= sex impulse is strong and must ever 
be strong. Not for a single generation 
can it be allowed to weaken. Our parents 
and grandparents all the way back to Adam 
had strong sex interest, or we should not 
be here. But neither should we be here if 
for any considerable period sex had run riot 
without some measure of moral control. 
Two opposite extremes defeat the purpose 
of sex: one is the extreme of repression, 
and the other is the extreme of indulgence. 

After all, is not marriage the condition to 
which we come as the normal basis of sex 
relationship in civilized life? The abiding 
nature of affection demands it. The sexes 
demand more of each other than momentary 
indulgence. Sex is selective, as Darwin so 
laboriously and truthfully taught. And he 
showed conclusively, no matter how much 
his details may need correction, that the 
selective processes of sex tend mainly toward 
the improvement of the species. He favored 
a free selection for biological reasons, and I 
favor freedom in the choice of mates for’ 
moral reasons. But intelligent selection im- 
plies a prospect of permanence. Not every 
man is attractive to every woman, and may 
the Lord be praised for the fact that not 
every woman is attractive to every man. 
But there is no absolute standard in mat- 
ters of taste. Selection tends to the better- 
ment of the race, when selection is free and 
choices are permanent. 

I do not admire those women who are 
preaching in favor of trial marriage, or mar- 
riage to be terminated at will. And they 
would do well to take care lest they convert 
men to their way of thinking. If men come 
to believe that doctrine, it means a deserted 
old age for women. 

Marriage is, after a fashion, a _ trades- 
union of women for their own protection. 
The prostitute and the vamp are the scabs 
who underbid the union wage. When men 
begin to believe, with Samuel Butler, that 
it is cheaper to buy milk than keep a cow, 
their discovery is a sad one for those among 
the dairy-maids who have lost their rosy 
cheeks and have begun to discover now and 
then a gray hair in the comb. Whatever 
the five foolish virgins say about it, wise 
women, even if not wholly pious, will exalt 
marriage, and leave the discovery of its 
limitations to men, praying earnestly all the 
while that the men may never discover 
what those limitations are. The vamp and 
prostitute furnish the physical joys of mar- 
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Give YOURSELF THIS 


CAew, omplete 


WOODBURY 


EVERY DAY FOR A WEEK 


From the very first you will see the improvement 
in your complexton—a new freshness, loveliness—the natural 


charm of a skin 


OUR complexion —everyone’s— 

is naturally lovely. But, if your 

skin has lost the soft, fresh radiance 

of youth, it is because you are not 

. allowing it to be beautiful. If it seems 

dull and lifeless, you are not giving it 
the care it needs. 

For natural beauty of the skin depends upon 
proper daily care. And that, as your physician or 
facial masseuse will tell you, is nothing more 
than absolute cleanliness of the pores as well as 
the surface of the skin. 





But for such absolute cleanliness, what must 
you do? Use cream? Use soap? Or both? 


That need not puzzle you, now. For, in the new 
complete Woodbury Facial, the use of creams and 
soap is ideally combined, in one treatment. Indeed, 
Woodbury’s Creams have been especially pre- 
pared for use with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, to 
insure that perfect cleanliness which is the basis 
for all natural beauty of the skin. 

Such a simple treatment; too. 

First, Woodbury’s Cold Cream, a cleansing 
cream that melts at skin temperature, reaching 
every pore, softening and loosening embedded dust 
and dirt particles. Then, Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, with its mild, creamy lather, dis- 
solving away the soiled cream that re- 
mains in the pores, preventing black- 
heads and enlarged pores. And finally, 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—smooth 
and greaseless—leaving the skin \ 


E generous trial set — pictured below 

| —contains enough of the Woodbury 

Facial Soap and Creams for seven Com- 
plete Woodbury Facials. 
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exquisitely clean 


cool and refreshingly moist. That is the Complete 
Woodbury Facia/—simple, isn’t it? And yet you 
can readily see why we have called it “‘com- 
plete”—surely no such thorough cleansing treat- 
ment has ever before been possible in the 
home! 


You need only Woodbury’s Facial Soap and the 
Woodbury Creams prepared especially for use 
with it—obtainable at your drug store or toilet 
goods counter. And from the very first, you can 
actually see the difference in your skin. The result 
of absolute cleanliness—a complexion each day 
a little fresher, clearer, more radiantly beautiful. 


Write today for a trial set of the new Complete 
Woodbury Facial, containing enough of the soap 
and creams for seven generous treatments. 
Notice, from day to day, the improvement in 
the texture of your skin. After the first week, 
use the complete Facial once or twice a week, 
keeping your skin clear and healthy in between 
times with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, as directed 
in the booklet around every cake. 


Begin at once to give your skin the proper daily 
care it needs. Send now for your trial set, en- 
closing 25c in stamps or coin. 
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facia 


Follow these 
three simple steps 
for one week—you 

will actually see 
your skin re- 


sponding 
1 Wring a 
cloth from 


hot water and 
hold it against 
the face to 
thoroughly 
open the pores. 
Then massage 
Woodbury’s Cold Cream well 
into the skin with an upward 
and outward motion, covering 
the face and neck thoroughly 
with the cream. Notice how 
gently it penetrates into the 
pores and softens and loosens 
the embedded dirt and dust 
particles. 


With a 

clean soft Se 
cloth remove a 
the surplus St oP 


cream, always ne , 
with an upward ae a > 
motion. Now, . 
wash the face 

and neck thoroughly with 
warm water and Woodbury's 
Facial Soap, working the 
creamy lather well into the 
skin so that it will dissolve 
and wash out the soiled cream 
which otherwise would remain 
in the pores. Rinse thoroughly 
with warm water, then finish 
with a dash of cold water or a 
small piece*of ice wrapped in 
ene thickness of cloth. 


And now the 

final step. 
With the tips 
of your fingers, 
apply lightly 
Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream which tones the 
skin by supplying just the 
right amount of natural mois- 
ture without loading or clog- 
ging the pores. This finishing 
cream is greaseless and gives 
that soft, velvety texture so 
much desired. 





If you live in Canada address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Led., 1713 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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riage at smaller cost and of, inferior quality, 
but without obligation aS to the future. 
Married women will do well to reserve 
their union cards, and keep their dues well 
paid, and also keep up the high quality of 
their goods. They have competition. The 
other woman is in town, and she is not 
under bonds to keep the peace or to observe 
the union scale. 

The women who are dancing their merry 
jazz over their new liberties, and kicking at 
the coffin of their old restrictions, are hav- 
ing a merry dance, but the fiddler is yet 
to be paid, and some of the dancers will pay 
a pretty high price for it when their bobbed 
hair is mainly gray, and the lip-stick dis- 
plays a ghastly and undeniable fraud. If 
women do not know this, they may well 
thank me for telling them. They will do 
well to try as hard to hold their husbands 
as they tried to secure them, and that, in 
some cases, is pretty hard. Marriage is the 
pursuit of woman by man until she catches 
him; she will do well to hold him as hard 
as possible and to preach no theories that 
suggest to him that other girls are younger 
and prettier, and that they are his for the 
asking. If this is not good morals, it is 
good sense, and there are women who des- 
perately need this plain bit of worldly wis- 
_ from a preacher who has seen much of 
life. 

Admitting marriage as the ideal condition 
for men and women, what are we to say to 
young people who tell us that they have 
good right to pet and play, and that if we 
older ones did not have sense enough to do 
so when we were young, it is our own fault 
or misfortune? Very well, we did pet and 
play, more or less and some of us are not 
ashamed of having done so; but if we look 
back with any degree of pleasure in the 
memory of it, the reason is that we exer- 
cised a considerable and wholly beneficial 
self-restraint. And we ask no pity for any- 
thing we missed. We did not miss much 
that was worth getting, and we preserved 
some things in self-respect and memory 
which are very precious. On the other hand, 
I do not wonder that young people who 
have run the gamut of human joy and pas- 
sion in their teens blow out their brains 
because there are no remaining joys, and 
those pleasures they have explored have 
brought them nothing but satiety and re- 
morse, 


A HARDER problem is that of good peo- 
ple who have hoped for marriage and 
now have ceased to expect it, and who ask 
where their share is to come from of rea- 
sonable joy in life. I have before me a 
letter which came to me two or three days 
ago from a young woman whom I have 
known all her life, and whose parents I knew 
as friends of mine before they were mar- 
ried. She is a bright, intelligent young 
woman, a college graduate, and she writes: 

“It does not especially cheer me to con- 
template the fact that I have arrived at 
the age where single women become old 
maids. My never-too-generous looks are 
giving way under the strain of my work, 
and I am developing those traits character- 
istic of the unmarried, male or female. 
Whether the Lord is singling me out for a 
work which only an unmarried woman can 
do, or whether I am still waiting for the 
right man to put in an appearance, or 
whether I’m just one of the surplus supply 
of women, I haven’t decided. This I know: 
I want a home, a husband, a family; but 
I don’t know where the man is to come 
from who is to help me solve my problem 
of life.” 

No, and I do not know, and cannot help 
her. I know she is superbly useful where 
she is. I know she has the qualities that 
would make an excellent wife and mother. 
T am afraid she is never to be married, and 


some man is the poorer for that fact. I 
wish I could send her a husband. She de- 
serves a good one. She would be as good 
a wife as her mother was, and that is say- 
ing much. I knew her mother from her 
girlhood; she was about my age. 

One thing I certainly will not say to this 
young woman: I will not tell her that, as 
she probably must look forward to being 
an old maid, she would do well to get what 
pleasure she can out of life while it is pos- 
sible. I know that suck advice would de- 
grade me in her sight, would shock her with 
unutterable horror, and that if she were 
wicked and silly enough to do so, she would 
regret it always. She is living now a life 
of hard and very useful service, which she 
once had reasonable hope would lead her to 
marriage and a home, and it probably is 
not leading in that direction. Very well; 
let her sublimate her normal and wholly 
proper passion, and find her joy in the serv- 
ice she is rendering. Is that a hard doctrine? 
I know of no other that is safe for her 
or for men or women like circumstanced. 

Life has many unexplained problems. 
Life is not to be explained but lived. And 
living is something more than lust. It is 
service, conquest, achievement, character. 


I HAVE one thing more to say, and that 

is all. I have spoken of the way in 
which the sex-relation widens and ramifies 
and touches life far beyond that of the in- 
dividuals in the initial experience of sex rela- 
tionships. Let me now say that after all sex 
fills a much smaller place in life than in 
art. The sex-crazy people whom we meet 
on the stage and on the screen and in the 
lurid novel are not the people who live in 
our block. We ourselves have not been sex- 
crazy very many times in our lives or many 
weeks at a time. The average man has too 
many and too pressing interests to give a 
foremost place in his thought to sex. Busi- 
ness and politics and philanthropy and 
golf all demand their share in his life. He 
belongs to a lodge where he struts in fan- 
tastic raiment or a club where there are 
leather chairs and push-buttons. Why 
should he sing of women? There’s the day’s 
work, and the good fellowship of the club 
or the tavern when the day’s work is done. 
There is a woman somewhere, or more than 
one, but they are not the only pebbles on 
the beach. There is his score in golf, and 
the bill of goods he expects to sell, and the 
candidate he hopes to see elected; and pol- 
itics is still a man’s job, whatever the women 
think and say. 

On the stage a lover may rant about dy- 
ing for the sake of love, but in real life it 
is not done. There are other joys, other 
challenges to a man’s spirit, and for that 
matter, there are other women. 

Silly people like to think that Abraham 
Lincoln was so love-lorn after the death of 
Ann Rutledge that he never loved any other 
woman. Nonsense! He. made love to at 
least four women after Ann’s death, and 
did not wait very long, either. 

Gladstone liked women, and certainly 
Disraeli did, but not even with the latter 
were women the dominant passion. 

All the world loves a lover, and we like 
to read about love and sing about it and 
dream about it; but in a world where men 
measure strength with men, women are not 
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all that men care for. And women care for 
something besides men. 

In this discussion of sex morality I have 
said nothing thus far about the law of God. 
I do not forget the Seventh Commandment, 
and the New Testament admonition to pos- 
sess a clean life and a clean mind. I do 
not need any additional proof that this is 
the law of God. I have all the proof I 
need in what I have seen in the hospital, 
the jail and the insane asylum. 

The best and truest that is in religion is 
in full accord with the best of human ex- 
perience in this matter. Religion and moral- 
ity are not identical. Some morality that 
is real and effective does not acknowledge 
the religious motive, and some religion is 
unmoral if not immoral. But the best in 
religion and the best in morality are in 
agreement. And nowhere is that agreement 
more marked than when it relates to what 
is best and noblest in the relations of the 
sexes. 

I am not unaware that my own rel-gion, 
the Christian, has not always had clear 
vision in some details of sex life. I have not 
forgotten that at times it has exalted the 
celibate life above the life of the home, and 
has let its pendulum swing between women 
as holy above all that is masculine, and 
women as possessed of that which must 
surely corrupt all that is best in man. I 
am not unaware that my own type of 
Christian faith has sometimes preached too 
sternly a doctrine of repression. Neverthe- 
less I maintain that the great faiths of the 
world, and especially the Jewish and Chris- 
tian, have in the main taught those pre- 
cepts which accord most completely with 
the judgments of human experience. The 
ideal which they exalt is neither repression 
or license, but self-control, temperance, de- 
cency and the sanctity of both sexes in 
mutual self-respect and in the care of child- 
hood. 

However, it is not of religion we are 
mainly thinking, but of morality. It is an 
evolution, and has grown with the mind and 
character of man. In other types of society 
some of its data might be modified and may 
yet be modified. 


It might have been that the sky was green 
And the grass serenely blue; 

It might have been that grapes on thorns 
And figs from thistles grew. 


But in a world where the grass is not 
serenely blue but green, and where men do 
not gather grapes from thorns nor figs from 
thistles, a system of morality has grown out 
of human experience, partly by trial and 
error, and partly by the illumination of 
high-minded and prophetic souls. It has 
been of slow growth, and has cost incalcu- 
lable labor and sorrow and heroism. It is 
not yet perfect, but it is much better than 
anything that anyone has proposed as a 
substitute for it. 

We started with one definition, and we 
may close with another. Morality is the 
condition of life which a man desires to 
find among those who are to be his neigh- 
bors. This brings morality to the pragmatic 
test. In the long run that form of con- 
duct is justified which works. Morality in 
sex relations works better than the other 
sort of thing. That, as I believe, is prag- 
matic evidence of the law of God. 
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In @ Chanel Sports costume, vert 
amande, Mrs. Doubleday’s blonde 
beauty has the perfect setting. She 
is one of the season's favorite 
hostesses at Palm Beach 


HE smart international set has re- 

cently been adorned by a lovely new 
member—Mrs. Felix D. Doubleday. Her 
interest in the best way to care for her 
skin led her to the discovery made by 
many women of the social world. 

“Although accustomed in Vienna,” she 
says, “to seeing beautiful women, I was 
amazed when I came to America, at the 
fine complexions so many women have 
here. I found that your Two Creams are 
used by the women whose skin I found so 
beautiful. 

“TI am now using them daily. I like 
them so very much—they keep my skin 
in such perfect condition—that I thought 
you would like to know what a Viennese 
woman thinks about them.” 


For cleansing and keeping the skin supple, before 
retiring and whenever your skin feels dusty and 









These are the Two Creams women 
of social prominence have chosen 


Steichen 


Mrs. Fe.rx Dovsiepay was Miss Elizabeth Heymann of Vienna before 
her marriage to the son of the president of the well-known publishing house, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Chanel has displayed finesse in this exquisite gown 


eANirs. FELIX DOUBLEDAY 
discovers two secrets of beauty 
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The restrained simplicity of @ navy 
blue capeline and crepe de chine frock by 
Chanel enhances Mrs. Doubleday'scharm 


tired, pat Pond’s Cold Cream over your face, throat, 
hands. Its fine oils will penetrate the pores, remov- 
ing every trace of dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat. 
Finish with a dash of cold water. If your skin is dry, 
pat fresh cream on at night and leave until morning. 


For a lovely even finish, a velvety powder base and 
protection against the weather, smooth just a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your skin after cleans- 
ing with Pond’s Cold Cream, and before you powder. 
Now go out into wind, sun and dust-laden air 
Your cheeks stay soft and fresh. And how smooth 
and white your hands! And your powder lies 


smoothly for hours, like the nap of velvet. 


.. . Mail coupon for free tubes of Pond’s 
Free Offer: Two Creams with instructions 
bY t 
Tue Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. U 
108 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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seemed. That half-open drawer, for in- 
stance. If Galt had been attacked by a rob- 
ber—but surely no sensible man would keep 
valuables in the drawer of his desk! 

Drake came home to dinner, but he was 
not in a talkative mood. 

We were just rising from the table when 
the telephone rang in the study. Drake 
gave one of his panther leaps and disap- 
peared down the corridor, and I went into 
the sitting-room to wait for him. 


IVE minutes later he returned. There was 
a puzzled look on his face as he threw 
himself down in the Morris chair. 

“Well?” I said. “Any news of the au- 
topsy ?” 

“Yes. Matthew Galt was in perfect con- 
dition. He had a sound heart, good arteries 
and lungs, no organic disease. It would be 
a freak of nature if he died from a little 
chloroform. _They have found no signs of 
poison, so far, and there wasn’t a mark on 
the body except a curious tattoo mark, a 
small spot like a pimple, on the left side of 
his chest, and an old scar on his right 
thigh. But they are going. to test for va- 
rious poisons, even going to call in Trescott 
—you may have heard of him, the expert 
toxicologist.” 

“Are they wondering,” I asked, “if the 
chloroform was a blind?” 

Drake shrugged his shoulders. “A blind 
—by whom? Galt himself? Somebody else? 
The problem is very obscure, Howard.” 

The detective rose and began to pace the 
floor, up and down, up and down. Never 

kad I seen him more restless. 

Suddenly he gave a shout which startled 
me, rushed into the hall, snatched his hat 
from the rack, and banged out of the place 
on the run. Hot on the scent of something 
—but what? 

I lay down on the couch, with a book. 
The parrot was chattering in the kitchen, 
where Patchen had hung it in a new large 


Drake did not return for three hours. It 
was after eleven when I heard a rattling 
against the door, then his key in the lock. 

He came in, carrying a wooden case. 

I leaped to my feet. “What on earth 
have you got, Drake?” 

“Come down to the study,” he said with- 
out answering my question. 

In the study he put the case on the floor, 
opened it, revealing a guinea-pig. 

“We are going in for strange pets,” I 
laughed. “First we acquire a parrot, and 
then a guinea-pig!” 

But Drake was in no mood for joking. 
He took a small bottle of chloroform from 
his pocket, and proceeded to anesthetize the 
guinea-pig. 

“Don’t be shocked, Howard!” He threw 
me a quick glance. “I may have saved more 
than one life this evening. If I haven’t, the 
pig will awake by and by and be none 
the worse. I am trying an experiment, re- 
producing something exactly.” 

He took from his pocket a small metal 
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cylinder; then from it he drew, with a pair 
of tweezers, a large pin—a bank pin, and 
with it he scratched the breast of the sleep- 
ing pig. 

I knew from his face that some very 
grave issue was pending. 

After a little while the guinea-pig woke 
from the anesthetic, bright-eyed and ap- 
parently quite well—but .Drake still sat 
there in silence, his watch in his hand. 

After thirty-nine minutes the pig suddenly 
dropped—stone dead. 

Drake leaped to his feet with a groan. 
“Come!” he said hoarsely. 

He locked the door of the study. behind 
us, and took out the key. 

In the sitting-room a thréw ‘himself 
down on the couch, wiping the beads of per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

“You know,” he said, “that after my 
years of work with the police, I can gain 
access to almost anything. That long pin 
I found at the morgue this evening, under 
the left lapel of the coat which Matthew 
Galt was wearing when he died. The prick 
from it undoubtedly caused that small spot 
on the left breast of the dead man.’ 

“Then the pin was poisoned!” I cried. 

“Yes. When I confess that I took it, I 
shall be in too strong a position for censure. 
That pin might have killed the morgue at- 
tendant, the medical examiner, our friend Dr. 
James—any of them.” 

Drake was pale with emotion. “Today,” 
he said, “I spent hours in the Public Li- 
brary, poring over the published works of 
Dr. Matthew Galt. In one of his earlier 
books I found a casual reference to a subtle 
African poison—not the well-known arrow 
poison of the pygmy tribes, but something 
else, distilled by certain evil witch-doctors 
among the cannibals. In his later books 
there is no reference to it. You know there 
are vegetable poisons which are almost un- 
traceable—even Trescott may find no sign of 
poison in Galt’s body. When I rushed out 
this evening, I went first to Detective Had- 
don’s room-—he lives three blocks away. Of 
course the police had looked over the bottles 
in the dead man’s apartment, after that 
anonymous letter which came to Headquar- 
ters this morning. But I begged Haddon to 
search again, with me. Haddon is a good 
fellow, and he thanked me warmly for my 
interest in his safety. We came straight 
back together to Galt’s apartment and made 
a search of the whole place, including Galt’s 
desk, his two trunks and his traveling bags. 
I found an empty bottle which smelled faint- 
ly of chloroform, but no small bottle which 
made me suspicious of poison. I did not tell 
Haddon that I was going to the morgue. 
Nobody knows I was looking for a pin.” 


UT, Drake,” I cried, aghast, “if Galt him- 
self poisoned that pin, where is the rest 
of the stuff?” 

“A-ah!” The detective gave me a long 
glance. “Why don’t you ask also why he 
poisoned the pin—why and for whom? And 
why don’t you ask who chloroformed him? 
If Galt had been chloroformed in order to 
be murdered with that pin, would.not the 
murderer have carried the pin away with 
him ?” 

“Then the mystery seems to grow deeper 
and deeper,” I said. 

“Seems to,” Drake echoed. “But have 
you forgotten the rosebud? Have you for- 
gotten the errand which the boy Arthur 


was waiting to be summoned for? I have. 


a theory, Howard, which fits every fact of 
this case—every infinitesimal fact. Suppose 
the person on the lower East Side was a 
myth, an excuse to get Arthur down there, 
in some remote slummy neighborhood, where 
anything might be assumed to have hap- 
pened to a well-dressed young man found 


dead there? The guinea-pig didn’t die for 
thirty-nine minutes. Matthew Galt and Ar- 
thur, or the survivor of them, were sole 
heirs of that very rich old man John Galt. 
If Matthew had pinned that rosebud on 
Arthur’s lapel, taking the poisoned pin for 
the purpose from under the lapel of his 
own coat, he could have pretended that he 
had accidentally pricked Arthur with a 
thorn of the rose.” 

I was speechless with amazement. But I 
remembered then his quotation from Lecoq: 
“Always begin by believing what seems in- 
credible.” 

“Men do go rotten in Africa—some men,” 
Drake said. “Why did Morton Seward in- 
stantly think that Galt had committed 
suicide? Why but because he knows some- 
thing he doesn’t tell—knows or suspects 
it? But Seward is wrong. Galt did not 
kill himself.” 

Drake was silent for a moment; then he 
drew an explosive breath. 

“Lord, what a case! I feel tonight as if 
I were back in the dark interior of Africa. 
I can almost hear the beat of the tom-toms 
here in the middle of New York City.” 

The detective got up from the couch, 
shook himself. 

“Go to bed, Howard, and sleep—if you 
can.” 

Sometime in the night I awoke from a 
vivid dream. I dreamed that majestic old 
patriarch John Galt was standing at the foot 
of my bed, and saying in a terrible voice: 
“Not in Africa, but here—here—it came 


upon him!” 

A? the breakfast table the next morning 
I asked Drake if Detective Haddon’s 

suspicions were fixed upon anybody. 

Haddon,” he said, “has learned that old 
John Galt went out for a walk, right after 
dinner that night, and did not come home 
until nine o'clock, when he went to bed. 
But that is his usual habit. Haddon natu- 
rally has an eye on the old man and Arthur 
both—Arthur being the sole heir of Mat- 
thew. But since I found that empty bottle 
which smelled of chloroform, Haddon has 
leaned to the suicide theory.” 

I could not imagine -Arthur Galt killing 
anybody. And what an awful fate he had 
escaped, if Drake’s suspicions were tenable! 

But suppose the whole thing, poisoned pin 
and all, had been arranged by somebody else, 
arranged to look like a suicide? But then— 
would not the murderer have ieft the chloro- 
form bottle beside the body? 

Drake went on with his breakfast, paying 
no attention to me, in one of his profound 
reveries. But suddenly he looked up. 

“If I can get hold of Morton Seward 
again, I am going to tell him what I sus- 
pect about Matthew Galt. I told you that 
Seward suspected something himself. . He 
can never prove his suspicion. And the 
body of Alexander Loos was cremated.” 

“Alexander Loos?” 

“Yes, yes! The financier who dropped 
dead in the Grand Central Station a week 
ago—Morton Seward’s financial _ backer. 
Don’t you remember that other mysterious 
death of a man in perfect health?” 

Drake’s black eyes were burning with the 
intensity of his thought. 

“This is a new kind of case,” he said. 
“In the whole history of crime I do not 
remember anything like it.” 

He went to the telephone in the hall, 
called Morton Seward at the Feltmore, and 
arranged for us both to go right over there. 


EWARD again received us in his own 

room at the hotel. As he opened the 
door in answer to our knock, he said to 
Drake: 

“I know now who you really are! Dexter 
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Our food is 
so soft...our 


gums so frail 


In searching for the source of these widespread 
troubles of the gums, dentists have found that 
our gums are dependent on stimulation to 
keep them in health—stimulation which nature 
intended the roughage in our food to supply. 

But modern cooks: have thwarted this plan. 
For food, dentists point out, is too soft, too 
refined and too quickly eaten to give the gums 
the stimulation they need so much. 

Small wonder that gums become soft, weak 
and tender—that “pink tooth brush,” the first 
sign of gingival breakdown, may almost be 
counted a national ailment! 


How Ipana and massage 
keep gums firm and healthy 


Ask your dentist how to protect your gums. 
He will recommend massage—and very likely 
he will mention too, the benefits of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. For Ipana, because of its ziratol 
content, is held in high regard by the profes- 
sion. Dentists recommend it as an aid to the 
massage in toning and strengthening weak, 
undernourished gums and in rendering them 
more resistant to disease. 


Try Ipana for a full month 
The coupon of course, will bring you a ten- 
day trial, enough to acquaint you with Ipana’s 
cleaning power and its delightful flavor. But 
the better plan is to start at once with /a full- 
sized tube from the druggist. Use it faithfully 
for one month. That is a fairer test of Ipana’s 
power to improve the health of your gums. 
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Drake, the great criminal expert! One of 
the reporters told me the other night, one 
of those who came to interview me.” 

Again he gave Drake the armchair, and 
when we were seated, he said: 

“I am glad you came over this morning 
—very glad. I need your advice. A sur- 
prising thing has happened.” The explor- 
er’s far-seeing blue eyes looked more than 
ever like aquamarines in his bronzed face. 

“A surprising thing, Mr. Seward?” 

“Yes. I have just received a letter from 
Matthew Galt’s young cousin Arthur. He 
writes me that as he inherits all Matthew’s 
money, he wants to carry on my dead col- 
league’s work, but he wants to do it in 
union with me. Carry on Matthew’s work! 
That boy! But he offers to put up the 
money for my next expedition, if I will 
take him along, and train “him,” Some one 
must have told that young man that the 
sudden death of Alexander Loos had left me 
in a very deep hole. But Arthur Galt’s 
offer is quite practical. I like the boy, 
though I’ve seen him only once. But—tell 
me, Mr. Drake, do you know of any reason 
why I should not go on with my plans for 
such an expedition?” 

Dexter Drake’s eyes were deep pools of 
mysterious darkness. The detective told me 
afterward that Morton Seward’s question 
was the most dramatic and astounding ques- 
tion ever propounded to him. 


UT Drake did not answer it—not then. 

Instead, he asked: “Mr. Seward, have 
you any suspicion that your friend Alexander 
Loos did not die a natural death?” 

“What?” Seward’s brown face went the 
color of ivory. 

Drake nodded. “That was why you went 
down to the lower East Side, very early 
yesterday morning, to post that anonymous 
special-delivery letter of warning to the po- 
lice.” 

Seward’s recoil was so sudden that the 
light chair in which he sat slid back several 
inches. 

“Of course,” Drake went on, “in choosing 
that part of the city for posting your letter, 
you did not have in mind the fantastic 
errand which Arthur Galt told about; you 
simply got into a local subway train and got 
out of it—oh, anywhere, a few miles away.” 

After a breathless silence, Morton Seward 
said, in a voice which he could not keep 
steady: “You might ask why I made the 
warning anonymous. But it’s a delicate 
business, you know, suspecting villainy on 
the part of a man who taught me my own 
job, twenty years ago. Galt is dead. I 
don’t want to dishonor his work. I don’t 
want to bring reproach on the craft. Think 
what the man must have suffered—the re- 
morse—the horror of self—before he was 
brought to the state of mind where he could 
accept self-destruction as the only way out!” 

“You think that Galt killed himself?” 
Drake asked. 

“Good God, yes! Don’t you?” Seward’s 
eyes were blank with horror. “Who else 
could have done it? Who else knew enough 
to do it? Do you suspect that old man? 
Surely Arthur is out of the question.” 

Dexter Drake rose from. his chair, and be- 
gan to pace up and down the room. I who 
knew him so well could see that he was 
shaken to the depths. But suddenly he sat 
down again. 

“Do. you know,” he asked Seward, “what 
African poison Galt had?” 

“No. .I don’t know for sure. If he got 
it from the Tikki-Tikki, one of the pygmy 
races—-well, it might be one of two things. 
Galt knew more than any other living man 
about: those people. They are.more intel- 
lectual than the big negroes of-the Congo. 
Galt knew them all from Uganda: to the 
Gaboon, spoke all their dialects. But he had 
other and darker intimacies. I told you 
about that: witch-doctor, of the Manyema, 
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a cannibalistic race in the district between 
Tanganyika and the Lualaba. I saw, years 
ago, a curious tattoo~mark on Galt’s body. 

“The pygmies, you know, are not cannibal- 
istic, nor do they tattoo. I’m afraid that— 
oh, Galt stopped at nothing—nothing—which 
could increase his knowledge! He had as- 
sisted in certain—rituals. The cannibal 
witch-doctor told me so.” 

Morton Seward threw out his hands in a 
gesture of despair. 

“When I was a lad,”—his voice shook,— 
“Matthew Galt, already famous, was a sort 
of god to me. For years we worked to- 
gether, until—until I could no longer follow 


him. I broke away, struck out for myself. 
I had to. Galt’s moral degeneration had be- 
gun. But I still believed that he was a man 


of honorable conduct—well, say rather, a 
man of honorable conduct outside of Central 
Africa.” 

“You were not afraid, then, that he would 
kill you?” 

“No. Killing me would not have amused 
Galt. He enjoyed my conversation too 
much, on the rare occasions of our meeting 
—rare of late years. What he really wanted 
was to dominate me again. Mr. Drake, you 
startled me just now by asking if I thought 
Alexander Loos died a natural death. J do 
not. His sudden death last week was just 
as unnatural as Galt’s death. Loos knew 
Galt, was friendly with him. He may have 
told Galt he intended to make a new will, 
and provide for my African work. When 
Loos died so mysteriously, I remembered a 
little squat bottle which Galt had shown me 
some years ago in Africa, saying to me that 
there was power in that bottle—absolute 
power. I’ve told no one before—no one. 
But I saw Galt walking with Loos down 
Madison Avenue, three-quarters of an hour 
before Loos dropped dead in the Grand 
Central Station. I can’t prove that Galt 
poisoned him, but I thought it my duty to 
warn the police not to tamper with bottles. 
I told you before that I called on Galt about 
ten days ago, in that new apartment of his. 
Well, he proposed to me then that we should 
join forces again; and I refused, as gra- 
ciously as I could. He had a new plan, to 
acquire by purchase a vast tract of African 
land. Don’t you see—” Seward leaned for- 
ward in his chair, his unhappy eyes on 
Dexter Drake’s face. “‘Don’t you see that 
with Alexander Loos dead, my independent 
work would be hampered? What Galt 
wanted was power.” 

“Power—absolute power.” That was what 
the parrot was muttering! 

“Had Galt the habit of talking to him- 
self?” Drake asked. 

“I don’t know. He may have acquired 
the habit, as he grew older.” 


RAKE told Seward that there were de- 

velopments in this case which would 
astonish him. He mentioned the small spot 
on the left side of Galt’s chest, told how he 
had rushed to the morgue the night before to 
examine the clothing worn by the dead man, 
how he had found the long pin, procured 
the guinea-pig from a laboratory, lightly 
chloroformed the pig. which had wakened 
bright-eyed—then suddenly dropped down 
dead after thirty-nine minutes. 

“Matthew Galt died from the prick of 
that pin,” he said, “and he had prepared it 
—not to kill himself, but somebody else.” 

Then he told the explorer what he be- 
lieved to have been Galt’s intention about 
Arthur and the rosebud, how a prick from 
the pin could have been passed off as a 
thorn-prick, and the young man sent secretly 
down to the lower East Side to die “mys- 
teriously.” 

“With Arthur removed,” he said, “Mat- 
thew alone would inherit the very large 
fortune of old John Galt, who in his turn 
might not have lived long. We know from 
the history of crime that an undetected 
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“T had really 


lost all interest 
in living’ ‘ 


“THREE MONTHS AGO I was utterly 
depressed and miserable. I really didn’t care 
what happened to me. For years a sufferer 
from chronic constipation, I finally began to 
feel nauseated most of the time. I was getting 
worse and worse. I couldn't sleep; could 
scarcely eat. Medicines?—I took all kinds of 
them—but still could find no relief. 


“One day my mother came over to see me 
and my little girl. She told me about Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast and the good it was doing others. 
To please her I got a dozen cakes—thinking, 
however, that a little cake like that never could 
help me. 

“I began by taking it in a glass of hot water 
morning, noon and at bedtime. In less than 
six weeks I was feeling much better. My elim- 
ination was much more regular and I was 
again enjoying my food. 

“Now three months have passed and I feel 


jine. My constipation has disappeared and I 


really look like a new person.” 
Mas, A. E. Summervitte, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIS is the way yeast works—gently 

butsurelyovercoming constipation and 
its attendant ills. Almost before you know 
it you really feel like a new person. 


Mysterious?—not at all. Yeast is simply 
a corrective food. Each cake consists of 





One person in every third American 
family keeps well this new easy way— 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one cake before each meal. 
Eat it plain in small pieces, or on crackers, 
in fruit juice, milk or water. For constipa- 
tion physicians say it is best to dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before meals 
and before going to bed. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) 
Dangerous cathartics will gradually becom 

unnecessary. , 
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Mrs. Artur E. Summervitie of Los Angeles, and her daughter Evelyn 
on the beach at Santa Monica, California. 


millions of living plants, grown in a nutri- 
tious extract of malt and grain. Unlike 
drugs, which merely stimulate the body 
into temporary, abnormal activity, yeast 
keeps the whole system clean—and active. 
It purifies the digestive and intestinal tract, 
checking the absorption of dangerous 
poisons by the blood. It gradually strength- 
ens the sluggish intestinal muscles. 

One person in every third family in the United 
States and Canada is a user of this amazing food! 
Start today: make Fleischmann’s Yeast a part of 
your regular diet. See how your constipation 
gradually disappears. You can again enjoy a 
normal digestion, a fresh healthy skin. 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
two or three days’ supply at a time and keep in 
a cool dry place. Write for a free copy of the 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Re- 
search Dept. M-42, The Fleischmann Company, 
7o1 Washington St., New York City, 








Howarp CuanpDier Curisty, 


noted American painter. 


“I AM PROMPTED to write you this letter 
of appreciation for the benefit which I have 
received from using your fresh Yeast. In 
painting portraits all day long a great expen- 
diture of vitality is required. I find the use 
of your Yeast is a great benefit in restoring 
my energy, and in keeping me fresh for the 
work, and a-plenty left over for enjoyment of 
The Social Life.” 

HowarpCuanp.er Curisty, New York City 


“I FEARED I was going to lose my job, as 
my ill health was preventing me from per- 
forming my duties. Two years’ use of drugs 
of various kinds had made it a necessity for 
me to take medicines continually in order to 
whip my digestive organs into action. Then, 
my face became covered with pimples . . . 
Just when I was most discouraged a friend 
induced me to start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Today I have become a new man. 
I’ve not only regained my health and strength 
but my face is clear and free from all 
blemishes.” 

Cuartes J. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Y 
All day shaving 


comfort 


‘7 OUR newly shaven skin needs 
special attention these hot 
days. Aqua Velva, made expressly 
for use after shaving, keeps it 
soothed and comfortable all day 
long. It heals little nicks and cuts, 
and keeps your face smoothly condi- 
tioned just as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. 

Try this remarkable after-shaving 
liquid FREE. Send coupon below 
or a postcard. 

Aqua Velva sells in large 5-ounce 
bottles for 50c in the U. S. A. By 
mail postpaid on receipt of price in 
case your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua 2Velva 














Made by the makers of Williams Shaving Cream. 


The J. B. Williams’ Co., Dept. 107, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U. S. A. (Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal) 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 








murderer is likely to try it again, if there 
is a powerful incentive. Alexander Loos? 
We both think so. Then Arthur? Then 
the old man? You see, it hangs together— 
this chain of reasoning. Galt would have 
acquired that vast tract of African land. 
He would have had power—absolute power.” 

I had been watching Morton Seward’s 
face, on which was reflected his ever-deep- 
ening horror and distress. 

“But,” Drake went on, “there was a scene 
of violence in that room fight before last, a 
struggle between Galt and somebody. In 
that struggle the poisoned pin under Galt’s 
lapel must have accidentally pricked his own 
chest, when he was so nearly under the 
chloroform that he probably did not realize 
it. It must have been more than half an 


| hour, after the parrot’s cage was knocked 
| over, before the escaped bird flew across 
; the court to my window-sill, 


chattering 
angrily: ‘I know that you have it.’ Because 
Galt was dead. The poison had had time to 
work on the chloroformed man. His as- 
sailant had got what he wanted, made off 
with it. Now, Mr. Seward, what have you 
done with the bottle of poison which you 
chloroformed: Galt to obtain, night before 
last ?” 

It was I who cried out—not Morton 
Seward. I was never so shocked in my life. 


UT one glance at Seward’s face—he had 

hardly changed countenance—told me 
that he had been expecting that question. 
He had known for a day and a half who 
Dexter Drake was. 

He answered without hesitation: “After 
sealing the bottle, I threw it overboard from 
a Staten Island ferry-boat last night.” 

“Yes,” Drake said quickly, “and until I 
told you just now precisely how Galt must 
have died, you thought he had more of the 
poison. That’s why you wrote the police. 
That was my clue—my proof that you 
really believed Galt had killed himself, after 
you left him.” 

“What else could I think?” Seward cried. 

“Let me tell you the rest,” Drake said. 
“Correct me, if I am wrong. After Alex- 
ander Loos died, you brooded for days. 
Then night before last you went to see Galt, 
who was not expecting you. There was a 
large reception in the house, and neither the 
doorman nor the elevator man noticed you 
in the crowd. You went to accuse Galt of 
something you could not prove—the death 
of Loos. You went to demand, as the price 
of your silence, that little squat bottle 
which you had seen in his hands years ago. 
You carried an unmarked bottle of chloro- 
form, and a new unmarked towel. If he 
would not give you the poison, you would 
chloroform him and search for it, because 
your own life would not be safe, when he 
knew you suspected him, if the poison was 
in his possession. But he would not dare to 
denounce you for chloroforming _ him. 
What did Galt say, when you accused him 
of poisoning your friend Alexander Loos?” 

“He said I was a madman. He swore 
that he buried that bottle of poison in 
Africa. But when I demanded it, his eyes 
involuntarily went to that upper drawer of 
his desk—just the flash of a glance, but I 
knew it was there. I had to have it. Yes, 
I chloroformed him.” 

The frankness, the integrity of this man, 
made me catch my breath. 

“And what did you do with the chloro- 
form bottle?” Drake asked. 

“IT pushed it down between the seat and 
the back of a big overstuffed armchair. 
The bottle was unmarked, as you say.” 

“Yes. I found it there myself, last night, 
when I was searching for more of the 
poison. I gave that empty chloroform bottle 
to Haddon. The Inspector and Haddon both 
think that Galt may have killed himself— 
now. They think the anonymous letter may 
be only the usual ‘crank letter,’ and that a 
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murderer would have pulled down the win- 
dow-shade.” 

Seward got up and paced the floor, his 
face contorted with agony. 

“It must have been my hand—mine— 
which in the struggle— But how could I 
know—how could I—that there was a 
poisoned pin? Why, when you told me 
that Galt was dead, I thought that when he 
came out of the chloroform he had killed 
himself, for fear of what I might do.” 

It was clear to me then—perfectly clear. 
The only thing Seward had really feared, 
before, was that he might be charged with 
chloroforming Galt. But. now—lI shivered 
with: dread for him. 


E stood still in the middle of the room, 
looking down at Drake. 

“But how could you find out all these 
things ?” 

“Because,” the detective replied, “I had 
one clue which made all the other clues 
cumulative evidence. I told you Galt’s par- 
rot flew in at my window. The parrot was 
saying angrily: ‘I know that you have it!’ 
Now, had the shock of the overturned cage 
fixed those words in the bird’s ear? Had 
those words been spoken by Galt’s assailant, 
as he stumbled against the cage? The half- 
opened desk drawer, the disarranged contents, 
confirmed my belief that some one had 
chloroformed Galt to get possession of some- 
thing.. The mark on Galt’s chest, the pin, 
the rosebud, the errand for Arthur—you 
know how I interpret those things. But it 
was the sudden death of Loos, less spectac- 
ular than Galt’s death, but no less suspicious, 
which made me think that the words, ‘I 
know that you have it,’ might refer to a 
poison. Two dead men in one week, both 
interested in Africa! Loos was connected 
with you, and you were suspicious of Galt 
Yes, I thought from the first that you had 
knocked over the parrot’s cage. What else 
you had done—or not done—I had to find 
out, bit by bit. It has been”—Drake looked 
up with a brave and encouraging smile— 
“something of a strain, so immense is my 
admiration for you and your work.” 

He paused a moment, then went on: 
“The police already incline to the suicide 
theory, now the chloroform bottle is found. 
They have no case against John Galt, nor 
Arthur. When I give.them that po‘soned 
pin, and report my experiment with the 
guinea-pig, the case will look even more 
like a suicide, with the chloroform self-ad- 
ministered, to deaden possible pain. Yes, 
even if Trescott can find in Galt’s body no 
trace of that subtle African poison. A 
murderer, they will think, would have car- 
ried away the pin. Haddon told me that 
when he talked with you yesterday, Mr. 
Seward, about possible enemies of the dead 
man, you told him that you knew of no 
enemies, that Galt used to have crises of 
melancholy when you worked with him 
years ago, and that you believed he had 
killed himself. You did so believe—that’s 
the marvel of it! I think your only mis- 
statement to Haddon was in saying you had 
not seen Galt since early last week, when 
you met Arthur there. Only three points 
remain, then, which can puzzle the Inspector 
and Haddon. But that East Side errand for 
Arthur could have been abandoned—for- 
gotten. Galt himself could have disarranged 
the contents of that half-open drawer of h’‘s 
desk. The missing poison-supply—well, Galt 
could have prepared the pin, then got rid 
of the poison remaining.” 


EWARD threw up his head. “But aren’t 
you—arresting me for murder?” 


The sweat broke out all over me. What 
would Drake— 
“You are not guilty of murder!” Drake 


“You are not morally guilty even of 
Of assault—yes, and techni- 
The rest 


cried. 
manslaughter. 
cally guilty of stealing a bottle. 
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In the Interest of Public Safety 


More and more women are insisting on 
Firestone Balloons because experience shows 
that these Gum-Dipped Tires are dependable 
and safe. The woman driver likes to feel the 
sure response to her hand on wheel and 
brake; she is certain of a true hold on any 
road—she is relieved of anxiety of possible 
tire trouble with its annoying delays. 
Among the special features which Firestone 
has worked out to increase the enjoy- 
ment of motoring is Gum-Dipping—the 
special process in tire building by which 
the cords of the carcass are dipped in 
a rubber solution. This insulates every 
fiber of every cord, minimizing friction, 





so destructive to tires. Another advantage 
is the Firestone Balloon Tread, which gives 
extra safety, comfort and long wear. The 
small units and sharp projections of this 
tread are scientifically placed so that they 
permit easy flexing and result in extraordi- 
nary riding comfort. 

The Gum-Dipped carcass supporting the 
scientific tread makes Firestone Tires ideally 
adapted where safety and dependability 
are paramount. Let your Firestone Dealer 
tell you why these features are so essen- 
tial to full tire value. Avail yourself of 
his “Better” service as well as these 
“Better” Tires. Enjoy the economy of— 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER...\ Horeydsnword, 
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Pipe Smoker Risks 
Life Finding Can of 


Favorite Tobacco 








Over a period of years, we have heard of 
many ways in which pipe-smokers prove | 
their devotion to their favorite tobacco. | 


But the medal certainly goes to Joseph 
P. Fink of Darby, Pa. 


His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 


November 12, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : . 

I take the liberty of writing you con- 
cerning a little incident that happened 
to me in the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 

I have a mania for crawling through 
a number of unexplored caverns between 
the towns of Woodstock and Mt. Jack- 
son. One cave was exceedingly danger- 
ous with its tight passages, etc. I spent 
three hours in this cavity, groping 
blindly with a “dead” flashlight and a 
severed guiding string. 

To cut my story short, I was finally 
rescued by a searching party after a 
terrible experience. It was a wonderful 
feeling as I sat at the mouth of the 
cavern telling my friends that I would 
not go back in there for love nor money. 
I meant it—until I reached for my can 
of Edgeworth. It was gone, and I re- 
ealled dropping something during the 
excitement in the cave. 

It is queer what a man will do when 
his favorite tobacco is concerned. 
realized that without my tobacco it 
would be as bad as being lost in the 
cavity—so I crawled back. 

It was a grand and glorious feeling 
as my hand came in contact with the 
Aristocrat of Tobacco. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) Joseph P. Fink, Jr. 













Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that youmay 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 
in quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 8‘S. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name and address of your 
tobacco dealer, too, if you care to add 
them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means ofall purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 

— WRVA, 
{ fi = pour vate tune in on } 


ond, Va.—the Edg Sta- 
tion. Wave length 256 meters. 





was an accident, nothing more—an accident 
which I believe saved Arthur Galt’s life, 
perhaps other lives. ‘Absolute power,’ in a 
bottle, is a dangerous possession in the hands 
of a man perverted by African evil. As you 
said yourself, night before last, certain 
things are not good for a white man—not 
safe. If Galt killed Alexander Loos, then 
madness already was working in him. But 
you asked me a question: Did I see any 
reason why you should not accept Arthur’s 
offer to finance your next expedition? I 
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see no reason why you should not accept 
his offer.” 

“You mean—” Seward paled. 

“I mean that the final results of my in- 
dependent inquiry will not be revealed. I 
happened to find the body—that’s all. I 
have not been retained in this case. I have 
no official connection with it. I don’t 
see myself bringing charges against a great 
man like you, Morton Seward—a man whom 
I like—for chloroforming a scoundrel and 
stealing a bottle!” 





A 


KISS FOR 


MIMI 


(Continued from page 97) 


them, settled with his pipe, his blue blouse 
streaked with putty, his hands showing here 
and there through the dusty gray a little cut 
like a ruby thread. He smoked with an air 
of thoughtfulness that was pure delusion— 
big Francois merely smoked. 

“Today I was at the Madame Durée’s,” 

Mimi bubbled as she drew up the chairs to 
the table. “What happiness has that small 
one. So soft! So pretty! And how she is 
loved by her Alphonse!” Big Francois 
smoked on. Little Francois fished for a 
potato in the tureen. 
Always he 
tells Madame, her Alphonse, that he loves 
her—” Mimi Pinchot paused back of the 
chair of the big Francois. Suppose he should 
rise and call her “Beautiful.” Suppose she 
should feel his arms stealing softly about her! 
She stood there almost swaying in the in- 
tensity of her wishing. Then she opened her 
eyes. He had not moved. Little Madeleine 
was crying. 

“Alors,” said big Francois, 
heavily. “Hein, Gran’mére?” 


getting up 


N bed later, in the tightly closed little 

room, Mimi lay staring into the darkness. 
Big Francois breathed regularly like gusts 
of wind in the dark; the children stirred, 
coughed, slept. Gran’mére made little whis- 
tling noises that started bravely and then 
gave out as if even in sleep her years were 
too many for her. Her stiff white cap, high 
on the bedpost, was like a cold distended 
moon. 

Mimi Pinchot began to live only for her 
days at Madame Durée’s. But how good he 
was to her, Madame’s Alphonse! She showed 
Mimi a twinkling pin shaped like a bouquet 
that he had given her, a gown black as the 
night without a star. Mimi caught glimpses 
of her crushed in his arms, her head tilted 
back with a look—Mimi could not under- 
stand that look. As if the little beloved 
Madame Durée, like her own big Francois, 
gave herself up only to things far away. 

“Oh, and if my man loved me like this, 
how I should sing and dance in a dream all 
day,” thought Mimi, and as she thought how 
gay she would be in such a dream her spirits 
drooped, and her hours with Frangois were 
spent in tattle of how that Alphonse lived 
and loved. 

“Today,” she would say, “he kissed the 
fingers of Madame, one by one, slowly, so 
and so.” Or again: “It was this afternoon 
he put on her slippers. Think of that! This 
great big man put on for her the tiny slippers 
of Madame.” 

Big Francois roused at last. “Do you want 
slippers, then?” he demanded. 

Mimi slapped Genevieve, who'd filched the 
bread heel from the cupboard. 

“Slippers? .Oh, mon Dieu, slippers!” said 
Mimi Pinchot. 

And big Francois smoked on into the 
gloom, confused by sudden wondering what 
had gone wrong with women. He remem- 
bered how his father had beaten his mother 
upon occasion. The men had agreed then 
it was no more than right—occasionally. But 
now Father Fanchon had made old Henri 


say twenty Hail Marys a day and pay for 
an extra mass for confessing such a thing. 
Big Francois brooded on the change in things,” 
gave it up, merely smoked. 

Then one day Mimi Pinchot set out to the 
Madame Durée and found the blinds of her 
maison tightly drawn and had to ring and 
ring before Madame herself opened the door. 
Well, Mimi was glad that silly Rose had 
gone. She hoped Madame would get now a 
better domestique. But Madame was weep- 
ing in panicky little sobs like a child’s, and, 
wonderingly, Mimi followed her to her silken 
boudoir that smelled so deliciously, and saw 
Madame Durée creep back into her bed and 
cry and cry. 

“He is gone,” said Madame at last. “Gone! 
Oh, Mimi Pinchot, I knew that it was com- 
ing. I- knew that when he was so gentle, 
when he kissed me too much and said too 
often that he loved me,” she sobbed into her 
lacy pillow. “I knew then he loved some 
one else the more. It is,” said little Madame 
Durée, “it is the way of men.” 

Mimi stood and saw the silken threads of 
the fairy-tale she had woven about this poor 
Madame ravel before her eyes. “It is the 
way of men,” little Madame wept on. So 
that was their way, hein! And Mimi had be- 
wailed because her good Francois was loyal 
to her! She simply couldn’t res’st telling 
Madame: “Ah, with me it is different. My 
man loves only me. I know, ma chérie, be- 
cause he never kisses me.” 

Happy, oh, but how happy and how 
proud because of her own big Frangois, Mimi 
was once more upon the street. She flew 
along. No bus for her today. She would 
walk and spend the sous for a beautiful 
cheese for big Francois, her Frangois who 
loved her only and had no time for foolish 
words. And to think she had wanted him to 
be like that miserable Alphonse! 


HE cobbles under the Louvre bit through 
her thin soles, and she was glad of it. 
She deserved to be hurt for not appreciating 
Francois. A cheese, a beautiful brie, for him 
because he was so true. She could hardly 
wait to reach the corner of young Jules, 
where the pale amber sun of cheese was kept. 
Big Francois was home before her, smoking 
in the gloom. Gran’mére looked up and 
mumbled. The children scrambled: “J’ai 
faim! J’ai faim!” Mimi just stood there 
and looked at Francois, 

“Comment?” said the big one uneasily. 
Now she would talk again of that M. Durée. 
Always she talked of him. Big Francois got 
slowly to his feet. He saw the cheese. Mon 
Dieu, such a beautiful cheese! Well, she was 
good, after all, his woman. He put his arm 
about her. 

One second Mimi Pinchot stood there 
within that bulky arm, a figure cut of stone. 
“When they are suddenly so tender—” she 
heard the little Madame sob. Alors! Mimi 
Pinchot did not hesitate. She took the 
beautiful cheese, the soft inviting cheese, in 
her two hands, and she brought it down 
upon the head of the big Francois. And ever 
after they lived happily together with never 
a caress between them. 
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T IS SAID that John D. Rocke- 

feller once startled a manwho had 

recently joined his company by 
the blunt statement: “You mustn’t 
work so hard.” 


The man was amazed. He 
thought that the way to impress Mr. 
Rockefeller and get ahead was to 
show that he was working hard. 


“Hire an assistant and teach him 
to do your work,” Mr. Rockefeller 
continued. “Then you put your 
feet on the desk and think up some 
new ways for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to make more money.” 


There are thousands of executives 
who would make more money for 
their companies and themselves if 
they could free themselves from 
pressure. But the gap between them 
and their assistants is too great; the 
assistants are only assistants with 
neither the training nor self-con- 
fidence to seize large responsibility. 


For such men the Alexander 
Hamilton Course and Service is al- 





- 
. * 


‘lo PRESIDENTS 


who want more leisure 


telephone or the typewriter. For 
the business of the Institute is: 


1. To provide a ready reference 
library of ideas, plans, and 
advice to the man at the top 
of the organization, and 


2. To give. that systematic 
training in the fundamentals 
of all departments of business 
which fits younger men to 
accept more responsibility, 
act with greater confidence, 
and be right a greater per- 
centage of the time. 


We should like to send to every 
company president in the United 
States a copy of the little book 
which answers all questions regard- 
ing the Institute Course and Service 
and contains the written experience, 
briefly summarized, of 38,000 presi- 
dents who have enrolled. 


We should like to send 
the same little book to 
every younger man in 
business who realizes that 
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the knowledge and experience and 
confidence, and who would like to 
shortcut the long road of practical 
experience by taking the plans, 
ideas and methods of successful 
men who have already been over 
the road. 


The book is free; it involves no 
cost except a half-hour’s reading ‘in 
the evening. It explains why this 
Course, so different from anything 
else in present-day education, has 
grown steadily in favor with busi- 
ness men who are not at all im- 
pressed with claims but are very 
much impressed with the Institute’s 
remarkable record of results. 


You need this information, Mr. 
President; it is the secret of abler 
assistants and of a sounder business, 
and of more leisure for yourself. 
Mail the coupon and read the little 
book. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 
900 Astor Place 


New York City | 





he can handle bigger 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead l 





most as great a discovery as the things, provided he has in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 


Business 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 











Business 
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In ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell 5. London 
In AUSTRALIA, Lic Castlereagh . Sydney 
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In Canada. address the 4 giaeenter Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. R. Bidg., Toronto 
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FOR YOUR CAR 
ON TOUR 


Your enjoyment on tour this 
summer will be made more 
certain if you install a’set of 
dependable ChampionSpark 
Plugs before you start. Your 
car will perform better under 
all driving conditions, be- 
cause every dependable 
Champion Spark Plug is of 
two-piece gas-tight construc- 
tion, with sillimanite insula- 
tors and special analysis 
electrodes. That is why two 
out of three motorists 
the world over buy Cham- 
pions regularly. 

Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles to insure better 
and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 

of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation 
for remarkable long life. 




























Champion— 
for trucks, 
tractors and 
cars other 
than Fords— 
and for all 
stationary 
engines — 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 
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Champion X 

— Exclusively 

for Ford cars, 

trucks and trac- 

tors—packedin 
the Red Box 


60¢ 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO OHIO. 





| of fleeing Connie. 


PART-TIME POLLY 
(Continued from page 77) 


spoke. It was only when they had swept 
slowly up Connie’s driveway and come to 
rest beneath the porte-cochére that she said 
to him—his hands folded upon the wheel, 
his face turned gravely toward her: 

“You are the only man who has ever loved 
me just for my own sake, not for my body 
or my money or something I owned or was 
thought to have owned, -but just as a sexless 
unincumbered human being—a friend. And 
so,” she said slowly and gently and clearly, 
‘if you should ever want me—if Polly really 
ever does fail you—I don’t know, but I 
think that probably you could have me. A 
sort of back-stop,” she added, “in case life, 
as it does sometimes, should ever push you 
out of what you’ve got and toward—toward 
the ragged edge.” 

Too stirred for speech, he bent down and 
kissed her very gently—putting it all into 
that grave and tender unimpassioned kiss— 
and went away with only Connie beating, 
beating, beating through his veins. 

He had known of her loneliness, but not 
the depth of it. He had known that she 
cared for him, but not how much. “If 
Polly should ever fail you—” 

Polly, he thought, as he let the car slip 
into the garage and sat there with the en- 
gine pulsing like a quiet heart and the 
lights blazing back from the walls—Polly 
was failing him. He stretched out his hand 
with the feeling that he was ending some- 
thing important. For a moment he delayed, 
and then, click, clack, and light and sound 
went out, and he stepped into stillness and 
the dark. “‘Life’s struggle,’” he said to 
himself, “ ‘having so far reached its term.’” 

What came next? He must find Polly 
and see. It was up to Polly. There'd got 
to be a new deal of some sort. Polly as he 
had her now—part-time Polly, such of her 
as was left when Stayton was through with 
her—wouldn’t do. He wanted all of her, 
or— He stopped and drew in a long breath. 
He didn’t add, “or Connie,” but he almost 
did. It frightened him. 

He stepped forward quickly with a sense 
Where could he go to 


| be safe from her? How could he be rid 





of that dangerous little catch in his heart, 
half pain and half joy, that made him long 
to give her what she wanted? All the 
lights in the house were out but one: the 
light that burned every night in Polly’s room 
until she came in and put it out herself. 
That glowed softly overhead among the 
branches of the big elm. He looked at it 


| and offered a little inchoate prayer to his 


wife for help. 

Maybe if he told her just how it was— 
maybe if he could get her to go back to 
the ranch with him for a while— His heart 
gave a sudden thump. 


HEN everything else failed, the ranch 
had always remained to them both the 
touchstone of reality. It lay behind them 
almost like their common humanity; and 
always they had meant to go back to it 
some day. “But not yet,” Polly had said 
each time he spoke of it. “Not till this 
has begun to lose its savor. It’s so differ- 
ent! So exciting! Such a darned lot of 
fun! Let’s have another good big drink of 
it before we turn away to the real thing.” 
Well, the last time she had said some- 
thing like that had been about six months 
ago, and God knew they had had the drink! 
They’d gone heady and tottery and foolish 
with it. Standing there in the dark, seeing 
in his mind’s eye the hard, clean clearness 
and freshness of their own country, he 
thought that maybe Polly really would go. 
He stepped out quickly to beg her to, and 
stopped at the sound of soft wide tires on 
the gravel of the drive. A long car with 
only its parking lights burning drifted toward 


him. He stood in the elm’s black shadow 
and waited. 

Coasting with engine turned off and clutch 
thrown out, the car came up, silent, except 
for the sound of its tires, and slid past him 
to the door. As it stopped, he saw out- 
lined against the base of one of the tall 
white columns that flanked the front of the 
house the peculiar design of Fred Stayton’s 
radiator cap. And then the light from above 
fell softly into Polly’s face as Stayton helped 
her out. 

He did it as he did everything, with a 
dash of charm. Grace and strength inhered 
in the fellow as far as you could see him 
—the unstudied grace of the splendid open- 
air animal which it was his sole profession 
to be. 

Polly stood turned slightly away from her 
husband, slim and straight and lovely, in a 
tightly fitting armless basque and bright 
highly patterned flaring skirt. Stone couldn’t 
see her face, but he could see Stayton’s. 

He opened his mouth to speak; he even 
made a small beginning sound; but it was 
too late: Stayton had taken her into his 
arms. One of her bare white arms crept 
up about his neck, and Stone stepped back 
into the shadow. 

Polly did not kiss lightly. She had been 
in but never of the swirl of light love- 
making that had often lain over their sum- 
mer place like a haze. Some genuine growth 
lay behind this fruitage. How strong were 
its roots? How deep did they go? He 
couldn’t tell. Quietly he slipped away. 


HE next afternoon Stone sat on the 

rear platform of a westbound train and 
reread the rough drafts, many times amend- 
ed, of two letters he had copied at dawn. 

“Polly,” the first one said, “I saw you 
kiss Fred Stayton when you came in last 
night. I was standing under the elm tree. 
I wasn’t watching for you—I thought you 
were in your room. I was coming back 
from a ride with Connie. When you wouldn’t 
go, I asked her to; and she went, and I 
kissed her. But I’m not in love with her: 
I’m still in love with you. If I weren't, 
everything would be simple enough. But 
since I am, I’m going back to the ranch. 
I shall have started when you get this. I 
couldn’t stand seeing you and Fred together 
again—something might happen that we'd 
all regret as long as we lived. It’s no good 
staying to talk this out with you; we've 
talked too much already. The time has 
come for something more than words. 

“If you want Stayton, we'll arrange a 
divorce and you can have him; but you 
can’t have both of us. If you want me, 
get off the Limited at Sagebrush on Thurs- 
day, the fourteenth. I'll be waiting for you, 
to take you home. I want you more than 
everything else in the world; but not half 
of you. 

“If you aren’t coming, please send the in- 
closed letter to Connie at once, after you 
have read it. Your power over me, you 
see, though very great, does have limits. 

“Connie knows that what I have to give 
her (if you decide that I have anything) is 
what you have broken and thrown away. 
She and I cannot have together what you 
and I had before we came East, but we 
can have something better than you and I 
have now. 

“If you come, I think we can have again 
all we ever had—all we ever hoped for. 
Come if you can, but only. with the under- 
standing that Fred Stayton is definitely over- 
the-fence-and-out. 

“There’s no use repeating the things I’ve 
given my life to saying. If you don’t know 
them now, you never will. If you do know 
them—if I have lived to any purpose—you 
will come.” 
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The second letter said, to Connie Brook: 

“Polly has failed me, and I want you. 
We shall be divorced as soon as may be. 
(Perhaps ‘desertion’ can be made to serve. 
We'll find something.) By the time you get 
this, I shall be on my way to the ranch. 
Wont you arrange some sort of chaperonage 
and come out for a visit and see if you 
can learn to care for me enough to marry 
me? I am ready, in all sincerity and hu- 
mility, to give you all I’ve got.” 

In a postscript he had added directions 
about the train to take: the Limited that 
arrived on Thursday, the fourteenth. 

He folded the letters slowly and put them 
into his pocket. When he returned from 
that train, he would have whatever he was 
going to get: Polly, or Connie—or nobody. 

“Please God,” he said to himself, “I’m 
going to get*-:something clean and single- 
hearted and straightaway out of it, no mat- 
ter how much pain it costs!” 

And lighting his pipe, he leaned back 
and watched his train unroll the United 
States like a scroll. 


OR three days he watched it, and .then 

in his berth at night he smelled the 
sweet savor of the smoke of pifion wood and 
the queerly fresh and yet ancient desert 
smell of greasewood, and his heart turned 
over within him, coming home; and in the 
morning he was at the ranch. 

“I’ve been away too long,” 
ping into his worn old saddle. 
Scrub, let’s look about!” 

And all that first day he rode slowly over 
the plains and through the hills of his moun- 
tain-locked ranch on his stout little mouse- 
colored cow-pony—a man who had rejoined 
himself. 

He had retrieved, too, his old A-tent, and 
strapped it behind his saddle. His foreman 
had had it stowed away, brown and stained 
and snagged about the bottom, but still all 
Stone wanted just now between him and 
the stars. 

He pitched it very high up above the 
world that night, in the first of those places 
in which he had honeymooned with Polly; 
and he built himself a fire of the kind whose 
fragrance had haunted his nostrils during 
all the years between. 

And after a while the same Long Island 
moon, grown matronly in the interim, rose 
singing out of the east, and a great Fal- 
Staffian owl shouted gusty laughter up to 
him from the dark heart of his own country. 
And that night he went to sleep knowing 
that Polly would come. 

The next day the sun asserted it and the 
wind made a pact with him; the forest re- 
peated it frivolously with aspen trees and 
solemnly with spruces. She’d have remem- 
bered all this, .he told himself, re-created it 
as a postscript to his letter. She’d be want- 
ing him as he was wanting her. They had 
loved too deeply and truly, and there was 
too much between them, for anything to 
break it now. 

But by the time the second night had 
come, his mood had spun like a roulette 
wheel, and he was equally sure he’d never 
be with her again—looked back over the 
years they had had together as something 
sealed now into the past. He went down 
into a hell of regret over the sophomoric 
melodrama of the two letters he had sent 
her, and stiffened with misery at the pros- 
pect of a lifetime spent in deceiving Con- 
nie—who had been so good to him, and 
was as open as the sky! 

And then he thought that neither one 
would come, and that he’d live alone for 
the rest of his life and be served right for 
his fatuousness. 


he said, slip- 
“Come on, 


O that Thursday, the fourteenth, found 
his nerves frayed and his mind weary 
and sore from the twist and pull of con- 
flicting thought and feeling. He got into 


the ear and bowled the twenty miles out 
into the prairie to the station, crumpled up 
with misery—utterly at sea about Polly and 
Connie and all the women that God had 
made. 

The “station” consisted of two stout posts 
and a white board marked “Sacesrusa.” He 
stopped the car in its old accustomed place, 
and space ran off from the four wheels of 
it to the curve of the world,-and a quiet- 
ness that only the winds and a few trains 
had ever disturbed. There was a fine flare 
of wild sunflowers near the track, and a 
dash of blue loco weed, and now and then, 
dotting the level miles, little bell-towers of 
ivory-colored yucca blooms. He folded his 
hands on the steering-wheel and .waited. 

The quietness piled up on top of him. 
Moments stretched until he ‘thought the 
clock on the dashboard had stopped .and 
bent down to see. His mouth*grew dry, 
and his heart seemed beating against a sore 
tight-stretched membrane in the back of 
his head. 

Nevertheless—since all things have an end 
—the train did come at last, plowing up 
the stillness as a whale plows up the sea; 
and he got down and stood beside his car, 
with all the devils of uncertainty sawing 
lustily at his nerves. 

The train ground its way to a stop—and 
then went on again, leaving far up ahead (it 
was an all-Pullman train and you could 
never tell where people were go: ng to get 
out) Connie Brook—alone. 

Stone stood still and looked at her, con- 
scious of only one thing: that he had lost 
Polly. It wasn’t Connie there beside the 
track, but only a far-off inimical dot that 
should have been his wife. For a moment 
he couldn’t move. Then he took off his 
hat and waved it and started across the 
space between them as he had once started 
across the bit of No Man’s Land which had 
cost him three months in hospital. 


(OLLY had not come. She had read his 

letter, and she had not come. She didn’t 
care, or he had hurt her past forgiveness. 
She had read his letter to Connie and sent 
it to Connie and let Connie come. 

That was Connie standing there—whom he 
had asked to marry him—whom he’d stay 
with, no doubt, the rest of his life, since 
he had given his word. He’d never be with 
Polly again; but until he died, he’d want 
her and only her. 

But he went forward steadily to Connie 
and kissed her and promised her and himself 
and his code: “I’m going to put in the 
rest of my life trying to make you glad 
that you came!” 

“I’m glad now,” she said, and kissed him. 

“Where,” he said reproachfully when he 
had settled her in the car beside him and 
they were rolling toward the ranch, “where 
is the chaperon?” 

Connie laughed her low cool laugh. ‘Hold 
your hands quite steady on the wheel. We 
don’t need a chaperon. We're going back 
together on the evening train—to Polly.” 

He stopped the car with an abruptness 
that filled the air with the smell of hot 
rubber, and turned in his seat and looked 
into her gravely honest eyes. 

“For God’s sake, Connie, 
mean ?” 

She laid her hand gently on his arm. 
“Don’t you suppose I know how you love 
me, and—and how you love Polly? I’ve 
come out to take you back to her.” 

Questions jostled inside of him like logs 
in a stream, but he couldn’t speak them 
out. He bent and kissed her hand awk- 
wardly, his spirit crinkled up with relief 
and shame and gratitude. 

“You poor old dear! Everything’s all 
right. The world hasn’t come to an end 
at all. Anybody who knew the two of you 
would have guessed what had happened 
when your letter came. Polly’s been flirting 


what d’you 
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with Fred, and you del-vered ultimatums; 
and when she wouldn’t stand for them, you 
thought—you honestly thought that since 
she wouldn’t, you wanted me.” 

The blood burned hot in his face. “Yes,” 
he said, and couldn't say anything else. 

“And then, when you got out here—” 
She stopped and looked at him. 

“I found—that I—still loved Polly.” 

“It wouldn’t be news to any -living squl 
that knows you. You'll always love Polly.” 

“Does she. know you came2? Did you— 
did you see her?” 

“I. tried. to see her, and to talk to her 
over the telephone, but she wouldn't let me. 
She had the servants make excuses. I kept 
on trying until Tuesday morning, and then 
I took the train you mentjoned and came 
on to find out what was up.” 

“Does she know you've come?” he re- 
peated, tense and white. 

“Yes. May Whittingdon was near me in 
the station when I bought a ticket for Sage- 
brush. She’d tell her.” 

“Good God!” He slammed the car for- 
ward with a jerk. “I must telephone! I 
must explain to her why you came! If— 
if it isn’t too late!” 

“Just exactly what did you do to her?” 

“I asked her to ditch Stayton and join 
me here, or—or send on to you the—the 
letter I wrote you.” 

Connie drew a long low whistle. “If I 
didn’t know you so well! You aren't really 
a fool—” 

“You're wrong there,” he muttered bitterly. 
FTER a while she said: “I forgive you; 
it’s a good bit to do, but I’m going to, 

so why delay? And Polly will forgive you 
some day. Down at the little cool bottom 
of her she’s frightfully in love with you, 
But she will have been quite angry.’ 

“I know it! Don’t I know it! She's 
hung on a hair-trigger, and—she’s had eight 
days.” 

He gave the car all it would take with 
safety. It skimmed the soft rolling prairie 
road like a hawk. 

“Suppose—” 

“Don't!” she said. “Just drive, and tele- 
phone, and then we'll know.” 

He knew the road to its last prairie-dog 
hole, and the car was an old favorite. -He 
made the trip more swiftly than anyone 
else could have done. ° 

“Don't bother with me,” 
shot up to the ranch-house door. 
phone, and we'll talk afterwards.” 

He disappeared into a little room at the 
back where the telephone was, and left her 
in the wide, airy living-room. All the doors 
and windows were open. The cool stately 
summer afternoon, fragrant with wild roses, 
spruce trees and pifion smoke, came in and 
waited with her. 

When he returned at last, 
his face before he told her. 

“They left together on Tuesday, in Stay- 
ton’s car. She told the servants she'd be 
away indefinitely. She took a traveling bag 
and had her maid pack her trunks to be 
sent when she writes for them. She—she 
left no word for me.” 


she said, as they 
“Tele- 


she knew from 


ONNIE and Stone sat in the car beside 

the sign marked “SacEBrusH,” waiting 
for the train in which she had meant to take 
him back to his wife. 

“I might as -well stay here,” he said. 
“There’s notking for me just now, east or 
west. You were quite wrong: I really am 
a fool. Forgive me when you can.” 

Connie put her hand softly on his. 

“Most people are fools. There’s a streak 
of romance and childishness and honesty in 
you that keeps you from covering it up; 
that’s all. I’ve always known the kind of 
fool you are. It doesn’t make much d_ffer- 
ence. Besides,” she added wistfully, “wis- 
dom doesn’t amount to much.” 
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“You amount to much! You amount to 
more than anybody else I've ever kndwn! 
I—I wish I could tell you!” 

“Don’t bother. For some strange reason 
I seem to understand you. It’s all right, 
True. And don't regret a lot of things after 
I’m gone. I honestly did come out just to 
bring you back to Polly. It’s funny, but 
it’s so.” 

And then the train came, and he flagged 
it and helped her aboard and watched it 
carry her away. 

“And that,” he said bitterly to the sun- 
flowers and the loco weed, “is that! I've 
failed everybody. I’m God’s prize ass.” 

And he let the car roll slowly home again 
up into the night that had fallen by now 
upon his high mountain-locked mesa. 

One light glittered in his black house, and 
behind it a few miles away, blacker spruce- 
shaggy mountain walls ran up in place of 
sky. The cold powerful breath of the forest 
came out to meet him, and he shivered. 

He’d have to go in now and eat his 
dinner alone. And three times tomorrow 
he'd eat alone, and the next day and the 
next—unless he sent for people or went back 
to them. Which would be less intolerable? 

Solitude, he decided, and was getting out 
of the car when the house looked at him 
like a sentient thing, and his heart stood 
still with pain. He couldn’t go alone into 
this old brown house that had grown out 
of him and Polly as the shell grows out of 
a conch. It was too lived-in—too stained 
with the happinesses of the two-in-one that 
he and she had become. /7/¢ lived there, and 
he was only the half of it. His torn edges 
seemed to bleed at the thought of being 
there alone. 

And then he closed his lips in a straight 


line and got out of the car and walked up 
the steps, knowing that it wouldn’t be dif- 
ferent anywhere. It wasn’t this place or 
that which he wanted, or people or solitude, 
or anything on earth but—but Fred Stay- 
ton’s Polly. He made a little moan in his 
throat, unconsciously, and opened the door 
and went inside. 

She was standing in riding clothes before 
the newly lighted fire. 


HE light from a high central lamp shone 
on her face. He stood perfectly still 
and stared at her. 

“Where is Connie?” she said, without 
moving. “The servants tell me that she has 
been here; why didn’t she stay with you?” 

He came forward uncertainly, with a half- 
fearful hesitation. 

“She only came to take me home to you. 
She’s gone back on the evening train.” 

He walked to a chair and clutched the 
back of it until his knuckles stood out 
white in the lamplight. “I telephoned the 
house, and they—they said you had packed 
your bags and gone away with Stayton in 
his car.” 

“And you believed them?” 

“Why not? I saw him kiss you.” 

“He took me to the station and put me 
on the train.” She looked at him queerly. 
“It’s a wonder I didn’t go away with him! 
There was a time when I—when I wanted to 
want to! But when he kissed me, I found 
out I could never care about anybody but 
you, whether I wanted to or not. I was 
almost disappointed that night, even before 
your letter came. You were being so God- 
a’mighty just then that I couldn't bear you.” 

“So—what?” 

“So God-a’mighty. You're terribly that 


THE NEW WOMAN IN THE N 


as a shock. The disillusion was too much 
for her idealism. 

That is the trouble about putting people 
on pedestals without knowing them. Usually 
a girl married, thinking the man was perfect ; 
she wouldn't have accepted him unless she 
did so. Expecting him to live up to her 
standards, her faith was broken if she 
found he had had love-affairs before mar- 
riage or wasn’t what she believed him to 
be. Or, expecting that courting should go 
on and that he should remain a lover after 
marriage, she was shocked to see him take 
off his coat and sit back with his stockinged 
feet propped up on the fender. I’m speaking 
figuratively; but many men dropped into 
the attitude that once they got the woman, 
they needn’t bother about the nicer atten- 
tions afterward. In many cases the wife, 
disillusioned and unhappy, lost interest in 
herself. She became careless and dowdy and 
ill-tempered, appearing in an old kimono 
and with her hair untidy. The humorous 
weeklies made jest of the nagging wife at 
breakfast, but it was less of a jest than an 
unhappy reality. The modern husband re- 
alizes it is more important for courtship to 
be continued after marriage; and a girl 
knows that, with all the competition of other 
attractive women in the world, she must 
maintain her charm and the appearances of 
youth and beauty. Women—especially older 
women—are more soigneés now than ever 
before. 


NE of the most attractive young wives 

I know has been married five years. 
Marie and Paul are devoted to each other. 
While I don’t like that phase of it, they. will 
sit around and make love to one another as 
shamelessly as any “flapper” and her beau. 
Yet they are so delightfully proud to be in 
love. “Paul and I love each other more 
and more every day,” confided Marie, “and 
do you know why? For one thing, I knew 


(Continued from page 86) 


all about him when I married him. I knew 
he had love-affairs when he was in college— 
he never deceived me. And I’ve made it a 
point since to try to keep myself as attrac- 
tive as the prettiest girl he might meet. I 
wanted him to remain my lover, and I knew 
I had to prevent myself from going to seed. 
When I was younger I used to be shocked 
at seeing some married women in their 
homes, coming downstairs in the morning all 
frowsy, with shiny noses, and usually in a 
crabbed temper. A man is at his worst in 
the morning, and a woman must be a 
diplomat at the breakfast-table. Well, I’ve 
never let Paul see me unless I am at my 
best. He has never seen my washrag and 
toothbrush. Have you ever thought of the 
effect upon a man of a washrag and a tooth- 
brush? I've never permitted any such in- 
timacies or sordid associations as would 
destroy the glamour about myself. Whenever 
I appear before him I try to look as neat 
as if I had just been to the hairdresser and 
a beauty specialist. And if I have a bad 
morning, Paul never knows it. I don't in- 
flict my bad tempers or indigestion on him. 
He has his friends, and I have mine. If he 
wants to play poker, I don't insist he go 
with me to a dance. We don’t intrude on 
each other in any way. When we meet on 
a common ground of interests, it is as play- 
mates and sweethearts. Does it work?” She 
smiled triumphantly. 

Many girls use far too much make-up, 
but surely there is something to be said for 
the artifices which keep a woman attractive. 
In make-up I think the axiom of Oscar 
Wilde applies—“The secret of art is to 
conceal art.” 


NOTHER thing—if it must be admitted 
that men are less attentive and chival- 
rous today than formerly, they are more 
honest. The day of “Don Juan” has passed, 
and flattery is a lost art. In the eighties 
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way, you know! You'd be a strain on any 
woman sometimes. You arrange things so! 
You've done it ever since our honeymoon. 
Imagine arranging a woman’s honeymoon 
for her!” 

“I—I thought you loved it.” 

“I did, but I wanted to have a hand in 
planning it. I've wanted to have a hand 
in lots of things that you've settled for me. 
I—I was getting ready to drop Fred when 
you imstructed me to. Do you see?” 

“I've been a—a frightful fool—” 

“You couldn’t possibly know how fright- 
ful!” she said, and sobbed suddenly. “You 
almost lost me with that letter to Connie! 
You wouldn’t have seen me for months if 
Connie hadn’t come here. I never dreamed 
she’d do it! When I heard she had, I 
packed and followed her in two hours. I 
thought I could make it before she did by 
taking the northern route and hiring a horse 
and riding over the mountain.” 

“T didn’t know it could be done.” 

“It can’t. I had to lead him most of 
the way. That’s the reason she got here 
first. You—you don’t love her, do you?” 

“I don’t love anybody on God's grecn 
earth but you,” he said humbly. 


A= that night high up on the mountain- 
side in the old A-tent (as tired as she 
was, she made him take her), lying close to- 
gether under the same blankets and listening 
to the owls, “It was a dangerous curve,” 
she said drowsily. “We had two wheels 
in the air. But—we made it. And”—she 
kissed the tip of his ear—‘“everything’s—all 
right—now.” 

And out of the spruce-fringed east rose 
the battered remnant of the same Long 
Island moon. 


KW WORLD 


and nineties many became past masters of 
saying “nice nothings” to women. They 
made love violently, and told them the most 
egregiously exaggerated things. And the sad 
thing was that women often believed them. 
Inexperienced and trustful, a girl “fell” for 
the declaration that she was the “first and 
only one” in a man’s life, when he had prob- 
ably had a dozen intrigues. And when his 
flatteries stopped after marriage, or she dis- 
covered he had been leading a double life, 
she was heartbroken. Generally girls didn’t 
know that men were “that way.” A young 
man was expected to sow his wild oats, but 
girls of his age weren't supposed to know 
anything about it. 

(In her article in the next—the August— 
issue of The Red Book Magazine, Mrs. Har- 
riman will contrast the new freedom of 
marriage with the old conditions. Women 
are now economically independent, and in 
marriage are freer than ever before. Does 
this make for more lasting congeniality or 
for- impermanence? Is the institution of 
marriage crumbling, or is it evolving in its 
better elements to a more perfect, just and 
substantial relationship? ) 





ERNEST PASCAL 


There’s a name worth remem- 
bering—the name of the man 
who wrote that much-discussed 
book ‘‘The Marriage Bed,”’ and 
who will offer in an early issue of 
this magazine a story of excep- 
tional interest under the title: 


“The Broom of Life” 
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’Twas a Frenchman who said— 


“A woman powders her nose, not to please the man 
who loves her—for de is blind. But to intrigue those 
who may love her—and there are so many men.” 
Though you be unknown 
to fame, yet within your 
heart there surely lurks a 
longing for loveliness. 
Moments come when you 
wish to be at the peak of 
charm. 


Then a touch of Tre-Jur 
Powder, and your skin is 
satinized! It looks fine- 
pored, velvet-smooth, transparently fair! 


For this pure, fragrant powder smooths on 
as gently-as the caress of a ...... 

baby’s palm, and leaves a 
pearly radiance. 


Light but loyal, it clings @ 
but never cakes. Ever flat- 
tering, ever faithful, whether 
you use it from the — 
smart box of Loose Pow- 
der which is priced at 50c 
—or from one of those 
famous Tre-Jur Compacts. There’s The 
*'Thinest’’, just the depth of a silver dollar 
and that’s what it costs. The 
“Twin”, with generous 
plaques of both powder and 
rouge, also at $1.00—Or 
America’s Compact favor- 
ite, The ‘‘Little One’’ priced 
at 50c. 





Each isa Fy of Money’s 
Most and is sold at your 
favorite store or by mail 
from us, with refills always available. 


A liberal sample of Tre-Jur Face Powder in 
your own shade, sent for 10c, stamps or coin. 











TRE-jJUR 


POWDER AND COMPACTS 











HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, Inc. 
19 W. 18th St., New York City. 


I am enclosing 10c. Please send me the large-si 
sample box of Tre-Jur Face Powder. . mT 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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and his passion. Tiny and unafraid, he 
crawled over the broad backs of unconquer- 
able mountains, lay down and slept in their 
sheltering folds. For months at a stretch he 
ate nothing but meat that he killed, and 
spoke to none but his horses. 

Sam Lash had found his trade, and he 
knew his destiny: he knew that a mountain 
man goes on until he, gets rubbed out. 

He went north in the spring because he 
had been south before. Sometimes alone, 
sometimes with two or three, he trapped the 
Blackfoot country at the headwaters of the 
Yellowstone and the Missouri, and saw the 
strange places Jim Bridger had found, and 
learned of his own eyes that Jim Bridger 
hadn’t lied when he told of boiling springs 
that would cook meat, and a spouting river 
that threw water seventy feet in the air. 

He took many packs of beaver in those 
few years when beaver were thick in the 
streams, and worth almost their weight in 
silver on the market because every gentle- 
man had to have a beaver hat. 

To crown gentlemen with beaver hats, 
mountain men worked out every cafion from 
the Gila to the Columbia, mapped the moun- 
tains in their minds, killed Indians and 
learned their languages and their ways. In 
the Southwest they went everywhere the 
Spaniards had never dared to go, and in 
the Northwest they found country that no 
white man had ever seen. 

For their share of the earth they took 
mountains that were considered forever dead 
to civilization, an impassable barrier between 
seas. And they took it because they liked 
it. All the money they made out of beaver 
they spent, and most of them left their 
bones in the mountains. 

Sam Lash saw many times the great ren- 
dezvous when mountain men, Indians and 
traders met for a-day of business and a 
week of carnival. He was at Brown’s Hole, 
and on the Laramie, and at Green River. 
He was at the Salt Lake rendezvous when 
a hundred mountain men and two thousand 
Snake Indians beat the Blackfeet in a two- 
day fight, and General Ashley came out from 
St. Louis with fifty mules packed for trade, 
about half of them with liquor. 


N the head of Green River that year, 

a herd of mountain buffalo stampeded 
Sam’s mules and he had to trail them all 
day and sleep out that night. When he got 
back to camp with them the second after- 
noon, gone were horses, beaver, traps and 
robes, and the broad trail of a Blackfoot 
war-party showed what had happened. 

He was alone with a handful of powder 
and eight rifle-balls, two hundred miles from 
the nearest fort. 

Two weeks later he struck Bent’s, poor 
and ragged, with only one mule to his name 
because he had eaten the other. There he 
got powder, ball and traps on credit, and 
pitched in with Thatcher and Gullion to 
make his fortune again. Before they started, 
they agreed they would sell their fur in Taos. 

Sam Lash had hankered for Taos ever 
since he had left it. He wanted to hit it 
again, and he wanted to hit it flush. He 
wanted to call on the padre when he didn’t 
need a meal or a job picking apples, and 
he wanted to walk into a baile and show 
the greasers they couldn’t shine when a 
mountain man was among them! 


Chapter Three 


OLA SALAZAR awoke about sunrise and 
lay listening to the sounds of her father’s 
house as it began to stir. She heard low 
lazy voices of Indian women talking and 
laughing, whispering of moccasined feet along 
the ground as they crossed the plazita bear- 


ing jars of water on their heads from the 
well, the splash and rattle of beginning ac- 
tivity in the kitchen, and from behind the 
house the neigh of a stallion, men laughing 
and cursing, the creak of cart-wheels start- 
ing for the fields. 

All these familiar sounds came pleasantly 
to her ears, for they were the voice of a 
life that moved easily in well-known ways 
bearing her effortlessly along. They soothed 
her, and a little they bored her. 


PRSENTLY she forgot them and began 
thinking about her chocolate—thick brown 
chocolate, beady with fat beaten to froth 
in a copper bowl by old Consuelo, who was 
an artist of chocolate and did nothing but 
make it. She was also thinking of sopa- 
pillas and how they collapse under the teeth 
into tender crumbling sweetness. In a few 
minutes her own maid, Abrana, would bring 
her sopapillas and chocolate, and that would 
have to last her until nine o'clock, when 
the family would meet for a breakfast of 
mutton, hot bread filled with sugar and 
spice, and coffee served with hot milk. Then 
she would have her work to do of doling 
out supplies in the kitchen and setting the 
women their tasks; but about eleven she 
would take a bowl of broth or a cup of 
chocolate to keep up her strength until the 
middle of the day, when dinner was served. 
Two -kinds of meat they would have then— 
a roast of mutton or beef, and a stew of 
jerked buffalo meat with red chile, or per- 
haps a boiled chicken; and there would be 
white heaps of steamed rice, cabbages, spin- 
ach and other garden vegetables, and a 
custard pudding for dessert, with raisins and 
pitiones scattered through its yellow richness 
to surprise the teeth. They would all eat 
slowly and elegantly without knives, picking 
up meat in their fingers and tossing bits of 
bone and gristle daintily over their shoulders 
to be caught by well-trained dogs. They 
would sit a long time talking idly about 
trifles and sipping red wine from silver cups. 
Afte? that she would retire to her siesta for 
the hot hours of the summer afternoon, 
when even slaves did not work, when dogs 
and horses dozed in the shade, birds were 
quiet in the trees, and the breeze dropped. 

About four in the afternoon when the 
men rode in from the ranchos, they would 
all meet in the sala for chocolate and sweet 
cakes and would talk again until supper- 
time. Her cousin and suitor Ambrosio 
Guiterrez would be there, and he would 
perhaps bring his guitar and sing her a new 
verso he had made. Only, he never really 
made versos, but took of the thousands that 
had already been made, and changed them a 
little and sang them prettily. All of them 
were about his soul and his heart, and about 
her hair and her eyes and her arms. Hav- 
ing started with her hair and worked as 
far down as her arms, he had to work up 
again. She was getting a little tired of 
Ambrosio’s versos. 


They say black is the color of sorrow, 
And I say it cannot be true; 

For black is the color of your eyes, 
And all of my joy is in you. 


It was pretty good, but it was old; and 
she had heard better. Tircio Romero, her 
first love, had made versos that were wholly 
his own and had even written inditas and 
longer songs. He had been killed by Apaches 
on his way to Sonora to buy her a maid, 
and she was always sad when she thought 
of him, although it was two years ago, and 
already she found it hard to summon his 
face. His blond hair she remembered be- 
cause so few. people she knew had blond 
hair, and she remembered the lines he had 
sung for her before he started on the last 
trip of his life: 
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Ais famous picture 


“THE DOCTOR” 


is published because of the helpful part McKesson & Robbins’ 
products have played in such scenes for the past ninety-four years 
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HEN the drama of sickness 

touches our lives we stop with 
a sense of helplessness. Despite all 
that modern science offers, the sick 
room still carries us back to funda- 
mentals, to the great realities of life 
and death. 


And how few weapons, after all, 
the physician has to fight with. 
Even today, nature must still wage 
the major fight. A sound constitu- 
tion, 2 strong body, a confident spirit 
—what can science do without these? 


Prevention of disease by building 
up these natural resistants is the 
modern idea. The doctor and the 
surgeon must still fight the old fight, 
but we are learning to guard against 
illness, to check it in its earliest 
stages by the sensible use of anti- 
septics, prophylactics and prepara- 
tions that help us to function nor- 
mally. 

The house of McKesson & Robbins 
has been in the fight for health since 
the Company was founded in 1833. 
It has seen the changes of nearly a 
century. Its honorable history in the 


manufacture of medicines of unques- 
tioned purity could be better told by 
the thousands of doctors who have 
put their trust in these products, from 
those hardy men who went their 
rounds on horseback in President 
Jackson's day to the physicians and 
specialists of our own time. 


From its unmatched fund of ex- 
perience this Company calls atten- 
tion to a number of fine preparations. 
Some of these products were origi- 
nated in the McKesson & Robbins 
laboratories and have since become 
standard in the drug trade. Every 
one of them represents a perfected 
formula and the finest quality of 
manufacture. On the one hand they 
stand for ‘‘Dependability in time of 
anxiety.’’ On the other they provide 
sensible means to keep ourselves fit. 


To live keenly and abundantly, to 
face trials and opportunities with a 
store of physical and mental vitality 
each person can, and should, take the 
fullest advantage of such marvelous 
gifts as medical science today places 
within easy reach of every one. 


© The House of Art, N. Y. 


Here are a few of the products used by 
millions all over the world to prevent 
and check disease and infection: 


LIQUID ALBOLENE—The original Russian 
mineral oil endorsed by physicians for 30 years, 

AGAR-ALBOLENE—(plain and compound)— 
Albolene made more palatable by the addi- 
tion of Agar-Agar. 

McK & R MILK OF MAGNESIA—More col- 
loidal than others. Mild laxative and cor- 
rector of acidity in mouth and stomach, 

McK & R STEARATE OF ZINC—(Plain, with 
Boric Acid, or with Balsam of Peru). The 
original waterproof baby powder. 

CALOX TOOTH POWDER—The only oxygen 
dentifrice—it purifies and cleanses. 

McK & R PERFECTED COLD CREAM—A 
cream of delightful consistency perfumed 
with Jacqueminot rose. 

McK & R ASPIRIN—Scientifically prepared so 
as to dissolve immediately and give instant 
relief. A quality product. 

ANALAX—Ideal mild fruity laxative for women 
and children, Tastes like candied raspberries. 

McK & R POISON IVY LOTION—Soothing 
and non-poisonous. For oak and ivy poisoning, 

MOSQUITONE—Keeps mosquitoes and insects 
away—heals bites. In stick form—greaseless. 

McK & R STANDARD FIRST-AID and 
SURGICAL DRESSINGS. 


Your druggist can supply you with these 
products and will describe to you their use 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


(EE 
Grin) 


<STABLISHED 


INCORPORATED 


SERVING THE PUBLIC HEALTH FOR 94 YEARS THROUGH PHYSICIANS, DRUGGISTS AND DENTISTS 
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You brush 
brush! 


brush!! 


ooo » but still 
“YELLOW MASK” 


J pment unbecoming yellowish tinge 
on your teeth—how you have slaved 
with toothbrush and toothpaste to re- 
move it! 


Why have you failed? Why does denti- 
frice after dentifrice deny you the glo- 
tious whiteness that is your birthright? 


Here is the answer—candidly. Only one 
substance can remove that “Yellow 
Mask” safely—and that is “Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate”, a marvelous substance that 
foremost dentists use for cleaning teeth. 
Ordinary dentifrices do not contain it 
—hence your constant failure to regain 
glistening whiteness. 


But now, dental science records a re- 
markable success. It has perfected a 
pleasant, tasty toothpaste composed of 
this magic “Tri-Calcium Phosphate.” 
Its name is ORPHOS Tooth Paste. 
Thousands now use it—dentists every- 
where recommend it. It imparts beauty 
effects that delight and Hine seme Pearly 
whiteness now is obtainable—quickly. 
“Yellow Mask” vanishes like a movie 
fade-out. 


Try this marvelous ORPHOS. Buy a 
tube at your druggist’s or mail coupon 
below for FREE 20-time tube. Teeth 
beauty now awaits you... will you 
accept it? 


FREE—20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. R-3 





Name 
Addr 
City 








State. 




















I wander far and I wander long, 
And my home is where I find me; 
But I would never wander more 
If your white arms would bind me. 


Tircio had -been a wanderer, a restless 
fellow like a gringo, who could not sit still 
for more than a couple of hours, and was 
full of great plans for a new settlement 
farther north. Many had predicted that he 
would be killed. She had met him at her 
first dance and’ had fallen in love with his 
blond hair, and he had hung, around the 
house most of the time after that until he 
went away on his last trip. 

She had never seen him alone. She had 
never been alone with any man, and never 
would be until she was married. Lola was 
guarded from men and from the world by 
a tradition centuries old that had come un- 
changed across the ocean. She was part of 
an aricient stream of woman-feeling that 
sensuous men had long guarded behind thick 
walls and barred windows, keeping it pure 
and dangerous for their delight. 

When Tircio came to the house in the 
evenings, they sang songs and played games 
—the whole family and their visitors to- 
gether. One game they played was called 
Molina. Each one took for himself the 
name of a part of a mill, and one who stood 
up told a story about a mill, and at a cer- 
tain point in the story the mill was broken 
all to pieces. Then everyone had to jump 
up and scramble for a new seat, and who- 
ever got left was the next story-teller. In 
the scramble hands touched and swift mean- 
ing looks were traded. 

Once when they played Molina, she had 
run plump into the arms of Tircio with a 
shock that drove blood into her ears and 
made her knees wabble. 

Now the blond hair of Tircio hung from 
an Apache belt, and Ambrosio had taken his 
place in the sala and sat waiting to marry 
her. He had gone for her father on a 
trading trip to Sonora, as was the custom, 
and had brought her back an Indian maid. 
The marriage had been arranged by their 
parents. It would take place soon, and 
would have taken place already if she had 
not begged them to postpone it. 


tee the death of Tircio Lola had some- 
times flown into rages at nothing, slapped 
her maid, and wept. Ever since then, the 
sleepy peacefulness of life had bored her. 
She was tired of droning voices of women 
at work, priests chanting litanies, lovers 
singing versos and twanging guitars, turtle- 
doves mourning in cottonwood trees. She 
had terrible dreams of flying through win- 
dows like a witch and falling through limit- 
less spaces. She dreamed of Tircio crowned 
with blood and smiling at her with a dead 
smile, and of Apaches chasing her with 
scalping knives. Time and again she 
dreamed of violence and blood, and she well 
knew that what you dream three times will 
happen. She was doomed to fly and fall 
and see bloodshed. Forebodings darkened 
her soul, and her parents were worried about 
her. There were even days when she refused 
food 

Having finished her chocolate, she poured 
upon a bit of cornhusk, tobacco from a 
little square silver box set with a turquoise, 
and with dexterous fingers rolled a cigarette. 
Where now was that lazy girl? 

“Abr-r-rana!” She raised the querulous 
commanding voice of those who live to be 
served. “Vene paca!” 

Abrana, anticipating her want, came run- 
ning with a coal from the kitchen fire held 
between two splints of fat pine, waved it 
swiftly into flame and touched the tip of 
the cigarette. Lola sank back upon her pil- 
lows, closed her eyes and assuaged a broken 
heart with deep inhalations that flowed in 
blue wisps and clouds from mouth and nos- 
trils. Life was hard, life was-cruel! But 
what could one do? Nothing. 
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j As ill humor stayed with her all day. 
Her eyes, which were often soft as those 
of young cattle, had all day a smolder of 
fire under down-drawn brows. They had 
the dangerous look of eyes troubled by feel- 
ings that rise from the depths of being 
untouched by thought. Her full lips lay in 
a crinkled pout. With the kitchen women 
she was alternately short in her answers and 
voluble in her curses, reducing them all to 
frightened silence, almost making them hurry. 

“What have you been doing all day, you 
lazy Indians?” she shrilled. “Do you think 
you are only here to eat and talk?” 

When she called them Indians, they knew 
she was in her worst humor, for it was an 
insult.. All of them had been born Indians 
—Navajos, Comanches, Yaquis—all of them 
had been taken young in slavery, and bap- 
tized, and given the family name. All of 
them now were. Christians, and to call them 
Indians was punishment. 

She could not sleep when she retired after 
dinner, because of a dove in a tree behind 
the house. Hoowoohoo..... eae 
hoo .*...hoo. It said the same thing, 
mournfully, over and over again, and paused 
each time as though for an answer that 
would never come. She felt as though she 
could have wrung its neck. 

Despite her burning restlessness the mighty 
routine of her day carried her along its un- 
changing course. It took her in late after- 
noon to the sala and sat her down with a 
needle in her hand to wait for her father 
and brothers and any visitors who might 
come to drink chocolate, gossip and make a 
tinkle of music. 

The long room was a block of dim cool- 
ness, for its three-foot walls kept out the 
heat, and its four little square windows 
barred with iron and set with mica let in 
little light. Before the others came, a wom- 
an went about on bare feet touching yellow 
flame to candles in silver sticks. Their light 
was multiplied in mirrors with gilt frames 
which had come in but a year before by 
wagon from St. Louis and were quite the 
most elegant things in town. Bright pic- 
tures of saints and cardinals hung between 
them on walls washed ivory white with gyp- 
sum, and hung to a height of five feet above 
the floor with dark red calico to keep the 
whitewash off reclining backs. Red and 
black Navajo blankets spread divans of 
rolled mattresses, and the floor was softened 
with a coarse dark woolen carpet and with 
lamb’s-wool rugs washed fleecy white. A 
tiny shrine under a silk purple canopy filled 
one corner of the room, and in another a 
fireplace was banked for summer with cedar 
boughs that mingled their odor with smoke 
of cigarettes. 

Lola sewed, bending low to her work, 
hiding a face she knew was sullen. Her 
mother leaned a jelly-soft bulk of aged in- 
dolence against the wall and lifted a ciga- 
rette to her lips with a fat but still pretty 
hand, heavy and helpless with gold and 
silver. She listened with a weak soft re- 
membering smile to the voice of Ambrosio 
Guiterrez, wooing her daughter with his end- 
less versos, squatting on his heels with his 
back against the wall, strumming and sing- 
ing softly in effortless monotone like a cricket 
or a locust. 

Ambrosio was never weary of making and 
singing versos, and the older woman was 
never weary of listening to them, for they 
brought back all she chose to remember of 
a long and amorous past. 


Your love to me is water in a deep well. 
I try with all my might to draw it out. 
My love to you is water in a river 
That always flows and never knows a 
drought. 


Ambrosio was a loving collector of versos. 
The country was full of them. Everyone 
made them and sang them. Some were 
centuries’ old and had come from Spain, and 
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Young-Looking 
Skin 


cAccent your natural coloring with these 
youthful shades of Beauty “Powder 
and Bloom. 


By MADAME JEANNETTE DE CORDET 
Fameus Beauty Specialist 


AS suave and supple as the touch of a rose 
petal... as clear and fresh as the skin of 
youth . . . Your complexion can gain this 
appearance of youthful beauty—almost in- 
stantly. The deft application of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder with Pompeian Bloom brings 
just this effect. 

Discriminating women select Pompeian 
Beauty Powder for its purity, its velvety tex- 
ture, and for the perfection of its shades. There 
is the correct shade for each type of skin, from 
the pale golden blonde to the vibrant, vivid 
brunette. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder has the ever- 
desirable virtue of adhering well, maintaining 
its subtle finish of loveliness for hours at a time. 

Its faint odor has a mystery that- intrigues 






you—an enchanting elusiveness that becomes 
an individual possession with each wearer. 

Pompeian Bloom adds the colorful note that 
typifies youth. Medium, Oriental, Orange, Light 
and Dark Rose tones are to be found in Pom- 
peian Bloom—with the more subtle differences 
in the shades of Pompeian Beauty Powder— 
Flesh, Peach, Rachel and White. 

You can prove the flattering effects you can 
obtain with Pompeian Beauty Powder and 
Pompeian Bloom by purchasing them this very 
day at your favorite toilet goods counter. Or, 
if you prefer to make some beauty experiments 
first, fill out and mail the coupon. You 
will receive free samples of the Powder and 
Bloom, each in its individual box, powder 
in loose form, rouge in a diminutive, dainty 
compact. 


New SMART PURSE-sIZE 
BLOOM COMPACT 
This beguiling new case 
encloses the unchanging 
perfection of Pompeian 
Bloom. It is a beautiful 
little conceit—one of the 
. dainty accessories that 
“60¢ women delight to carry. 
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Madame Jeannette, Tue Pompztan Lasoratoaies 
Dept. 404G, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me the free samples of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder and Bloom. 


Name ae 





Address 





City. State 


Powder shade wanted 
Medium Bloom sent unless another shade noida 
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The fleeting beauty they render 
cannot stand wind, moisture or 
perspiration. End this constant 
necessity of “touching up.” The 
“24 hour complexion” instantly 
gives your skin an _ alluring, 
pearly beauty that lasts through- 
out the day—unaffected by 
moisture, wind or perspiration. 
Far superior in every way to 
face powders, 


GOURAUD'S 


$e-15 Send 10c. for Trial Size 
Ferd. T. Hopkins & Son, New York City 
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some were made yesterday; but they were 
all alike in the singsong of their meter, in 
the sweet sadness and decorum of their 
feeling, with here and there a flash of re- 
bellious humor. Ambrosio liked best the 
sad ones. He had chosen for today a lot 
that expressed the eternal soul of love long 
denied, patient and yearning. 


They say you are like a flower, 
And I say it must be true; 

For though you give your love to none, 
All who can see love you. 


Forgetting himself and his art for a mo- 
ment, he let his eyes rest upon his beloved. 
Her face was turned away, but light fell 
upon the full round strength of her bent 
neck, the lovely play of muscle in her bare 
forearm as she sewed, and a white silken 
ankle that a man could have ringed with 
his thumb and finger. 

The wedding had been arranged, and all 
in due course it would happen, and delay 
was not without a sweetness of its own. 
There was a time for all things, and for 
the taking of any woman a perfect ripe 
moment to be patiently awaited. In the 
spirit of Ambrosio was nothing urgent. 

That was why Lola felt like pulling his 
ears. Her soul craved something far more 
compelling than he ceuld supply. She was 
bored with his repining ditties, and she 
was tired of looking at his handsome Span- 
ish profile and his shiny black hair. 


Though you see me with other women, 
Do not blush as you pass me by. 
Many go to the fair to look 
Who do not stay to buy. 


It was an old verso, and they nearly all 
sang it sooner or later. It struck her today 
as nothing less than a taunt. Ambrosio was 
free to roam while she was bound within 
four walls. When she went abroad, it was 
in a coach with her mother. And it would 
be the same when she was married. 

In her mother sitting before her she saw 
the image of her destiny—to grow fat on 
idleness, chocolate and wine, and sad on 
neglect. She loved her mother, but today 
she also hated her. 

“If you see me with other women.” If 
she hadn’t seen him with other women, it 
was because she never had a chance to see 
anything. A verso she remembered leaped 
to her lips almost before she knew it. 


Your love is like a little dog 
That runs whoever calls. 

My love is like a heavy stone 
That stays just where it falls. 


Ambrosio was silent a moment, and then 
rose and stalked stiffly across the room, 
standing with his back to her. 

He was hurt and insulted, and her mother 
was shocked, speechless at first. Her face 
slowly deepened into a frowning flush of 
anger. Then with sudden unexpected agil- 
ity she sprang up, darted across the room 
and gave her daughter a sharp slap. 

“Tontita!” she yelped. “You keep a good 
man waiting a year after the banns are out 
and everything is arranged, and then you 
boast about your love. Your love! There 
is no love in you. You are a cold un- 
grateful child.” 

She began to snuffle, recovered her dignity 
with an effort and went back to her place, 
sitting very straight and ladylike with her 
small ornamental hands upon her huge 
maternal hips, and ther nose elevated at an 
angle that stretched the folds of her double 
chin. Her long black earrings trembled with 
rage. Lola’s weepings and nightmares had 
irritated her for a long time, and this was 
more than she could stand. 

Lola’s face was dark with rage too, but 
she did not look up or say a word. ~ One 
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did not reply to a parent any more than to 
a priest. Parents were sacred. 


HEN Don Solomon Salazar came in, 

they all stopped talking and smoking. 
They waited his pleasure. In this house he, 
the father, was God. He had the majesty 
of a God, tall, erect and dignified, with the 
human mystery of his mouth hidden behind 
fierce white mustachios. His nose com- 
manded and his eyes defied. He was 
dressed in leather, but his wealth supported 
his dignity with a blue serape worth two 
hundred dollars and a towering black and 
silver sombrero. A long white scar crossed 
his cheek from ear to nose. 

It was one of many scars that were livid 
on the pale polished leather of his aging 
skin, and bloody still in his aging memory. 
He was a walking record of Indian battles— 
whooping, yelling battles of terrific dust and 
noise, of soul-satisfying excitement—battles 
fought with arrows, lances, muskets, knives 
and swords, battles of great glory and little 
blood. He fought them over endlessly in 
words while his household listened in drowsy 
respectful Obedience as they listened to the 
priest chanting Latin. He liked to begin 
more than half a century before, when the 
Comanches wiped out the first settlement 
at Taos and galloped away to the mountains 
with screaming Spanish women in their arms 
and Spanish scalps at their belts. 

Well, all that was a long time ago. The 
Indians were still bad, to be sure, but they 
seldom raided the principal settlements of 
New Mexico. Along the Rio Grande from 
Taos to El Paso the Mexican power sat 
firm; crops were growing; sheep herds were 
multiplying into tens of thousands; young 
men were getting fat and lazy with nothing 
to fight, devoting their time to cockpits, 
monte and the girls. Don Solomon was 
disgusted with the younger generation. The 
girls were as bad as the boys. The way 
they flirted with gringos! It was revolting. 
And the gringos were coming more every 
year with their wagonloads of cheap goods 
from St. Louis, taking all the money out 
of the country. They trapped beaver in all 
the Mexican streams against the Mexican 
law, bribed the alcalde right here in Taos, 
and sold their stolen peltries for Mexican 
dollars! Then they gave bailes, got drunk 
and made free with the women. Let some 
gringo lay a finger on his wife or daughter! 
But the terrible part of it was that the 
women seemed to like them. 

And the Government? There wasn’t any 
government! Ever since the revolution, 
Mexico City had been a puddle of corrup- 
tion, and in Santa Fe the upstart Armijo, 
who began life stealing sheep, sat in the 
governor’s palace, looted the treasury to buy 
Indian girls, and sold guns to the Apaches. 


OR his services against the Indians, the 

Government had granted Don Solomon a 
great tract of land across the mountains. 
He was to establish there a colony as a 
bulwark against the gringos and the wild 
Indians of the prairies. He might as well 
have tried to colonize the moon. Nobody 
wanted to go. He was too old himself, and 
young men had no courage any more. 
What could a man do? Don Solomon rode 
his acres, drank his wine, cursed man and 
trusted God. 

Now he sat serenely chatting among his 
family and friends. He told his wife the 
lambing was good this year, and that his 
herders had killed a wolf, and the chile crop 
was an inch above the ground. He clapped 
his hands, and two Indian girls brought 
thick chocolate, silver 
cups .and plates heaped with hot, sweet 
cakes. ‘hey all ate, dipping their cakes into 
thick brown dripping chocolate, munching 
and talking. Warmed and comforted, he 
stretched his legs, rolled a cigarette and 
called’ for a light, graciously bade’ Ambrosio 
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to smoke—which the younger would never 
have done without permission. It was an 
evil and a changing world, but here in his 
thick-walled house were peace and order he 
had created. 

Suddenly they all stopped eating and 
listened. From the plaza came faintly to 
their ears a growing rumpus. Dogs barked; 
a man shouted. Then an Indian chant—a 
chant not of peaceful pueblos but of wild 
Indians, riding: “Hai, hai, hai! Hai-yai, hai- 
yai, hai-yail” 

“Bang!” went a gun. 

“Eeowgh! Yough!” 
of Apaches! 

Don Solomon got to his feet with an agil- 
ity that he thought he had lost forever. He 
hurried out and across the plazita, followed 
by all the others. The old portero, Juan 
Garcia, who had been with the family 
twenty years, had opened the double doors 
a crack and was looking out. He turned to 
meet them. 

“Indios?” Don Solomon demanded, 
credulous but eager. 

Juan spread his hands and wrinkled his 
nose. “Gringos!” he snorted in _ disgust. 
“Indios blancos!” 

The Don looked out and saw a band of 
trappers riding into the plaza with a great 
dust and thunder of hoofs, yelling like 
Indians, as they always did when drunk. 
One of them shot his pistol into the air. 

Don Solomon, disgusted, turned away. 
He did not want to see gringos. They had 
no place in the completed pattern of his 
life. He snorted and went back to his choc- 
olate and his cigarette. A gringo was some- 
thing he could neither fight nor love. 

Peering through the door opened a crack, 
with her rebozo drawn up to hide all but 
her eyes, Lola watched the mountain men 
ride by. Childlike she sorted them and 
picked one—a tall, lean young man with 
sun-bleached hair blowing wild from under 
his hat, bleached eyebrows showing like 
scars against the deep red of his face, eyes 
bright blue, alert and roaming—she sorted 
them and picked that one for hers. 

He was a strange man from far away, 
a brave man who went up and down the 
earth alone with a gun in his hands and 
fought for his life. He was a wild man, 
hard to catch and hard to hold, a man un- 
comforted who slept alone on the hard 
ground—a man aching with need of all a 
woman had to give. 

He was dirty, to be sure, but he could 
be washed; and his skin would be so white 
and his hair so golden. 

She would have liked to run out and bid 
them all come in and give them chocolate 
and cake. Pobrecitos! They never had 
chocolate and cake. 

O sweetness she would like to give where 
sweetness was so needed! 


A man shouted. 
It was the shrill yell 


in- 


Chapter Four 


AM LASH bought him a purple calico 
shirt, a new clean pair of buckskin pants, 
ticht fitting, with full fringes, and a pair of 
Apache moccasins. They had hard cowhide 
soles with turned up toes and buckskin up- 
pers, dyed yellow, and trimmed with beads. 
He bought him a new black hat with a flat 
crown and a wide brim, and a red silk hand- 
kerchief for his neck. 

He and Gullion rode out to the hot spring 
for a bath. Rube Thatcher wouldn’t go. 
He was already deep in liquor and in a 
game of seven-up, squatting with three 
others around a red blanket littered with 
silver dollars. 

The hot spring filled a square basin of 
masonry big as a room. The Spaniards had 
rocked it up long ago, and they had done a 
good job. Water bubbled up through white 
sand in the bottom, filled the basin with 
clear pale steaming green. Three Mexican 


women in red skirts, with bare arms, were 
finishing a wash beside it, beating clothes 
on rocks, soaping them with amole weed, 
spreading them all over half an acre of 
grass, while their men sat back and smoked, 
and their children paddled in the outlet. 
When they saw gringos with rifles coming, 
the women gathered up their stuff and 
started to go, looking back over their shoul- 
ders, but Sam Lash told them in Spanish 
not to hurry, and he and Gullion sat down 
with the men, gave” them tobacco and 
chatted. It was not hard to make friends 
with poor pelados like these. The less a 
greaser had, the friendlier he was. Sam Lash 
set out to tame the wild brown children 
with some sugar, luring them close with 
held-out sweets until he had a circle of 
chewing, slobbering little greasers around 
him, and was calling them all by their first 
names. Then an old woman lifted a pot 
off the fire and brought out a pile of tortil- 
las, a round yellowish cheese of goat-milk 
that sliced bone white, and a bowl of honey, 
and they all had to eat. They rolled tortillas 
into cups and plunged them into the pot 
and brought them up dripping full of brown 
beans, mutton and chile. The Mexicans did 
it skillfully, and politely refused to look at 
the mountain men, who got it all over their 
faces and fingers and had to lick themselves 
clean after every mouthful. 

After the Mexicans were gone, with many 
an adios, the two lay for an hour in the 
sun, too full to bathe, lazy as fed -cats. 
Gullion went to sleep as he always did when 
he was safe and full. Lash lay with his eyes 
closed, seeing the baile that night, and him- 
self in his purple shirt showing up like a 
huckleberry in a bowl of milk, wrangling a 
pretty girl all over the floor. 

Then they eased themselves into the sting- 
ing hot water an inch at a time, uncer- 
tain whether it was agony or delight, until 
they were in to their necks, and then they 
lolled in voluptuous unaccustomed comfort. 

Reluctantly Lash at last stood up in the 
sun to dry, astonished at his own white- 
ness, feeling weak and tame. Gullion, 
squat and bowlegged, still crouched like 
a big brown muscular frog in a corner. 

He viewed Sam Lash with a sardonic 
envious eye. 

“Aint you a pretty thing!” he taunted. 
“White as a peeled onion. If them Mex- 
ican gals get hold of you, they never will 
let you go.” 

“Lots of gals has gotten hold of me,” 
said Lash complacently. “And I’m still 
goin’.” 

Gullion scrambled out on the rock lip of 
the ‘basin, gasping. 

“I’m as limp as a dead snake,” he com- 
plained. “Injuns know better than we do. 
They never go in a hot spring. They 
know it makes ’em weak.” 

“That aint why,” said Lash contemp- 
tuously. “They’re skeert. Hot springs is 
all full of devils to them. A grizzly b’ar ’ll 
go forty miles to waller in a hot spring, 
and there aint nothing weak about him.” 

“Yo’re too damn’ smart to live,” Gullion 
opined. 

All diked up in his purple shirt and his 
red handkerchief, Sam Lash later went to the 
padre’s house with a package under his arm. 
It contained a prime squaw-tanned bobcat 
skin, mottled black and yellow, full-furred 
and silky to touch. He knew all greasers 
like bobcat skins. They wear them under 
their shirts in cold weather to keep the 
rheumatism out of their backs. 

The padre remembered him too, and was 
tickled. He praised the skin and said 
“muchas gracias” about a dozen times, and 
then: “Come in. My house is yours.” He 
sat Lash down at a table, and a girl brought 
in a bottle of El Paso wine that Sam 
reckoned must have been twenty years old, 
it was so warm and gentle in the throat. 
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They drank and looked at each other, un- 
easy friends from far apart. The padre was 
a young man, not much older than Lash, 
lean and limber, with an eager curious eye. 
When Sam Lash got up to leave, the padre 
asked him where he was going from Taos, 
and Lash said he was going in June to join 
a bunch at the Rayado bound for the South. 
The padre wished him a safe journey, and 
then he said: 

“Do -you ever pray to God, my son?” 

Sam Lash said he didn’t, and the priest 
asked him why. 

“Well—when I need help, I need it so 
bad I aint got no time to pray.” 

The padre laughed a little. 

“I will pray for you, my son,” he said. 

He plumped himself down on his knees 
and covered his face and stayed that way 
for what seemed a long time to Sam. 

Sam was uncomfortable standing there 
looking down upon the padre’s bent neck, 
listening to his mumble of supplication. He 
felt like telling the padre he was much 
obliged, but not to bother because he had 
gotten along this far without a God and 
probably would go on well enough the same 
way. But he couldn't bring himself to in- 
terrupt, and the longer the padre prayed, 
the more uncomfortable Sam felt. He was 
immensely relieved when the padre stood 
up smiling and held out his hand. 

“God will bless you, my son!” 

The padre said it as though it was a sure 
thing, and Sam went out of there stepping 
light and high. He didn’t believe in any 
kind of magic, but no one had ever be- 
fore gone down on his knees for Sam Lash, 
and it made him feel suddenly as though 
he was some punkins. 


HE dance got started slowly, as dances 

always do. An old man on a white 
mule had ridden round the town ringing a 
bell. That was an invitation to all, and all 
would come. Some said they wouldn't go 
to a gringo’s bad baile, but when they heard 
a fiddle they would change their minds. 
Where a fiddle played, and a keg was open, 
and a floor was rubbed with candle-grease, 
there you would find the town. 

Women came first and banked the 
benches around the whitewashed walls with 
bright colors. Here were humble red sk:rts 
of native wool, and proud flowered skirts 
of imported stuffs, camisas of plain cotton 
and camisas of embroidered silk, trimmed 
with heavy laces from Mexico City. Here 
were bare legs, and legs in silk stockings. 
For all kinds of women came to a baile, 
and each wore the best she had. Each made 
gaudy play with her best mantilla, which 
draped her arms and shoulders, hid her gig- 
gles and emphasized her eyes. Each wore 
all her gold and silver, whether it was a 
single bracelet or enough of them to make 
her arms heavy, and almost every woman 
wore a heavy cross of silver or gold riding 
gently like an anchored boat upon the brown 
swell of her bosom. 

Old women in voluminous black shawls 
were there early, taking the best seats, nurs- 
ing tiny yellow cigarettes between withered 
lips, whispering wise secret words. Women 
with babies did not stay home but laid 
sleeping bundles on the floor beside them or 
soothed squalling ones. 

Candles all around the room made a rich 
uncertain light, leaving furrows of shadow 
between low heavy rafters. 

Men began to gather in the doorway, 
mostly Mexicans in their best flaring pants 
and short, braided jackets, with black hair 
slick as gun-barrels. They did not go in or 
sit down, but stood and leaned, whispered 
and joked, staring at rows of tittering, 
preening, restless girls. 

Chabonard, six feet three, master of cere- 
monies for the mountain men, elbowed and 
towered through the crowd in the doorway, 
splendid in a red shirt, with black hair to 
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his shoulders, making way for an old man 
who bore a cask on his back. They set it 
up at the other end of the room, tapped it 
and ranged it round with gourd cups. When 
mountain men gave a baile, they did it right. 

Baulin, the French fiddler, took his place 
on a platform and played. He played alone, 
for he would play no other way, and his 
music was the best in the country. He was 
a small dark shriveled man, and wore a 
long-tailed maroon coat with a badly rubbed 
black velvet collar and a pair of tight check- 
erboard pants. On the floor beside him he 
set a beaver hat as big as a bucket. His 
was the only costume of its kind in town, 
and Baulin had brought it with him from 


| St. Louis long ago. 


He took his seat frowning heavily and 
looking at no one. For a while he sat play- 
ing morosely to himself—wailing bits of 
this and that, mostly from Mozart. When 
they brought in the liquor, he paused and 
snapped his fingers. A boy brought him a 
cup of white whisky. He took it down neat 
and easy as if it had been water, cuddled 
his fiddle tenderly and played to himself a 
little more, rocking in his seat. Then he 
stood up, looked around the room for the 
first time, scornfully, and with sudden power 
and spirit played a waltz that stirred the 
crowd like wind in leaves, brought men and 
girls together whirling and hopping. 


ASH and Gullion came to the door and 
looked in. Only about half the crowd 
was dancing. A long row of hopeful girls 
waited their choice. For at a baile you need 
no introduction. All you need is confidence 
that the girl you want will like your looks, 
and that you are a better man than her es- 
cort. 

Gullion was all for love and battle. “Come 
on!” he said. “Here’s gals and to spare.” 

Lash hung back. 

“Aw, hell,” he said. “I don’t want to 
dance. Let’s go get a drink.” 

They went to the cantina across the 
street, and each drank a white whisky with 
a sudden gulp, which was the only good 
way to get it down. Sam Lash stood fin- 
gering his cup and looking at nothing. Gul- 
lion was restless. 

“Come on!” he said. “Can’t you hear 
that fiddle? This hoss is r’arin’ to go.” 

They went back to the door and looked 
in again, and again Sam Lash held back. 
He saw nothing he wanted. A year before, 
he would have grabbed the girl that was 
handiest, but now he was looking for some- 
thing he couldn’t see. 

“What in hell’s the matter with you?” 
Gullion demanded. “I believe yo’re scared 0’ 
them women.” 

“I aint scared o’ nothin’,’ Sam Lash said. 
“What I want’s another drink.” 

They went across the street and had it, 
and. then Gullion went into the hall, leaving 
Sam still stuck in the door. Gullion picked 
out a barelegged red-skirted girl and led her 
onto the floor. 

Gullion couldn’t waltz any more than an 
Indian. He danced only mountain man 
style, and that was Indian style, adapted 
somewhat clumsily to ballroom purposes. 
He got an under hold on his sefiorita with 
both arms, and then did a shyffle-and-pause 
like a Comanche going round a scalp-pole, 
chanting as he went. When he got to the 
end of the floor, he lifted his partner and 
swung her with a whoop. She grinned over 
his shoulder and dodged his moccasins with 
nimble feet. 

Mountain men were filling in the floor 
now, and they danced almost as many dif- 
ferent ways as there were men. Some of 
them could waltz a little, but none of them 
had the hopping agility of the Mexicans, 
and most threw in a few shuffles and grunts 
they had learned from the Indians. 

Greasers were crowded frowning to the 
walls, and not a girl would dance with one 
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if she could get a mountain man. It was 
always the way. Mexican women would 
rather have gringos step on their toes than 
be whirled skillfully by their own kind of 
men. Mixed bailes always moved surely 
toward trouble. . 

Sam Lash went back across the street, 
had a third drink and a fourth—then sud- 
denly knew that his pan was primed. He 
was bound to dance now if he had to dance 
alone. He got to the door of the hall just 
as Baulin started to fiddle and the floor was 
almost empty. He bounced up in the air 
and cracked his heels and lit doing his Mis- 
souri breakdown—a sure sign he was feeling 
his liquor. Mountain men patted and 
stamped to keep him time and egged him 
on; girls laughed at him, and greasers looked 
black disgust at his bad manners. 


E stopped and stood in the middle of 
the floor, owning it for a minute. 

“Gimme a gal!” he shouted. “I want to 
dance!” 

They all laughed. And then a girl came 
forward. 

He hadn’t really expected any, and cer- 
tainly not such a one as this. For she was 
a rica, gorgeous in a white skirt worked with 
red and yellow flowers, a silk bodice 
trimmed with lace, and a red and black 
mantilla over one shoulder. A red paper 
rose was stuck in her heavy black hair be- 
hind one ear. 

As she left her seat, an old woman be- 
side her made a scandalized grab to stop her, 
but it was too late. Eyes and teeth shining 
with excitement, she waltzed up to Sam Lash 
and held out bare silver-bound arms to him. 

Sam didn’t rise to her any too lively. He 
stood staring at her for a minute open- 
mouthed. She seemed to take all the caper 
out of him. 

He felt as though some one had given him 
a basket of eggs to carry. He was used to 
squaws that craved to be handled rough, and 
to the common Mexican women that were 
not much different. This girl was so slick 
and dainty and sweet-smelling that he was 
almost afraid to take hold of her. He was 
afraid his great hot hands would muss her 
up. He was glad he had washed himself, 
and sorry he had drunk so much. His legs 
had gone stiff under him. He was a good 
dancer, but he couldn’t dance ‘well now. 

She was the tallest woman ever he had 
squared up against since he left Kentucky. 
Most of them in these parts were built low 
and wide. They hit him about the middle 
and hung heavy on his arm. But this child 
was right up with him where he lived. 

Generally a woman at a baile was only 
something to swing, but this one filled his 
eye with her strange white softness, come 
suddenly close as he took her gingerly in 
his arms and began to dance. His mouth 
was right beside her ear, but he couldn't 
find a word to say. 

“Don’t you speak Spanish, sir?” she 
asked him softly. 

“Yes, miss, I speak it very well,” he an- 
swered like a little boy to a school-teacher, 
and felt foolish. 

“Then why don’t you talk to me?” she 
asked, and he knew she was making fun of 
him and that made him feel better. 

“You are so pretty,” he told her, “I can 
only look at you.” 

It was easy to say things like that in 
Spanish. 

“Then perhaps I had better go back and 
sit down,” she suggested. “You could see 
me better.” 

Sam tightened his hold on her a trifle. 

“T would as soon have my hand cut off!” 

Spanish was made for that kind of patter, 
but he felt as though he meant it. 

Talking, he began to forget his feet and 
find his joints. He was moving easy now, 
and she filled his arms like honey in the 
mouth, sweet, soft and everywhere. 
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Music stopped, and he stood before her as 
she took her seat, smiling up at him, be- 
side the old woman who scowled at him 
openly. He knew this girl had gone against 
her family to dance with him, knew she had 
picked him out of the crowd, and it made 
him feel taller to know it. 

He went outside and walked around a lit- 
tle, but he was soon back in the doorway. 
He couldn’t keep his eyes off her. 

She welcomed his stare as Spanish women 
always do, touching a self-conscious hand 
to her hair, shifting her shawl, spilling a 
bit of a look his way, but never meeting his 
eager eye. 

He felt uncomfortably held. Women often 
caught his eye and held him that way, made 
him feel picketed. But generally he stared 
himself free. He found something in most 
of them he didn’t like. 

So he stood staring at her, looking for 
what might free him, and she sat preening 
triumphant under his eye. For she looked 
perfect to him, as birds and flowers are 
perfect. 

Her duenna began to scold her, waving 
fat eloquent hands heavy with rings. 
young Mexican in purple velvet walked up 
and joined the confab, and then another 
older woman came, and they hid her in a 
chattering, gesticulating group. Always, with 
Mexicans, everything was a family affair. 

Sam went outdoors, and dodging friends, 
walked alone where wind cooled his hot face. 
He walked about swinging his arms and 
frowning. 

“Phew!” he blew. “I’m a fool for wom- 
en,” he told himself aloud. 


VERY once in a while he went back and 
looked in the door, but always she was 
dancing, and generally with the young Mexi- 
can in the purple suit. It looked like a 
plan to keep him away from her, and he 
wasn’t surprised. Rich Mexicans were all 
aga‘nst gringos. 

He kept going away and coming back 
restlessly, not wanting to dance with any 
other, watching his chance. Every time he 
looked in at the baile, it was going stronger 
as the white whisky ebbed in the keg. The 
floor was jammed, and the air was full of 
smoke. Already he had seen several spats 
between gringo and greaser, over girls; and 
each time a white man had pushed a brown 
one off the floor. So far, nobody had struck 
a blow or flashed a knife, but he could see 
trouble coming. It was a poor baile that 
didn’t start a fight. 

At last he saw her left alone and made 
straight for her. The way she came up 
smiling to his arms made him warm and 
swell inside. They hadn’t turned her against 
him—that was sure! 

“How are you called, sir?” she inquired 
politely in the Spanish idiom. ; 

“Sam Lash,” he said. “And you?” 

“I am Lola Salazar,” she said, and she 
rolled the last name proudly. 

“Lola Salazar,” he said solemnly. “If ever 
you want a fool gringo, here is one you can 
have.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Her words were demure and decorous, and 
as she said them, she leaned back against 
his arm and pressed herself for a moment, 
boldly, tenderly, against him. 

As she did it, he could see the blood climb 
her bare neck, and his own blood -wse 
thundering in his ears. 

Gullion now was arguing noisily with a 
slick, slim littlhe Mexican over the red- 
skirted girl Gullion had been dancing with 
most of the evening. The crowd swirled 
and parted around them. The girl stood on 
one foot looking modestly down, while the 
white man blustered and the dark one stood 
his ground, insisting with a politeness that 
covered a hatred old and over-ripe. Gullion 
ended the argument by flattening a great 
hand against the Mekxican’s expostulating 
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mouth, knocking him down and away with 
a long shove. 

“Off the floor, you greaser!” he roared. 
“You can’t shine here.” 

The Mexican bounced to his feet, neatly 
plucking out a hidden blade as he rose, and 
made a wild pass at Gullion, slitting his 
shirt but getting no blood. Before he could 
recover, Gullion’s left fist sent him sprawl- 
ing. He was up almost before he landed, 
and the two crouched face to face on a 
widening floor. Gullion had drawn a hunt- 
ing knife with a fourteen-inch blade. His 
drunken fighting rage was on him now. The 
fingers of his left hand worked, and his 
lips writhed over his teeth. 

Chabonard signaled to Lash, and they ran 
between the two. Lash got the Mexican with 
both arms and held him pinioned, but Gul- 
lion dodged Chabonard. Not to be denied 
his blood, he sprang like a wildcat and made 
a crossing slash at the Mexican. Lash 
snatched his man away, but the point of the 
blade nicked his neck and blood ran down 
his shirt. 

Chabonard had Gullion now, and dragged 
him away writhing and blubbering. 

“Lemmego, lemmego!” he begged. “T’ll 
cut the dirty greaser in two..... rll 
have his heart!” 

The floor had cleared by now, women 
crowding back against the walls screaming, 
covering faces with hands and peering be- 
tween fingers. Mexicans were massing in the 
doorway in a muttering crowd, and more 
seemed to come from outside. Fifty hid- 
den blades came flashing to light. 

Some were trying to hold the crowd back 
and make peace, and some were egging it 
on. Two Mexicans came to take their in- 
jured fellow away from Lash. He let them 
have him, drew his knife and went over to 
the other end of the room where mountain 
men had gathered about Gullion and Cha- 
bonard near the musician’s platform. Baulin, 
fiddle and all, had crawled under it. 

Some among the Mexicans were still try- 
ing to hold the mob back, but anybody 
could see it was going to be war. There 
were fifty greasers at one end of the room 
and eleven mountain men at the other, and 
greasers loved that kind of a break. Cha- 
bonard jumped up on the platform and 
waved his arm. 

“Up here, boys!” he shouted. “Hell's goin’ 


to pop!” 


HEY all scrambled up after him with 

drawn knives. Some stripped off their 
shirts and wrapped their left arms for 
guards. Most of them were grinning. 

Chabonard, a man of resource, climbed 
onto a heavy pine table that stood at the 
back of the stage, jumped up and down on 
it with all his weight and the power of his 
legs, smashing it to pieces. Swiftly he 
wrenched loose legs and put them into the 
hands of his fellows. 

The mob milled and wavered like cattle 
before a storm—then charged with a yell. 

Women went screaming out the door. 
Somebody began knocking candles out, and 
the forces collided in a dim light that pres- 
ently became solid darkness filled with curses 
in two languages, grunts, yells and the scrape 
and thud of fighting feet. 

Sam Lash, with a table ieg in one hand 
and a knife in the other, battered madly at 
a surging front of charging men more felt 
than seen. Sometimes his club thudded heav- 
ily on flesh, and sometimes it swung through 
empty air. Some one got under his guard, 

grabbed his ankle and threw him heavily 
on ely Lying flat, he kicked a man in 
the face, knocking him off the platform, and 
got up again. 

Clubs won the battle. Not a Mexican 
could get a foothold on the platform. Lead- 
ers’ went down with cracked heads, and fol- 
lowers tripped over them in the dark. It 
was a mob against an organization. 
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The Mexicans fell back, many of them 
running from the door. The mountain men 
charged with a yell and drove them all out 
into the street... . . 

The crowd scattered. 

The rest were all gone, but Sam Lash 
still hung around the door of the de- 
serted hall. He was bruised and felt him- 
self carefully all over in the dark, but found 
little blood and no broken bones. 

He knew it wasn’t safe for a gringo to go 
alone in the night now. Probably no one 
was killed or even badly cut, but there were 
a lot of sore Mexican heads in town. Look- 
ing around, he found a tall sombrero some 
Mexican had left behind in his hurry. He 
threw away his own hat and put on the tall 
one. In the dark he was as good a greaser 
as any. 

Restless and aimless, he prowled through 
narrow lanes between mud walls. Shadowy 
curs yapped at his heels. Yellow light looked 
at him through little striped windows. 
Under one of them a greaser tinkled a guitar 
and sang in a low voice. From a black 
patch of shadow Sam watched and saw 
the light go out, and bare arms and a face 
appear—saw lovers kiss, and turned away 
hating them. 

He couldn’t tinkle a guitar. He couldn't 
sing. He didn’t even know where she lived. 

What he wanted was somewhere behind 
thick walls and barred windows, protected 
from him by an ancient hatred. But he 
could see her in the dark and touch her, 
though she wasn’t there. The ghost of her 
hand was in his hand, and he still burned 
from the sudden willing pressure of her flesh. 


Chapter Five 


AULIN crawled out from under the plat- 
form when he felt sure the room was 
empty, and closed the heavy double doors. 
Gropingly he struck light and set a candle 
on the floor where it wouldn’t show. 
He brushed the dust off the knees of his 
checkerboard trousers and adjusted the col- 
lar of his coat and his wide black cravat. 


On his head he poised the pompous burden | 


of his beaver hat. Then he went to the 
keg, hesitantly eager as a lover to his girl, 
rocking it gently, and heard with brightening 
eye the splash of liquor. 

Filling a gourd cup, he sipped it and set 
it on the platform. Sitting beside it, he 
cuddled his fiddle and softly, sadly played. 
Every few minutes he paused to sip the 
cup, and when it was empty he paused to 
fill it with trembling, careful hands. 

At last the keg would give him no more, 
tilt it as he might. He tilted it too far and 
fell over on the floor with it, got up with 
difficulty and sat on it, feeling as though 
he sat on the corpse of his last friend. 

Baulin now was very drunk, and when he 
was drunk he was sad. For that matter, 
he was often sad when he was sober, but 
in a morose and sometimes a savage way. 
Drunk he was gloriously, expansively sad. 
He longed to weep and make sad music, 
and he longed for thousands to listen and 
weep with him. 

Baulin was an artist, and therefore all 
the sorrows of the world entered intc his 
soul when he was sad and drunk. 

Baulin did not want to go home, because 
that fat wench of a Soledad whom he had 
married in a misguided hour would be wait- 
ing for him with her temper up. He did 
not want to go home because inside of him 
all the sadness of unrequited love throbbed 
as a beautiful tune. He did not want to 
go home..... He wanted to utter the 
sadness of his soul in perfect music, and 
he wanted lovely women to listen and weep. 
Baulin did not want to.go home. He wanted 
to fiddle under a window and see a fair 
hand toss him a rose. 


Long-ago-in St. Louis, Baulin: had fiddled. |. 
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under a window, and a fair hand had tossed 
i What is memory but a 
cut that never heals? The result was a 
wide-hatted man twice his size hunting him 
with a gun, and Baulin taking sudden pas- 
sage on a wagon bound for the West. 

He was a man of art and love, but not of 
battle. Violence he could never face. There- 
fore Baulin, an artist, was an exile in a 
savage land where a violinist was a fiddler 
and his only use to make people dance. 
He played “Cucuracha” and “Turkey in the 
Straw” for his bread, while youths and 
maidens whirled in each other’s arms, and 
for the consolation of his inconsolable spirit 
he played Mozart to himself when he was 
drunk and alone. 

Leaving his dead friend the keg, Baulin 
fumbled his way to the door and went zig- 
zagging slowly down the street and into the 
plaza. He stopped and stood in the middle 
of it and lifted a bitter face to the stars, 
conscious of himself there as a lone and 
tragic figure, magnificent in his isolation 
though unsteady on his legs. 

Heavy walls black in shadow shut him in, 
and over them he saw dimly the awful sil- 
houette of endless mountains full of lions, 
bears and wild men who lived by ‘killing. 
The mountains of the blood of Christ, they 
called them, because they glowed so red 
when the sun set. 

Red they glowed when the sun set, as 
though all the blood of men and beasts 
who had died among them glistened wet on 
the teeth of their pointed peaks. Black they 
were now, and cold stars and black moun- 
tains chilled and shriveled his spirit. 

Not a foot or a voice stirred in the sleep- 
ing village. Baulin felt as lonely as the 
last man on a dying planet. He should 
have lived soft in the lap of a shining sing- 
ing city, where the bosoms of women bud- 
ded sweetly from the bodices of perfect 
gowns under the yellow eyes of many can- 
dles. Why had he not run east instead of 
west? What malign god had planted him 
here—a seed in a soil that could not nourish 
it? He was a wasted thing, for his youth 
was over; but his spirit was unconquered. 
He was ful! of the white fire of inspiration 
and corn whisky. .... He would play. 


E took off his hat and set it on the 
ground beside him, straightened his cra- 
vat, threw back his head, closed his eyes and 
played. His closed eyes saw the darkness 
punctured with faces. He felt it pregnant 
with the warmth of human response... . . 
Through to the end he played, nourishing a 
vision on a tune—then opened bewildered 
eyes on the silence and solitude of reality. 
A dog up an alley answered his music 
with a long doleful howl, and a coyote in 
the foothills took up the cry in a thin, weird 
voice—the voice of a subhuman world, sav- 
age and uncomprehending. Baulin stood a 
moment blinking away his dream. Then he 
picked up his hat and staggered on his way, 
drooping under the burden of his pity for 
himself. 

Led by habit, he trudged uncertainly up 
the road to his home. But he could not 
go home. Then where could he go? A 
man has to go somewhere... . . He saw 
a dim light in a window, and this signal 
of human presence stopped his feet and 
held his eyes. Somewhere in that house was 
another awake, and perhaps as lonely and 
miserable as he. Perhaps some girl had 
brought home from the dance a heart too 
full or too sore for sleep and sat beside 
a candle. With music he would reach her. 

Under the window he stopped and played. 
Absorbed in his playing, he forgot every- 
thing else. He escaped again through his 
fingers. His soul flew wailing away. He did 
not hear the window open, but he felt the 
cold splash of water on his bent neck, and 
heard a woman’s voice in shrill angry Span- 
ish. 


‘of hovering 
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“Run along home, you old drunk! It’s 
time to sleep!” 

It had happened before. He ought to have 
known better. None of the village girls 
would ever listen to his playing. Music was 
lost on these brown barbarians except when 
they could dance. What they wanted under 
their windows was not an artist but a lusty 
young buck. 

As he plodded on sober and damp, mop- 
ping the back of his neck, Baulin knew 
where he was going now. He knew that 
now his feet would carry him to the grave- 
yard. He did not know why, but always 
on his worst nights of misery and liquor, 
when all the living had scorned him, he had 
gone to serenade the dead. More than once 
he had spent the night among the tomb- 
stones, but generally compassionate peoncs 
came and carried him home. 


N the graveyard white wooden crosses 

stood in barren sand over bones buried 
under many rocks to keep wolves from dig- 
ging them up. Withered wreaths hung on 
a few of the crosses, and there was one 
grave new dug. 

Baulin knew that the air here was full 
presences. When younger he 
had gone around graveyards, he had crossed 
himself as he passed them, had dreaded to 
see filmy forms arise from the ground. But 
he was no longer afraid of death or of the 
dead. “It was only violence he feared. One 
who has failed in art and love belongs more 
to the dead than to the living. One who 
cannot make the living listen, still can play 
to the unprotesting dead..... Baulin 
knelt because his legs were now very un- 
steady, and played. 

He started when a hand fell on his shoul- 
der from behind. 

Terrified, he looked up into the face of a 
tall man who had followed him. By the 
sound of the man’s voice though he spoke 
in Spanish, he knew this was a gringo. In- 
credibly the gringo held out a palm contain- 
ing silver. He, Baulin, was being offered 
money to play a tune! 

And did he know where Lola Salazar 
lived? Certainly he knew where everybody 
lived, and if he did not know which room, 
still he knew what part of the house would 
contain the women. 

Could he play a tune under her window? 
He could play anything anywhere, but the 
trouble was he had lost the use of his legs. 
Once he was down, like a cow in a bog, he 
could not rise again. He tried but it was 
no use. 

Then the gringo knelt and took Baulin 
upon his back, seized him by both legs, 
lifted him, carried him away. 

Oh, what a mighty man was this! Baulin’s 
head was high in the air. Baulin had ac- 
quired the legs of a giant, and strode 
through the town seven feet tall. Baulin 
wanted to play a march of triumph, but 
he had to hold onto the gringo’s shirt to 
keep from falling, and so he only hummed 
as they went along, and dogs barked at this 
composite monster, marching for conquest. 


Chapter Six 


HREE squatted on their heels in the 

plaza and held pow-wow. “What I 
want to know,” said old Rube Thatcher, 
“is why this here outfit don’t hit the road. 
Aint we all been drunk and got sober again? 
Aint this coon lost beaver, hoss an’ shirt, 
buckin’ a greaser monte game? Aint we 
all sick of beans and chile and half froze for 
good red meat? Right now I'd swap a pile 
of tortillas a mile high for one good hump- 
rib. I reckoned this time to keep my dol- 
lars in my jeans and pull for the Missouri 
and set easy what years I got left. I didn’t 
do it, and it aint the first time I missed my 
chance. But there’s more beaver where that 
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come from, and this coon feels like travel- 
es" 

Lash drew lines on the ground with a 
stick and said nothing. Gullion talked for 
him. 

“Sam, here, has gone squamptious on a 
Mexican gal and wont pull out without her,” 
he explained. “He wants us to help him get 
her. After that ruction last night he can’t 
do no business with the family, an’ I reckon 
he couldn’t anyway. His only chance is to 
grab her an’ go, same as young Dick 
Wooton done in California last fall.” 

“Same as many a damn fool's done,” said 
Rube Thatcher, disgusted. “If Sam craves a 
woman, why don’t he buy him a squaw 
that’ll be some good to him, an’ trail along 
with him where he goes? What kin a man 
do with a Mexican woman? Ef he sticks 
with her, he jest goes greaser himself. Sam, 
here, aint gonna quit the mountains and 
turn bean-eater, is he? I can understand a 
man that pulls fer white country and mar- 
ries a white woman and builds a log house 
and eats hog an’ hominy, because that’s 
what we all come from. I’ve always fig- 
gered to do it sometime myself. I had a 
gal in Independence once—she’s either dead 
now, or a grandmother—and she was as 
slick a piece as a man could want. Ef I'd 
had sense enough to stick by her, I’d be 
settin’ on my own stoop right now, smokin’ 
a pipe and hearin’ pa’tridges whistle in a 
cornfield, and smellin’ hog jowl and greens 
a-cookin’. Now, that there’s something t’ 
eat, lemme tell you; but who the hell wants 
to burn his mouth on chile the rest of his 
life? A man had better keep goin’ till he 
gets rubbed out.” 


“ A LL that aint neither here nor there,” 
Gullion objected. 

“It’s both,” said Rube Thatcher with au- 
thority. “I aint lived in these mountains 
since the Rio Grande was a spring branch 
fer nothin’. I seen many a good man marry 
Mexican, and I aint seen one yit that wasn’t 
sorry. Them women do nothin’ but eat and 
holler like a guinea keet. And all their kids 
is jest as Mexican as they are. I mind Joe 
Thomas, that was as good a mountain man 
as ever set a float-stick, and he went loco 
over a brown gal in El Paso. Her family 
hated gringos, so he snatched her up in his 
saddle and ran to Socorro with her. I seen 
him there about six years later, settin’ in a 
barroom lookin’ sad and peaked as a molted 
rooster. He looked out the window kind of 
sorrowful. ‘Yander comes five goldarn 
greasers, he says. ‘Who air they?’ some- 
body asks. ‘My wife and the four kids,’ 
says Joe. Now mind me, Sam Lash, ef you 
git away with this gal, you'll be jest that 
sad. It'll be the end o’ your travels and 
the start o’ your sorrows. Who is the wom- 
an, anyway?” . 

“Old Solomon Salazar’s daughter.” 

“Phew!” Rube whistled in amazement. 
“That there’s worse and more of it. Ef it 
was some common wench with nothin’ to 
her name but a chile-pot and a ‘dobe shack, 
it wouldn’t be so bad. Her padre’d raise 
hell for a while, but a few hundred dol- 
lars would fix him. But these here Salazars 
are ricos. They probably got Indian in ’em 
same as all the rest, but they think they're 
fine people, and they’re proud as hell and 
wont look at money. They got here first 
and grabbed all the good land along the 
crick bottoms. Salazar and Miranda hold a 
Mexican grant to a lot of country across 
the mountains too. They own more land 
than they'll ever see, an’ more sheep than 
they ever counted. You can’t tell ‘em noth- 
in’, and they wont look at you when they 
ride by. A gringo is jest simply something 
they can’t see. I don’t believe Sam Lash 
kin git away with no such gal, but ef he 
does, he’s unlucky; that’s all I got to say. 
An’ s’posin’ he does git her, what’s he gonna 
do with her?” 
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| “He kin run her up to Bent’s Fort and 
marry her, can’t he?” Gullion argued. “It’s 
been done afore now plenty o’ times. No 
greasers is gonna follow very far north. 
They’re too skeered o’ Comanches.” 

“He kin marry her after a fashion, but it 
wont count for no marriage with her folks. 
An’ after he’s married her, then what’s he 
gonna do? There he’ll set with a woman 
on his hands and not a dollar to his name.” 

“He kin go’ on about his business and 
leave her there, can’t -he? Bent’s is al- 
ways littered up with squaws an’ such-like 
that’s been left there. He kin meet us on 
the Rayado and go south with us and come 
back, if he’s a mind to, before snow.” 

“First off, he’s gonna have one hell of a 
time gettin’ away; and ef he does, when he 
gits back, he’ll find the gal gone. An’ that 
wont be so bad fer him neither, only he 
wont never be able to show his head around 
Taos again without trouble, and it'll be just 
that much more they'll have ag’in’ all grin- 
gos. This is where we trade, and every 
ruction we have makes it harder. You 
young fellers went and raised a row last 
night at that baile and busted a couple of 
greasers wide open, and it cost us two hun- 
dred dollars to square it with the Alcalde. 
Now we run off with a gal on top o’ that. 
It wont do, I’m tellin’ ye.” 

“Oh, to hell with you!” Gullion was get- 
ting mad. “It’s all right fer you to talk 
that way. You got no more use fer a 
woman than a beaver has fer two tails.” 

“Another thing I aint got no use fer,” 
Rube broke in, rising and towering over 
them with a hand on a knife-handle, “is a 
bandy-legged little devil that’s always fer 
startin’ trouble! Why in hell are you so 
hot for this ruction, anyway? You don’t 
think yo’re gonna git the gal, do you? 
Yo’re jest one o’ them locoed galoots that’d 
be in the hoosegow ef there was any. You'd 
rather start trouble than not, jest to see hell 
pop. Yo’re the one that started that rib- 
ticklin’ spree last night, and I knowed you'd 
do it jest as sure as you took a drink and 
went there. You trail around after Sam 
Lash like a lost dog, and you aint never done 
him no good yit. There he sets not saying 
a word! He knows this here is a fool 
trick he’s up to. I thought maybe I could 
talk sense into him, but I see I can’t and I’m 
done!” 

He stood over them, a tower of scorn. 
He was their own hard strength looking 
down upon their woman-loving softness, 
despising it. Neither of them met his eye. 
Sam Lash looked at the ground. Gullion 
turned dark with rage under insult, and his 
fingers worked, but he made no move. He 
was afraid of old Rube. 

When Rube had gone, they got up and 
moseyed around. 

“T reckon you don’t want to travel like 
Rube says,” Gullion hazarded after a while. 

Sam shook his head. He could no more 
travel than if he had been tied to a tree. 

After a while they found Chabonard, and 
Gullion told him all about it too. He 
showed white teeth in a wide grin. He was 
always ready for that kind of thing. 

“Kin you git word to the gal?” he asked 
Sam. “Kin you git her out in the plaza?” 

Sam nodded. 

“All right. Jest after sunup tomorrow. 
We're pulling out then. All you got to do 
is pick her up and ride. We'll cover you 
with ten rifles. There wont be no trouble 
about it—leastways not on the go-off.” 


HE could not go. She would not go. 
Her whole life crowded around her and 
pulled her back. Walls that had held her 
ever since she was born would not let her 
go now. 

She was afraid to go, but more than she 
was afraid she was held back by every fa- 
miliar thing. The dove of the cottonwood 
tree pleaded with her to stay, and the very 
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pictures that hung on the wall pleaded with 
sad eyes and barred the way. 

Her memories were a load that weighed 
her down, too great for her to move. Every- 
thing safe and happy came back to her now. 
She saw herself a little girl romping wild 
with her brothers through long cool adobe 
rooms, pestering women at work in the 
kitchen, waiting eager for the opening of an 
earthen oven when sweet things were bak- 
ing, stealing brown sugar from the great 
dark storeroom, heavy with the smell of 
dried meat, chile, onions and coffee. She 
went again all in white like a little angel 
to be received into the arms of the church, 
to be promised eternal paradise by a just 
parent in return for obedience. She heard 
again solemn voices chanting mysteriously 
potent words, smelled the scented breath of 
divine presence, saw sacred candles pointing 
yellow fingers toward heaven..... She 
knelt trembling in her first confession and 
mumbled to God that she had stuck out her 
tongue behind her mother’s back after a 
scolding. And the divine forgiveness de- 
scended upon her real and sweet as a kiss, 
and she went forth pure and good. 


we came all these days now to plague 
her, and what had they to do with her 

She was going. She was not go- 
She was going to her first dance 
again in her first dress that fell below her 
knees. For the first time, with a tingle that 
ran to her toes, she felt the eyes of men 
upon her, and she chose Tircio because he 
was a golden head among black ones. When 
the dance was nearly over, two old men 
caught her, as was the custom, and carried 
her around the hall on a chariot of crossed 
hands and would not let her out of chan- 
cery until her parents had promised to give 
a dance in her honor. After that there were 
many dances, and she was a good dancer 
and loved to dance. The rhythm of all her 
dances held her now as a thread she could 
not break, and the hands and arms of all 
the men she had danced with were upon 
her. 

She had not slept until near morning, and 
then she dreamed horribly again, for the 
third time within a month, of flying and 
falling and of blood. That was why she 
could not put away all these figures and 
faces of things she had thought forgotten 
that came and surrounded her now, and held 
her in chancery and would not let her go. 
And yet hands were upon her pulling her 
away too—hands that had reached up out 
of the dark to claim her when she went to 
the window to send old Baulin home, 
hands that had come back next night with 
a message. And she had promised. But 
she could not go. That was sure. Every- 
thing that belonged to her and everything 
she belonged to was here. To go was sin, 
and even to think of going was madness. 
Her father and mother looked at her now 
with sad, suffering eyes. She could not see 
them frown. She could not hear them scold. 
If only some one had found out and come 
to stop her it would be easier; but only 
patient pleading ghosts of days came to 
stop her, and she could not fight them off. 

And yet she had made a bundle and stood 
ready to go, and there was still time. A 
foolish verso kept running through her mind 
—an old verso she had heard: 


going ? 


I don’t want to go; 
I don’t want to stay— 
Nor that you leave me here, 
Nor take me away. 


She wished her gringo would suddenly 
burst into the room with his awful gun 
and his knife, and his bright blue fearless 
eyes, and seize her and drag her away, and 
she would not care if he hurt her. She 
wished her father would come, stern and 
terrible, and forbid her to go, lock her up, 
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beat her, even. She wished to God some 
one, with more strength of arm and heart 
than she, would take off her back the un- 
endurable burden of deciding her destiny. 

She. wished even that Ambrosio would 
come, not tinkling and singing, but with a 
naked blade to fight for her. She did not 
belong to Ambrosio, but an Ambrosio ter- 
rible and resolute might have held her, and 
she wanted something to hold her. 

She did not belong to Ambrosio. She 
belonged to the gringo, and solely because 
his hand upon her had stirred her as had 
no other. She did not belong to Ambrosio, 
but she belonged to his life..... It was 
not right for her to run away into the 
mountains with a strange wild man. It was 
right for her to sit and wait and in due 
course be married, with little girls in white 
walking behind her, and a robed priest 
standing over her as she knelt in the church. 
It was right for her to live easily in a 
great house and have many babies and grow 
fat on chocolate, idleness and wine, while 
Ambrosio went in search of youth and slen- 
derness. 

It was right that she should stay—but 
her feet carried her softly out of the room, 
and her eyes were alert for any that might 
stop her. 


HE plaza this early was almost empty. 

Doors were closed, and a few plumes 
of early smoke showed where servants were 
astir. 

Houses laid down long angular shadows 

on one side of the square, and on the other 
slanting sunlight picked out shining particles 
of mica in yellow earthen walls. A wood- 
vender trudged behind three gray burros 
ambling under enormous loads of yellow 
pitch-pine, and an Indian woman walked se- 
dately with a red bundle on her head, her 
soft-shod feet caressing the earth in careful 
steps. 
Lola had never seen the plaza so empty, 
so early. She felt as though she had 
emerged upon a strange world. She walked 
with difficulty, not daring to turn her head, 
imagining eyes behind every door and win- 
dow, expecting to jump at the touch of a 
hand or the sound of a voice. 

She did not believe even now that she was 
going, but her feet carried her to the cor- 
ner opposite the church, and she stood there 
with weak knees, feeling that in another 
minute she would sit down and weep. 

A party of buckskinned men, with long 
rifles across their saddle-bows, driving pack- 
mules before them, rode past her and looked 
at her with the bright hard eyes of the 
ruthless and alert. Their looks pricked her 
skin like knives. They stopped on the op- 
posite corner, and made jokes and laughed. 

Her man came riding a little behind them. 

He rode a tall, square-built glossy roan 
that fought the bit. ._He held his mount to a 
jog and sat straight and easy in his saddle 
like a man out for a morning ride. 

His eyes were unwavering upon her, and 
as he came closer, she could see nothing but 
the bright devouring excitement of his blue 
eyes. 

He rode as though he would ride by, 
then suddenly spun his horse and stopped. 

. . She felt his arm about her, felt her- 
self lifted, felt the sudden powerful spring 
of the horse under spur.... . 

Over his shoulder she saw the wood-ven- 
der running, heard a shout, saw the others 
close in across the road, barring the way 
with rifles ready..... 

Hoofs drummed in her ears; wind tore 
at her flying hair; and her frightened mouth 
tasted the buckskin of his shirt. 


The next installment in Harvey 
Fergusson’s splendid romance of 
the old West is even more engaging. 
Be sure to look for it in our forth- 
coming August issue. — 
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on teeth. 
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combat it effectively, a new way in tooth 
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the special film-removing dentifrice 
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teeth, you will feel a film; a slippery 
sort of coating. Ordinary brushing does 
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leading dental opinion, teeth look dingy 
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THE ROVING 


(Continued from 


“He sent an invitation to come to his 
table,” said the girl, “and then this evening, 
he came and talked.” 

“To you?” 

Krysanthia Peresoff laughed, but did not 
take her eyes from the rushing tide below. 

“Well!” 

He glanced again forward and saw the 
tall figure of Captain Musker, who was re- 


| lieving the regular commander of the So- 


nambula, looking intently in their direction. 
It seemed to Edward Priestley Plumtre 
Brownlow that the sinister tentacles of the 
business and executive world were not so 
far away, after all. Mr. Faulkner, the 
elderly manager of the department, had 
warned him that the ship’s captain was su- 
preme, “and our policy is to coéperate at all 
times, Mr. Brownlow.” 

Smooth words. Edward P. did not see 
himself codperating with that austere figure, 
who remained motionless on the otherwise 
empty deck. He turned hurriedly to Kry- 


santhia. “You want me to go?” 
“Oh, no. But it’s very late. Perhaps—” 
“Tll go. Shall see you tomorrow? 


Here in the same place?” 

“Yes, I shall be here, of course. Be care- 
ful!” 

He had raised her hand to his lips, had 
kissed it with trembling, panic-stricken in- 
tensity, and started off along the deck 
towards the enigmatic figure in the distance. 

But when he reached his destination, which 
was the entrance hall, he did not know what 
to do. Captain Musker, at all times in com- 
mand of his ship, had no intention of put- 
ting himself in a false position with a young 
squirt from the office. He said nothing. He 
did nothing. His steady pale eyes, in a face 
resembling those of ecclesiastical statesmen of 
Seventeenth Century Europe, never wavered. 
He did not look at the young man, but per- 
mitted him to pass, to hesitate and then to 
proceed to the forward rail. 

And leaning over there, the freshening 
breeze on his hot face, Edward P. recovered 
his scornful coolness. Nothing had happened. 
It was none of Captain Musker’s business 
what a chap said to a passenger. Stood 
there like a stone image. Waiting to be co- 
éperated with, no doubt. Well! He turned 
with a start as some one touched him on the 
shoulder. A bell-hop stood at his elbow. 

“The Captain wants to see you in his 
room, Mister.” 

Mister! Even Edward P. knew the boy 
wouldn’t have called a passenger that. As 
he climbed a ladder bearing a blunt warn- 
ing “No Admittance,” he had the feeling 
again of being no more than an underling in 
an office. 

“Tt’s usual to knock, I may mention,” said 
Captain Musker, over his shoulder. 


HE sat at his desk in a room of polished 
mahogany and sumptuous white enamel 
paneling. There were portraits of women in 
frames on the desk. . They seemed to gaze 
at the young man in silent astonishment and 
contempt at his bungling audacity. 

Captain Musker continued to look over 
his shoulder. His formidable composure re- 
mained unbroken as his gaze, beginning at 
the young man’s feet, finally rested on his 
tormented, scornful face. Then he turned 
and went on with his writing. 

Edward P. made an attempt to speak. He 
passed his tongue over dry lips and looked 
round for some familiar human belongings. 
There was nothing of the kind in the place 
save those portraits of women, whose faces 
above the green-shaded desk-lamp stared 
out, white and scandalized, at the interloper. 

“You wished to see me?” he got out at 
last. 

“See you? Well, naturally. Quite a show 
you are putting on this evening.” 


— 
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“T don’t quite appreciate—” he began, and 
waited, pondering, as the Captain swung 
round. 

“You’re a fast worker,” remarked the 
Captain, throwing one leg over the other. 
“Care for a word of advice?” 

“_what difference it makes,” Edward P. 
concluded his reply doggedly. 

“I know you haven’t been to sea before, 
Mr.—er, Mr.”—the Captain glanced at a 
paper on his desk—“Brownlow; but you 
must have noticed that I asked you a 
question.” 

Edward P. was aware of a sudden, swiftly 
passing blaze of disgust for the whole scheme 
of modern industrial civilization, which 
forced him into situations like this. He de- 
tected in Captain Musker’s manner the same 
underbred, contemptuous animosity toward 
him which had distinguished his employers 
ashore. 

“Oh, yes,” he said loudly. He found him- 
self looking at a barometer, whose needle 
pointed to “Fair.” Captain Musker, tapping 
a pencil end-on upon his desk, studied his 
new supercargo for a moment before say- 
ing in his even, competent monotone: 

“Weil, I don’t regard entertaining lady 
passengers as one of your duties, Mr. 


Brownlow. I'll attend to that myself, if it’s 
all the same to you. Especially suite-pas- 
senge-s. That’s all.” 


Edward P. was surprised to hear his own 
voice saying that if a lady preferred his 
society, he would probably continue to let 
her have it. 

“Is that so? Well, I suppose you know 
what you are here for. I don’t. Leave the 
door where it is, Mr—er—Brownlow. And 
think it over.” 


HOSE on board the Sonambula who 

were familiar with Captain Musker’s 
seignorial attitude toward women, were sur- 
prised to observe that in this case he did 
nothing. He kept away from Krysanthia 
Peresoff’s corner of the promenade deck. 
He said not a word more to young Mr. 
Brownlow. The Sonambula, sailing rapidly 
toward Havana, carried the usual cargo of 
gossip. Lying horizontal in deck-chairs, from 
which drooped and swung enormous square 
bags of tapestried design and Oriental metal- 
work, numerous wealthy women read new 
novels, knitted woolen sweaters and dis- 
cussed the Peresoffs without knowing more 
than the deck steward could glean from a 
conversation relayed from the purser’s office. 
They also discussed Captain Musker, ap- 
provingly, until he began to spend con- 
siderable time beside Carmelita Agramonte, 
a dancer who had been engaged by the 
Casino at Havana. 

The fact was Captain Musker, in offering 
advice to Edward P. Brownlow, had been 
sincere and disinterested. He had never any 
intention of meddling with the Peresoffs. 
He was afraid of them. He knew some- 
thing of Esteban Loyola Peresoff’s career 
as a Central American capitalist and diplo- 
mat. Captain Musker never interfered with 
that kind of passenger. Moreover, Krysanthia 
was not his style. She was a Greek. She 
was a woman, if he knew anything, who 
would make trouble. Her husband might 
be much older than she was, but he was 
wealthy and crazy about her. Captain 
McBride of the Jocotan had told him 
about the Peresoffs. Captain Musker found 
his conclusions verified by noting Krysan- 
thia’s technique with that green flipper from 
the office. Transparent vamping, committing 
herself to nothing, amusing herself for a 
few days. The stylish, supple figure of 
Sefiorita Agramonte, with the promise of an 
exclusive divers‘on in Havana, made Captain 
Musker dismiss the whole business from his 
mind. 
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To the rest of the ship the seclusion of 
Sefior Peresoff was the principal subject of 
conjecture. It formed a somber background 
to the comedy of that nice boy making a 
fool ‘of himself over a middle-aged, foreign, 
married woman. There was nothing actually 
mysterious in an elderly man, recovering 
from a touch of neuritis, keeping to his 
room for a few days, but the owners of 
the big tapestry hold-alls gabbled just the 
same. They were skeptical of Krysanthia’s 
devotion to that invisible husband. They 
formulated the well-tried theory that women 
from the Mediterranean po: some sort 
of magic art, by which Northern men are 
bewitched into an infatuated fidelity, for- 
getting their duty to themselves and to the 
women of their own race. They were con- 
vinced that if Mr. Peresoff knew what was 
going on, something interesting would happen. 


EVERTHELESS, Krysanthia, emerging, 

as the ship ran south, in garments of dis- 
tracting modishness, seemed unaware of im- 
pending doom. She was oblivious of the cold 
glances directed at her over the edges of 
realistic novels. In her own way, which was 
the latest Parisian innovation shot by a 
curious touch of barbaric splendor, she was 
the best-dressed woman on the Sonambula, 
just as Carmelita Agramonte was the best 
half-dressed woman at dinner every night. 
Krysanthia never went downstairs to eat. 
Sometimes the steward arranged a meal of 
delicate fruits and coffee on a card-table by 
her deck-chair, and Edward P. would be in 
attendance, crouched as though in a fever 
of leashed desire, rarely breaking an el- 
oquent silence, as though he wore an in- 
visible muzzle—so the deck-steward, talking 
to the stewardess in the lower port alleyway, 
described the affair going on on deck. 

“Like a dog watchin’ his mistress,” he 
remarked, looking at his toothpick sagely. 

“Go on with you, you and your mis- 
tresses,” urged the lady with scorn. 

“Fairly eatin’ out of her hand,” he went 
on, nodding. “What I want to know is, 
how he gets away with it, with a husband 
just inside the door, as you may say.” 

“Why don’t you ask her? You seem 
friendly enough, I must say. She talks to 
you as much as she does to that boy.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the startled deck- 
steward. “Didn’t I say she had taste, that 
girl? She’s seen a lot, I may tell you, Miss 
Wicks.” 

“IT don’t need to be told that,” muttered 
Miss Wicks with subtle innuendo. “I'll say 
she’s clever. 

“Max,” she went on to a man with an 
old scar on his swart face, “Max, we're 
talking about your party in Suite F. What’s 
the husband doing these days?” 

“He’s gettin’ better,” said Max. He was 
the only authority on Sefor Peresoff, but 
it was difficult to get him to give any in- 
formation. Max had been a valet, and had 
curious old-fashioned ideas concerning his 
employers’ affairs. He coughed and passed 
along to the kitchens. 

Max might have told them that Esteban 
Loyola Peresoff not only knew what was 
going on. He had alluded to it in French, 
which Max understood, to his wife. 

“Why do you not let him alone?” he 
had inquired. “There will be a suicide on 
your hands.” 

“No, he is not one to destroy himself,” 
she had replied calmly. “He looks to enjoy 
himself, I think.” 

But to Edward Priestley Plumtre Brown- 
low, Krysanthia Peresoff maintained an air 
of being the courageous victim of cruel cir- 
cumstances. Only a woman could have seen 
through the infinitely fine shades of voice and 
phrase by which she built up in the young 
man’s mind this imaginary situation. She 
built it up firmly with the illusion that he 
must be at all costs prudent, for her sake, 
since people would misunderstand. 
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“People very easy misunderstand a woman 
like me, I guess,” she told him. 

“You don’t understand me,” he muttered, 
staring at the horizon. She touched his hand 
as though accidentally, but he felt the light 
pressure. 

“Well, there’s nothing to do but go on 
and live, I guess,” she said. “Will you take 
me ashore in Havana, if—you know? I'll 
let you know if I can come.” 

He made an impetuous movement, but 
she brought him up standing. She smiled 
at once. 

“I've told you so many times you ought 
not to do that. Not on the ship, I mean.” 

He remained motionless, brooding over 
her, his breath coming hard, his mind 
clouded with the emotions evoked by her 
husky and amorous voice. 

“If we go on shore, in Havana, then,” 
he said, very low, “will it be different ?” 

“S-sh! I don’t promise. I can’t. But 
if I have time—” 

“Yes, you can!” he broke out. “You 
can if you really want to. I say you’ve got 
to promise me now. I wont let you—” 

With a sudden movement he swung her 
around the corner abaft the suites, where 
there was a stairway to the upper deck. 
She had never permitted herself to be taken 
away from the familiar corner. Now she 
no longer resisted, as though she were con- 
fident after all in her own resources, able 
to manage her own destiny. 

Key West was away on the beam. The 
night was impregnated with stars and the 
remote pallor of the Milky Way. .From the 
radio-office came a staccato hiss and a faint 
whirr of machinery as a message fled out 
into luminous darkness. As he stood with 
Krysanthia Peresoff by the rail between the 
lifeboats, unseen even by the occupants of 
discreet deck-chairs beyond, the moment was 
for him one of exultation. He was flooded 
with that supreme felicity and pride which 
overwhelms the young man who feels a 
woman for the first time yielding to his 
masculine power. In a trance he crushed 
the bright painted lips to his own. 

She did not look at him. Her senses 
were alert, but it passed through her sinuous 
Hellenic mind how extraordinary were men, 
who cared nothing for a woman but only 
for women. This boy, who knew no more 
of her mind and spirit than of anything 
else in the world, clutching at her, holding 
her as though he’d bought her in a shop. 

“We must be careful,” she whispered. “Not 
now. Tomorrow, yes! That’s it. I must 
go, I guess. Yes. I'll come back. Wait for 
me. That’s right.” 

And before he could emerge from the 
swooning delight of her lips, she was gone. 


E walked forward among the discreet 

chairs and soughing ventilator cowls. 
Ahead was the bridge. He could see the 
commander’s windows open and bright lights 
sending beams across the gangways. Al- 
most before he realized it, he was close to 
one of the windows. The voluptuous arms 
and shoulders of Carmelita Agramonte be- 
came visible as she threw back her head and 
laughed at a remark Captain Musker, stand- 
ing near the doorway, smoking a cigar, had 
made in his imperfect Spanish. 

The young man walked to and fro for 
a long time, absorbed in the thought of 
Krysanthia’s return. He felt proud of his 
resolution. That, after all, was the way to 
do it: take charge. Stand no nonsense. 
She had promised. The glimpse of the danc- 
er in the commander’s cabin gave a touch 
of sophistication to his thoughts. He did 
not know that Captain Musker and the lady 
understood each other thoroughly. They 
also understood the situation. The very 
ring of her laughter, the commander’s easy 
pose as he stood with one foot on the pol- 
ished brass step of his doorway, showed 
how little they had to fear from the world’s 
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censorious consideration. And presently, as 
the young man walked to and fro, the 
dancer came out, stood by the rail with 
the Captain for a few moments and then, 
flinging her cigarette into the sea, bade him 
a good-night in which cordiality and mock- 
ery blended with anticipation of the morrow. 

Not for Edward P. was that suave ac- 
cepiance of world and flesh as components 
of a civilized scheme of existence. Why 
did she not come? Couple by couple, as the 
lights vanished forward and aft and the 
night wore on, the chairs emptied, so that 
at last he was alone, slinking among shadows 
and harassed by the stealthy hiss of the 
radio. Then he went down, catching a 
glimpse of the slim oval of the vessel’s 
shape slipping through the darkling tideway 
of the sea. A form reclined in her chair in 
the darkness, and his heart leaped. He ad- 
vanced silently to join her. And a man’s 
slow deep voice sent a spasm of terror, raw 
terror, through him, such as he would have 
felt had the ship suddenly turned over upon 
him. 

“A very beautiful night, is it not?” said 
the voice, and the young man made an effort. 

“Very. I have been enjoying it up—up 
on the—the top.” 

“With my wife. Yes, so I surmised. She 
is tired and begs to be excused. We are 
making an excursion in Havana for a couple 
of days to visit an old friend at Vedado. 
The warm weather has improved my health, 
I am glad to say. It is a most beautiful 
night. You are disappointed, I can see.” 

The flare of a match showed to the stupe- 
fied young man a broad, fleshy face with a 
bristling black mustache over a strong mouth 
holding a cigar in huge gold-filled teeth. The 
flare vanished, but the powerful masculine 
perfume of a perfecto seemed to hold in 
its convolutions the solid personality of 
Esteban Loyola Peresoff. 


ND out of the trance, in which he felt 

himself suspended, Edward P. heard his 
companion talking, in a low, modulated 
voice. The cigar glowed with a sudden wax- 
ing of brilliance, as though to emphasize 
the words coming through the darkness, as 
though it were the actual intelligence be- 
hind that unemotional voice. 

Edward Priestley Plumtre Brownlow lay 
motionless in the chair in which he had 
made love, his face a mask of pallor, as 
though he had died and a satirical spirit 
were interrogating his corpse. He was aware 
of what his companion said, as one recalls 
a dream. His own personality seemed to 
be dissolving. .... He listened. The voice 
went on: 

Pe a So that, you see, was how we 
came to meet. Romantic, you think, no 
doubt. An exile, returning to purchase arms 
and ammunition to defend his adopted 
country from the revolutionaries, meets a 
beautiful girl of his own race in prison for 
stabbing an Ottoman officer. More romantic 
than that, even. The general with whom I 
was to do business, had designs. He admired 
her. To snatch a sword from a drunken 
fool’s hand and drive it through his fore- 
arm takes courage and strength. She is 
very strong, you know. She is marvelously 
passionate. You doubt this, I dare say. You 
do not know much about women. You do 
not know much about anything. I am go- 
ing to tell you a little. .... 

“Well, was that all, you say? No, it 
was only the beginning. He had designs. 
I had to get her away, buy her, if you 
like. She was able to escape to Paris. I 
joined her there. Was that all? Oh, no. 
She did not wish to marry me then. She 
would have left me if she had had any 
money. Of course to you that sounds like 
the end. It was only the beginning. Women 
are like that. Those that are any good 
have to be captured. Now you—you think 
you can pick them up like newspapers in 
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+ Readies remains young only while there are new things in the world 
to see, do and experience. The joyous enthusiasm for life which is 
youth’s most salient characteristic is due to the zest of personal discovery. 
The man who has become so used to his environment that he is indifferent 
to it, who is no longer eager to start upon his everyday activities, who feels 
that there is nothing new under the sun, says to himself “I am growing 
old; I do not enjoy life as I once did.” 


As a matter of fact, it requires no miracle for him to recapture the 
exhilarating fascination he once found daily in a hundred different ways. 
While his world was as yet unexplored, his interest in it was always alive. 
What he needs now are unfamiliar worlds to refresh his jaded senses. He 
should expose himself to the surprises of the unknown. And this is today, 
with the aid of a. comfortable Pullman car or a luxurious steamship, an 
extremely simple matter. 


The man who travels is forever young. It is impossible for him to 
become mentally threadbare. A latitude or longitude not crossed before 
brings him to a land he discovers for himself, a race of people with modes 
of living and ideas at variance with his own. He is stimulated again and 
again by the novelties of his existence. 


Romance and recreation greet the traveler at every turn in his path. 
The sort of daydreams which keep the imagination of youth alive come 
back to him. He leaves far behind him discouragements, business perplex- 
ities and everything that is commonplace. He becomes an optimist and he 
remains one after he has returned home. His point of view is permanently 
changed for the better. The world takes on a new and more alluring aspect. 


For him there is no such thing as “the rut of old age.” He does not 
know its meaning let alone find himself in it. He is ready to meet any 
situation with the ardent enthusiasm, the vim and vigor of energetic youth. 


He is a carefree adventurer and an explorer and though he may be forty 
or seventy life still holds for him as many golden moments as when he 


was twenty. 
The traveler has discovered the secret of perpetual youth. 
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a train. Only discarded ones! First, you 
must know you have found something good, 
unusual, suited to yourself. But of course 
you don’t understand that. You wish to 
amuse yourself, nothing more. 

“No, she wished to leave me. An officer 
of the Carabinieri had been kindness itself 
on her journey to Paris. However, he saw 
at once that he had nothing but trouble 
before him, and he disappeared. So we 
Were married. Eight years ago. Well, and 
here we are.” 

The full, inexorable voice rolled on 
through the night. Slowly the young man’s 
nerves calmed to their normal tempo. After 
all, nothing had happened. He became in- 
terested. Esteban Loyola Peresoff smoked 
cigar after cigar, telling without bitterness 
the tale of his experiences, his adventures 
of the soul. 

“You think, of course, of shame when 
there is difficulty with a woman. Many 
people do. They have the idea that they 
themselves are clear of all dishonor, and 
the women they love of absolutely perfect 
virtue. You think that, eh? Well, it is 
not really the truth. Men—and women-~are 
human. Love is always imperfect. Have 
you ever seen a silversmith working on a 
vase? Hammer, hammer, for days. Many 
thousands of little blows, strain and tension, 
to make the thing beautiful and valuable. 
You have not thought of that, I see. You 
think you can go into a shop and say: ‘I 
wish for one high class love-affair, please. 
How much?’ Or you even think you can 
come on a ship and see a woman and say: 
‘That’s very nice, I'll take it.’ Oh, yes, 
many people think it as easy as that. 

“And you think, how can a man leave a 
precious possession without guarding it? 
Well, I will tell you. He can do it because 
when a man and a woman have lived to- 
gether and fought and loved and endured sor- 
rows together, they become each the owner 
of the other. No matter how far she may 
run she will come back. She is no use to an- 
other man. All he sees is the face, the form, 
the image of something in his own roving 
heart. That is what you have—a roving 
heart. I heard you while I was in my bed. 
I liked your voice. I thought to myself, ex- 
cept that he is getting foolish over Krysan- 
thia, that isa good young man. My wife, she 
told me you were very nice. She likes young 
fellows. All women of her age do. Our 
children died. It is natural, if you have 
not children, to like the young. It is ma- 
ternity, and something else. Perhaps it too 
is the roving heart.” 


DWARD BROWNLOW became aware 

that he was very stiff with remaining so 
long without moving. He became aware of 
something happening about him. He could 
see his companion beneath heavy rugs, in 
the first ghostly pallor of the dawn, lighting 
a fresh cigar. He moved painfully and stood 
up. Esteban Loyola Peresoff stretched out 
a thick steady arm, the hand covered with 
black hairs. He pointed ahead. 

“There! We shall arrive in an hour or 
two. If you come to Central America, come 
and see me. I have influence. Now, how- 
ever, you will find Havana an agreeable 
city. Yes, I remember when I was a young 
man, my father sent me to Paris and I 
stopped on the way in Havana. Just now 
it will suit you. I am too old. I have no 
longer a roving heart!” 

He smiled, and begging assistance to rise, 
showed the young man where a magical 
city was rising out of the jade and opal 
sea. It was a city strung with a diamond 
necklace and crowned with domes and 
towers against the lifting dawn. And a great 
beam from the Morro swung round upon it 
and made it seem sentient and alive, allur- 
ing and mysterious, as though it . bore 
within its borders some soothing solace for 





restless roving hearts. 
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Round the World. From Boston and New York there 


are fortnightly sailings for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California. 
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From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly sailings for Boston and 


New York. 


For complete = wre communicate with any 


ticket or tourist agent, or 


32 Broad eu New York 101 Bourse Building 
Fifth Ave and 25 Broadway, New York 514 W. Sixth Street 
1018 Bessemer b «eo ttsburgh, Pa Dime Bank Building 
177 State Street . . . .. Posse} ass. 110 South Dearborn 
‘ash. Robert Dollar 


1519 RailroadAve.So. . Seattle, 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


- s Philadelphia, Pa. 
- Los es, > 

. 246.40 Detroit 
Street . Chicago, UL 
Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ride the new $7,000,000 


Str. Greater Detroit 
Str. Greater Buffalo 


—the largest and most lux- 
urious of their type in the 
world—and their sister ships, the 
swiftest that sail the Great es, 


Vacation at 


MACKINAC ISLAND 
“The Summer Wonderland”’ 


Coane from Chicago or Detroit 
via the fast D & C boats is this scenic 
wonderland. Here days are warm, 
and nights refreshingly cool. Here 
unspoiled natural scenery, virgin for- 
ests, historic points of interest will allure 

ou. Golf, tennis, horseback riding, boat- 

g, fishing, and countless other recreations. 


View the illuminated 
NIAGARA FALLS 


—now more interesting and beautiful than 
ever with the billion candle-power multi- 
colored lights playing on thefallseverynight. 


Utmost in Luxury Aboard 


First class accommodations exclu- 
sively. All water sterilized. Autos 
carried. Radio and movi ictures 
on both the Buffalo and the Mackinac 
Divisions. On the Mackinac Division 





The words were inaudible to John, as he 
knew they were intended to be. He saw 
Junior raise his head and nod as was his 
habit when impressed, and come walking 
down the hall, slowly, his hands still be- 
hind him. John realized then, for the first 
time, that his son was already an old man; 
and that Junior in a very few years would 
be facing that with which he himself was 
confronted now. He wondered if life had 
given Junior courage and fortitude to meet 
it. The thought that perhaps it hadn’t, wor- 
ried him. At sixty he himself would not 
| have been prepared. 


UNIOR said, “Hello, Dad;” and John 

Duncan, returning the greeting with a 
smile, noted the assumed heartiness of his 
son’s tone. 

“What made you come so early?” he 
asked. “Aren’t you afraid that Phelps will 
wreck the bank while you’re away?” 

Phelps was Junior’s able and efficient 
cashier. 

“IT guess he can handle it for one after- 
noon,” Junior replied seriously. 

“You don’t mean that you’re going to 
| stay here all afternoon?” John asked in 
mock consternation. 

Junior’s eyes flitted about the room as if 
to avoid his father’s gaze. 

“Yes—I’m going to stay. The children 
will be over after a bit.” 

“Ruth too?” John asked. Ruth was 
Junior’s youngest, also John’s youngest 
grandchild, although Junior had married 
nearly five years before his two sisters, 
whose children were all settled, long ago, 
in homes of their own. Margaret, John’s 
oldest great-grandchild, was in her last year 
of high school. She was only three years 
younger than her aunt Ruth. - Georgia, her 
grandmother, had eloped with her lover to 
Yonkers, where John had overtaken them 
and brought them back for a home wedding. 
He had always wondered what he had said 
or done to make his oldest daughter think 
that an elopement was necessary. The mar- 
riage had turned out well, as had that of 
Jeanette, his younger daughter. The only 
one that worried John was his son’s. In 
the presence of Irene, Junior’s wife, he had 
always felt helpless and ill at ease. Irene 
was one of those excessively efficient women 





there is also dancing, with hostess in 
charge, afternoon teas, bridge, golf, 
horseshoe pit etc. Tickets on this Di- 
vision limited to sleeping accommodations. 


Round Trip Fares between 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... $G&O 


*MACKINAC ISLAND and $ 
CHICAGO or DETROIT... °3O 


*BUFFALO‘and CHICAGO. $79 





One Way Round 
#{CLEVELANDand DETrorr $3,590 $ 6.00 
{BUFFALO and Detroit. $6.00 *11.00 
*Berth and meals included. tBerth and meals extra 


who seemed to regard their homes as an 
assembling plant for their ambitions. 

“Yes, Ruth too,” his son replied. “She 
ought to be here by three-thirty at the 
latest.” 

Ruth was attending classes at Columbia. 
She was John’s favorite grandchild—not 
merely because she bore the name of his 
own Ruth gone these twenty years, but be- 
cause she was so very like her. John loved 
to watch her radiant and impulsive ways. 
He’d chuckle to himself as he noted how 
every gesture, trick and mannerism had 
been handed down to her from that other 
Ruth. When she came into the house, the 
weight of the decades seemed to slip from 
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For Reservations ot fare t - ? 
mation, address E. eo lustrated 
Gen, Pass. Agt., Dept. 10, Detroit, booklet 
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his shoulders. Sunlight, warmth and spring- 
tide enveloped him. The big rooms rang to 
the ceilings with laughter, as though echoes 
that had long been held imprisoned were 
suddenly released to provide one last echo 
of youth. 

“Sit down, son,” he said, pointing to a 
chair beside the bed. “I want to talk with 
you a few minutes.” 


H®= noted that Junior eased himself into 
the seat as if the chair were fragile. 
“You had better not talk—much, Dad,” 
he replied. 
“Why not? Il have had my last say, 
soon—I’m sorry I put it so crudely,” he 








Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


added hastily as he saw his son wince. He 
paused. “There’s a million coming to you 
as your share of my estate—” 


THE SHINING DOOR 
(Continued from page 79) 


Junior interrupted him with a protesting 
hand. 

“Don’t let us speak of money at a—a 
time like this.” 

John frowned. 

“What’s the matter with the time?” he 
wanted to know. “Why don’t you slack 
up a little? That’s what I want to talk 
with you about. You must have at least 
two million in your own right.” 

“I suppose I have,” Junior admitted. 

“Well, then, what’s the rush, son?” 

“There isn’t any—I guess,” the other re- 
plied vaguely. 

“Trene driving you?” John asked. 

His son looked at the floor. 

“Why, no, Dad. Irene’s not—driving me.” 

Father and son’s eyes met, each groping 
the labyrinth of human emotions and de- 
sires for some path where they might walk 
arm in arm. Even death was powerless be- 
fore the bulwark of Duncan loyalty. 

“I was wondering,” John said. 

He longed to stretch out his hand and 
touch the cheek of this stooped and gray- 
haired man who was his son. But in the 
face of death, love must be held in abey- 
ance lest those left behind suffer too keenly 
from the remembrance of it. No one knew 
better than he the devastating power of 
loving too well, and then losing. 

He heard steps in the hall, and saw 
Junior rise with the unmistakable signs of 
relief at the interruption. 

“It’s the children,” he said, and stepped 
quickly from the room. 

John glanced at the door. He saw there 
the reflection of the hall full of people, 
blurred by movement and color. He made 
out his daughter Georgia, and one or two of 
the children, but most of the figures were 
dimmed by distance and motion. Georgia 
was leading little Billy, her youngest grand- 
child, by the hand, admonishing him to 
quiet with her finger on her lip. All were 
dwarfed by remoteness, but as they came 
down the hall, each figure grew larger and 
larger. It seemed to John as if time had 
suddenly rolled back her scroll, and he were 
watching again the unfolding of the years, 
step by step. 


| by Billy’s childish treble was the first 
to greet him as they filed into the room. 

“Hello, Grampa-grapes!” he piped up. He 
was still unable to grapple with the word 
great-grand father. 

“Good afternoon, William the Conqueror,” 
John Duncan said, as the child ran to his 
side and climbed up on the bed before his 
grandmother could stop him. 

John saw his son and daughter exchange 
glances, and the look in Georgia’s eyes as 
she said: “Why, Dad, you’re looking splen- 
did!” 

“I’m feeling fine,’ John replied; and in 
truth he was. He felt curiously light and 
free. 

He glanced about the room full of people. 
All of these men and women, young and 
old, owed their hold on the thread of life 
to him. And these were less than half of 
them. The rest were scattered over the 
breadth of the land. Three or four—not 
many, for the Duncans were hardy folk— 
had returned to the bosom of the old earth- 
mother. 

“Almost a family reunion,” he said gayly. 
“How did you all manage to be here to- 
gether ?” 

Georgia had come to his side, and he no- 
ticed as she took his hand how burning hot 
hers seemed. q 

“Because we love you, Father,” she said. 

“Of course you do,” he replied, smiling 
up at her, “but you loved me yesterday 
and the day before, and last week, and still 
you didn’t come—all of you like this.” 
His free hand moved across the counterpane 
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Maxz your plans now for a wonderful 
autumn trip. Matoto (Flying FisA) 
— famous new flagship of the Matson 
fleet, has cut the time to Honolulu to 
four days. Four perfect days at sea to 
the loveliest spot on earth— Hawaii, 
where spring is always in the air— 
land of year ‘round sport, of leisure 
and contentment. 

Write our nearest office for litera- 
ture giving full information. 


Matson. lin 
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215 Market St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New York: 
140 So. ; 510 W. Sixth St., Los 








rn St., Chicago; 51) 
Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave. Seattle 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners; 
rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


125 days $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
8th cruise, includes Havana, the Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days 
Japan and China, Manila, Java, Burma, 
option 17 days India, ylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre. 
Europe stop-over. 

24th Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 25; 65 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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Sight-Seeing Motor Tours 




















Portland, Me. Chicago 
ston Salt Lake City 
New York San Francisco 
ladelph Los Angeles 
Washington Montreal 
Norfolk Quebec 


Illustrated Maps and Guides outlining the above 
service at all tourist agents or mailed free. 


Royal Blue Line. Boston, Mass. 


Insist on the best service in America 














Have You a Vacation Problem? 


If you have, don’t worry about 
it. Get it off your mind in a let- 
ter to any of the travel organiza- 
tions whose interesting advertise- 
ments appear in these pages. 

In less time than it takes to 
tell, they'll have the problem 
solved in the happiest way for 
your particular needs and desires. 

Your problems are their pleas- 
ure as well as their business— 
and they solve them free. of 
charge. 




















and touched her fingers. “How hot you 
are, child! Are you ill?” 

“No, Father, I’m well, quite—quite well.” 

He did not believe her, and insisted that 
the nurse take her temperature. He was 
still responsible for the weal and woe of 
these, his children and his children’s chil- 
dren, as long as there was breath left in his 
body. To humor him, Georgia left the 
room. She was gone but a little while, and 
when she returned, she said: 

“You were right, Father; I have a slight 
temperature. It’s my usual spring cold. 
The nurse gave me some quinine.” 

“I knew I was right,” John replied. 
“You can’t fool the—old man, even if he 
is—on his last legs.” 

He was suddenly conscious that all of 
them were looking at the floor. 

“I’m sorry. I shouldn’t—have said that,” 
he apologized with a gasp. “Forgive me.” 

His son raised his head, and John saw 
that there were tears in Junior’s eyes. And 
as he read in them a deep and immense 
compassion, mingled with terror, he knew 
for the first time that he was passing, and 
that his feeling of well-being was life’s last 
bid for tenure in his spent body. And so, 
because he was fearful for these that must 
go on, and not at all afraid of death, he 
took it upon himself to comfort them. 

It was an effort to speak, now, but he 
managed to convey to them the courage of 
his own intrepid soul; and then in the midst 
of it, Ruth, his granddaughter, came into 
the room. 

She stood for a moment on tiptoe in the 
half-open door, looking from one to the 
other, as if afraid to interrupt. Then at 
her grandfather’s smile she ran to him and 
flung herself beside him with her arms 
about his shoulders. 

“I was afraid I’d be too late!” 

“Ruth!” Her father’s hoarse reproof rang 
out on the still room as he crossed to the 
bed and caught her arm. 

“Tt’s—all right, son,” John replied. He 
ran faltering fingers through the girl’s hair, 
to draw from its warm strands one more 
golden moment of youth. It seemed to give 
him new strength. He raised the young 
tearful face between his hands and said: 


and see your—mother.” 


HE girl clutched his cold hands with her 
warm fingers. “Isn’t there anything we 
can do for you, Grandfather?” 
“Yes—smile,” he whispered. “No, not 
that. It would be too—cruel to ask of you 
—since you love me.” He paused for breath. 
“One thing—your grandmother’s dress—the 
crinoline—in the trunk in the attic—the one 
she wore—the day I met her. Go put it 
on. I want—to see her—once more. Will 


smiled about the circle of faces. He tried 
to explain to them that it was not just a 
whim to drug himself with a sentimental 
sop, but he knew that no sound left his lips. 
He sank back on his pillow at the effort, 
and the tears of his son and daughters fall- 
ing upon his cold hands was like hot wine. 

He kept his eyes on the shining door. 
Somehow he found strength to raise his 
hand and point to it—for there, reflected 
in the shining surface, came his Beloved, 
clothed in the garments of their youth. 

“Look!” he gasped. ‘“Look—the loveliest 
woman—in the world! The mother—of you 
all!” 

For an instant more his spirit fought his 
harassed body for liberation, then went to 
meet the image in the shining door. .... 

And so, presently, when Ruth came back 
into the room, breathless from four flights 
of stairs, and said, “I couldn’t find the dress 
—I looked everywhere,” the figure on the 





bed was the only one that gave no sign of 


“Look into the face of your daughter, son, | 
| and legendary interest. 








having heard. 
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O get 
the most 
out of your 
vacation for 
yourself or 
the whole 
family,eith- 
er in complete relaxation or in the 
greatest enjoyment of all outdoor 
sports—golf, hiking, horse back riding, 
motoring, fishing, canoeing, sailing, 
swimming—come to Minnesota! 

A wide selection of accommoda- 
tions—resort hotels, lake cottages, 
log cabins—offered at reasonable 
prices. Many free campsites. Good 
roads everywhere. A great variety 
of scenery and many places of historic 
Delightful 
summer climate—bracing air—cool 
nights. Sandy beaches for the kiddies. 

Special R. R. Tourist rates to Minnesota. Fine 
train service throu: the state. Start planning now 


to come this summer. 


FREE—mail the pon for ating vacation 





and any information you may want. 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 
638 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, 
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Save Your 
Time 


You may not have the time to 
take a trip all the way around 
the world but the varieties of 
nature’s scenery and climate need 
not be beyond your reach for 
that reason. 7 

The travel organizations whose 
advertisements you see in these 
pages will not only tell you 
where you can go in whatever 
time you have but will also save 
you much valuable time by mak- 
ing all arrangements for you. 

A few days is all you need to 
take you to the tropics—Florida, 
Bermuda, Cuba, the West Indies, 
or Hawaii. Or, if the north ap- 
peals to you, Canada offers as 
many mountains, lakes, and win- 
ter sports as you'll find any- 
where. 


In the far west forests, deserts, 
canyons, plains and mountains 
offer contrast to your city life. 

A letter written now directly 
to the tourist agencies will bring 
a prompt reply. Tell them how 
much time is at your disposal and 
they’ll spend their time planning 
your trip. 


ONLY 


JUST 


(Continued from page 55) 


“I mean,” said Tim, “—you see, it’s rather 
@ personal matter.” 
| “I’m afraid I don’t follow you there,” 
said the Vicar. 
“No. But you see, I’m one of the ‘only 
, just.’ I’m not quite anything.” 
“That’s good,” said Mr. Westey. “That’s 
quite a novel viewpoint. I don’t know that 
a heard just that aspect put be- 
ore.” 
“Don’t take any notice of him, Mr. West- 
ey,” said Lady Adminis. “He talks a lot of 
nonsense. But it’s only just his way.” 


T was later that Mr. Westey asked Tim- 

othy to play golf with him the following 
morning. Golf was not Tim’s strong point. 
In fact, he had never played a game in his 
life. But golf to Mr. Westey was almost a 
religion. He took two things. seriously, busi- 
ness and golf; and Timothy ought to have 
known it. He merely knew that Westey was 
| a dab at it, and he rather hoped to be able 
| to get in a word or two about Joan. For 
Timothy was very keen on Joan. He had 
even taken her into his “lab,” shown her 
some of his experiments, and generally man- 
aged to keep her and himself away from the 
aftermath of the At Home. 

The morning was bright and clear as they 
went out on the links. 

“You're not a stickler for plus fours, I 
see,” said Mr. Westey, observing Tim’s dis- 
reputable clothes. He feared all golfers who 
didn’t wear plus fours. His respect for Tim- 
othy increased. The first hole was a fairly 
easy affair, a long clear drive downhill. The 
wind was in their favor too. Mr. Westey 
looked just a little puzzled when Timothy 
grabbed at the bag of clubs and took the 
first one that came to his hand. 

It happened to be a putting iron. He 
didn’t argue. Experts did queer things. He’d 
have to play his damndest. 

Timothy Travers’ stance was the queerest 
thing Westey had seen for years, but that 
might merely be his little way. And that 
wild, hurtling swoop! Surely that wasn’t 
his drive! 

“Has it gone far?” said Timothy. 

“Not very,” said Mr. Westey. “You didn’t 
hit it.” 

“Oh,” said Tim, threatening the ball again. 
“T’'ll show it something. There, you blight- 
er!” 

He certainly hit it this time. The ball 
soared, cleanly, perfectly down the wind, 
dropped onto the green, ran on as though 
it had been mesmerized, and then dropped 
into the hole! 

“Oh!” said Mr. Westey brokenly, and 
then: “My God!” He buried his face in 
his hands. “It’s gone in!” he added bitter- 





ly. 

“Yes. But only just!” said Timothy. 

But Mr. Westey felt too faint to continue 
the game. The awful truth had dawned on 
him that Timothy knew absolutely less than 
nothing about golf. He couldn’t face the 
round. 

“I think I'll go and rest a little,” he said. 
“We'll play again some other day. But not 
today.” 

“T’ve torn it somehow,” thought Timothy. 
“T distinctly heard it rip. But how? After 
all, it’s not everyone who does a hole in one 
fell swoop like that. It must be nearly a 
record. But it’s torn it just the same.” 

When he found Joan in the garden that 
evening, she only confirmed his fears. 

“You don’t understand Father,” she said. 

“No,” said Tim. “And he doesn’t under- 
stand me. But there, you can’t have every- 
thing.” : 

“J don’t think I understand you, either,” 
said Joan. “Why did you pretend not to 
know me yesterday?” 

















“T could ask you the same, only it would 


be very unoriginal. I'll ask you another: 
Why did you let me kiss you? Especially 
when you knew I was a crumb-gobbler?” 

“Why, for that matter, did you want to 
kiss me?” said Joan. 

“Why do I want to kiss you again now?” 

“Do you?” said Joan. 

“Somebody had better answer some of 
these questions sometime,” said Tim. “They 
can’t go on asking themselves forever, I 
mean—can they?” 

“Need they?” said Joan. 

“Especially the last one?” asked Tim. 

“Which one?” said Joan. 

a" “This one,” said Timothy, leaning toward 
er. 

“That’s the last one,” said Joan. “Oh, 
Tim, why do you? You know there’s noth- 
ing in it. Father would never let us be 
engaged. He thinks you’re quite hopeless.” 

“Then there’s nothing for it but to elope.” 

“Do you know anything about eloping?” 

“Only the rough outlines,” said Tim. “It’s 
a little difficult to get any decent amount of 
practice. My eloping’s rather like my golf— 
sketchy!” 

“Do you think you could keep me?” asked 
Joan. 

“I hate hard facts,” said Tim. “And that 
one’s a positive brute. It’s got knobs all 
over it. I could try.” 

“Of course there’s the estate,” said Joan, 
“and the title.” 

“You can’t live on a title, my dear,” said 
Tim. “There’s not much in the way of 
vitamins attached to a title. A lord’s funny 
enough, anyway, but a hungry lord is posi- 
tively ridiculous. My worthy father has 
also cut me off with a shilling. He says I’m 
hopeless.” 

“IT could wait for you,” said Joan slowly. 

“How long? At the present rate of prog- 
ress it looks like a life-sentence. Look here, 
Joan: I’m a bit of a lunatic, I know, but 
I'm not going to play the goat with you. 
I'm not going to ask you to wait or any- 
thing of that kind. There’s no heroism 
about it; but I just can’t. I haven't the 
cheek. I’ve got about as much chance of 
making good as a teetotaler at a night club. 
It wouldn’t be fair. Besides, if we come to 
our senses now—it—that is—well, it wont 
hurt as much as it might later.” 

“But I don’t want to be hurt—at all,” 
said Joan. “And I’m sure Father ought to 
see some of your experiments. He’d be in- 
terested. There might be money in them.” 

“I’m afraid you’re looking at me through 
rose-colored glasses,” said Tim. “Your fa- 
ther’s are the usual horn-rimmed variety. 
They make him see red, it’s true, but not 
rose-red.” 


H*? it not been for Horace and Angela, 
that might have been the end of the mat- 
ter. Horace and Angela were two of Tim’s 
newts. When he went to his bedroom that 
night, he noticed that they were missing 
from their bowl. He was quite sure they 
had been there earlier in the evening when 
he and Joan had been pottering about with 
odds and ends after dinner. 

One of the odds and ends was a harmless- 
looking white paste, compounded of various 
natural gums and other mysteries. It was 
intended to be a new adhesive. 

“Tf it’s what I think it is, it will prob- 
ably hold the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on for centuries,” he had told her. 

“By gum!” said Joan. 

“Yes,” said Tim. “But I wanted to say 
that.” 

He couldn’t find Horace or Angela any- 
where. In the room above he could hear 
Mr. Westey retiring for the night. He heard 
him throw off his shoes, heard him moving 
about to put his keys and money on the 
dressing-table. 
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Tim looked under the bed for the two 
newts, in the fireplace, everywhere. 

“Pity about newts is you can’t call ’em,” 
he muttered. “Not like a cat. Fellow can’t 
go about calling ‘Newt, newt, newt!’ without 
looking an awiul fool..... What the 
deuce is that?” 

That was a loud bump on the ceiling, 
suggesting that Mr. Westey had fallen out of 

It was followed by the sound of rapid 
steps. A door opened. A voice, angry and 
irritable, called down: “Hi, there! Hi!” 

“Anything wrong?” called Tim. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Westey. “What the devil 
do you mean by it? There’s two ghastly 
beasts in my bed. Horrible slimy things.” 

“Oh! Thanks awfully,” said Tim. “That'll 
be Horace and Angela.” 

“You young imbecile!” shouted Mr. 
Westey. 

“They’re quite harmless,” said Tim. 

“Harmless be— I’m not going to sleep 
with a lot of wild animals! What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Oh, that’s easy. Just fetch ‘em down, 
there’s a good chap,” said Tim. “I was 
quite anxious about them.” 

The colossal cheek of the request left Mr. 
Westey speechless and incapable. As in a 
dream, he collected the two newts in the bot- 
tom half of his soap dish, and wrapping an 
exotic orange dressing-gown round his spare 
figure, went down to have it out with Tim- 
othy. 

“This is—” he began. 

“Just a moment,” said Tim. “This thing 
is just crystallizing out.” 

He was bending over a retort, and did not 
take any notice whatever of Mr. Westey. 

“Just put Horace and Angela in their 
bowl, will you?” he said. “They'll be grate- 
ful. Then come and have a look at this. 
It’s rather jolly.” 


HE queer bedroom, the faint smell of 

chemicals, the bottles and the retorts, im- 
pressed Mr. Westey. He had made his for- 
tune in business by finding the grain of sense 
that was hidden in the fantastic schemes of 
a score of queer people. He had interests 
in patent medicines, patent labor-saving de- 
vices, patent tools and gadgets that had been 
evolved by wild enthusiasts as side-lines in 
their researches for unsinkable battleships, 
helicopters, safety motor fuels, and the phi- 
losopher’s stone. He was quick to realize 
that Timothy Travers might be rather less 
of a fool than he seemed. 

“What have you got there?” he said, still 
holding the soap dish. 

“Well, it was to be a crystal tooth-pow- 
der,” said Tim. “It’s got mint and a whole 
host of rather jolly things in it, but I wanted 
it crystalline. Looks so jolly in a bottle, 
you know. Shake a few crystals into a glass. 
Looks pretty, doesn’t it?” 

He held up the crystals to the light. 

“Here. Try it.” 

He handed him a fresh tooth-brush and a 
glass of water. Mr. Westey sat down, shook 
a few crystals into the glass. They dissolved 
immediately, giving a faint greenish tinge. 

“Brush hard. It will give you the full 
aromatic benefit. Aromatic’s a nice word, 
isn’t it?” 

A pleasant fragrance filled the untidy 
room. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Westey, “have you 
got the recipe for this?” 

“T have,” said Tim. “I'll make you a bot- 
tle full.” 

“Costly ?” said Mr. Westey. 





“Most of the stuff comes out of the local 
ditch,” said Tim. “Weeds of one kind and 
another.” 

“Where's that recipe?” said Westey, keen- 
ly interested. 

“Well, it’s a bit of a secret, you know,” 
said Tim. 

“Tf it’s all you say, and cheap to pro- 
duce, I'll give you twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for it, and a five-per-cent commission 
on every bottle.” 

Timothy stared wildly. “Will you say 
that again? Slowly—very slowly.” 

“More than that,” said Westey. “If 
you've got any other ideas as good as this, 
I'll buy them too.” 

“Bags of ’em,” said Tim. “The place is 
crawling with them. I’ve got a new stick- 
fast. It’d mend a broken heart. Where the 
dickens did I put it? Oh, Lord! Some one’s 
upset it! Move up a minute.” 

The jar with the new stickfast had been 
tipped over. There was some of it on the 
arm of the chair on which Mr. Westey was 
sitting. 

Mr. Westey made a movement as if to 
tise, but something seemed to be holding him. 

“There’s some on the arm of your chair,” 
said Tim. “Be careful.” 

“That’s nothing,” said Mr. Westey. 
“There’s some on the seat too. It’s all you 
Say, young man. It’s got me. I don’t know 
about mending a broken heart. But some- 
body’ll have to mend my dressing gown. 
To say nothing of my pajamas. Have you 
got a pair of scissors? I'd stand up and 
risk it, only I’ve got a tender skin. Gently 
with those scissors. And now a little warm 
water.” 

“Fortunately it hasn’t set,” said Tim. 
“Otherwise you'd have to wear part of the 
chair for the rest of your life. It’s perma- 
nent.” 

“Make a good line, that,” said Mr. Westey. 
‘Fasto. The permanent paste.’ I'll buy it.” 

“Tt’s my lucky night,” said Tim. “I've 
oa—” 

“Hold hard! I’m coming to make an in- 
spection tomorrow.. In the meantime, pass 
me that copy of the Times. Have you a 
safety-pin? Thanks. That'll keep the 
draught out, at least.” 

Left alone, Timothy went to the bowl 
where Horace and Angela were lying. 

“There's a price on your heads, my lucky 
lads,” he said to them. “Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars apiece! You’ve earned your 
freedom. You deserve to go down in the 
history books, only newts don’t have ’em. 
Come along. I consider you’ve bought your- 
selves out.” 

He crept down the garden to a ditch at 
the edge of the first copse. 

“Good night, Horace. Good night, An- 
gela,” he said as he tipped the bowl. 


“7 ES,” said Lord Adminis proudly to the 
Honorable Mrs. Eve Robal. “That is 
my son’s fiancée coming up the terrace now. 
She is the daughter of an old friend of mine, 
Mr. James Westey. I’m very proud of my 
son, Mrs. Robal. He is very highly thought 
of in America. Mr. Westey’s opinion of him 
could not be higher. He is engaged in ex- 
ploiting several of my son’s discoveries. Tim 
is like all the Travers’, he does things. Re- 
markable young chap. We have just had 
Mr. Westey’s cable announcing his consent 
to their marriage.” 
“Aye,” said Tim, entering at that moment 
with Joan on his arm. “We have just had 
it. But only just!” 








V bynes: SEARS is recognized as an actress of fine ability. Her talent 
for fiction-writing is less well known, but a real one, none the less— 
as is effectively demonstrated by a charming story from her pen which 
will appear in an early issue under the title— 


“The Devices of Desirée” 
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HANGE is the predominant note of 
the modern world. We are living 
in one of the exciting but at times uncom- 
fortable in-between stages which is the in- 
evitable prelude to a new and different era. 
Modern parents are confronted with a 
dual problem; not only must they make 
their personal adjustments to altering con- 
ditions, but they often find themselves at a 
loss to prepare their children to live in this 
new world which is in the making. 

The closely-knit family life of fifty years 
ago afforded opportunities for character 
training which the modern home cannot 
give. The home was then the centre of the 
family’s interest and activity, and each 
member of the group had definite respon- 
sibilities afd tasks. Changed industrial 
and social conditions have placed the 
modern home on a different basis. Most 
of the work of the household is now done 
by outside agencies. A wider range of 
community interests claim the parents’ at- 
tention and time. The average family is 
small and affords limited opportunities for 
adjustments within the group and for the 
development of initiative. And, in every 
community, there is a bewildering array of 
external influences, which give the problem 
of character training an entirely different 
aspect. 

The driving pace of modern life in- 
evitably communicates much of its tension 
to children. Boys and girls hear, all about 
them, the cry for Speed, Variety, Excite- 
ment. Parents who try to work out a con- 
structive plan for a child’s development 
find themselves beset on all sides by coun- 
teracting influences. 

If the child is of the high-spirited, ag- 
gressive type, he will demand the same 
liberties that some of his companions 
enjoy; he will resent efforts to hold him to 
standards he considers old-fashioned and 
react blindly by rebelling against every- 
thing established. 

The shy, over-sensitive child, given to 
introspection and day-dreaming, is out- 
wardly more amenable; but there is danger 


that he may rely too much on his parents 
as protectors and look upon home as a 
shelter from harsh reality. When he goes 
into the wider spheres of college or busi- 
ness life, he takes with him the attitude of 
the child. He is not adult enough to face 
life confidently. The emotional detach- 
ment which should have developed natu- 
rally and gradually during the adolescent 
years must now be won, if at all, by pro- 
longed and difficult struggle. 

The private boarding school is an 
agency which is ideally fitted to supple- 
ment the work of the home in developing 
well-rounded character. Thoughtful par- 
ents, in increasing numbers, are sending 
their boys and girls to good boarding 
schools, not because they feel their own 
responsibilities less but because they feel 
them more. They realize that such schools 
offer a carefully controlled environment, 
adjusted to the special needs of growing 
boys and girls. Good private schools are 
organized to co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the home in supplying the 
influences necessary for well-rounded 
development. A few years at a good 
boarding school serve for the child as a 
natural bridge between the period of close 
dependence on family relationships and the 
impersonal contacts of college and business 
life. 

The selection of the particular school 
suited to the needs of the individual boy or 
girl is a serious problem. If you have 
difficulty in making a selection from among 
those listed in the following pages, we 
shall be glad to have you write to our 
Department of Education for assistance. 
This Department has data about hundreds 
of schools which have been visited many 
times by its representatives. This informa- 
tion is at your disposal, without cost or 
obligation. Please write us in detail about 
your special needs. 
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A PAIR OF SKIS 
(Continued from page 95) 


throat, his cheeks, his parched, parted lips. 
“You're no murderer, Jed—you couldn’t be! 
I wouldn’t believe it if a thousand people 
said they saw you! You're going to stay 
and face it out; I'll wait for you; we'll make 
out somehow—” 

He gaped for an instant in wonder; then, 
almost roughly, his big hands went upward 
to tear her arms from their embrace. 

“What’s come over you, Mary?” he 
gasped. “Carryin’ on this way? What if 
Thornton’d hear you talkin’ like this!” 


“Thornton!” Mary Preston faced him 
with flashing eyes. “What do I care about 
Thornton ?” 


“What do you care about him?” asked 
Jed Lawrence amazedly. “Why, Mary— 
after you two fixing up to get married?” 

“He told you that?” It came with crack- 
ling sharpness. 

“Why, sure; he told me all about it.” 

“And you believed him? Is that why you 
haven’t been to see me, Jed? Is it? Is 
that why you’ve acted so queer and stayed 
out of my way? I want to know!” 

“Why, sure, Mary. It wasn’t nothin’ but 
natural that you'd care about him, over me. 
I aint nothin’—just a hill-billy. Him—he’s 
got education and looks and clothes—” 

“And lies, and sneaking ways and—” 

“Mary!” 

“Lies, I said, if he told you I'd promised 
him. Lies—every bit. I didn’t!” Her white 
hands were pounding now, one into the 
other. “I didn’t tell him anything of the 
kind—I told him I didn’t want him—that 
I wanted somebody else, and that I had a 
right to him. And he laughed at me and 
said you’d never step in front of him—” 

“Me, Mary?” Jed Lawrence rubbed a 
hand vacantly across his face. 

“Yes, you! Following him about like a 
dog, doing everything that he told you to 
do, believing everything that he said to you, 
you with your blind faith in him; standing 
in the background so that he could always 
be out in front. And I told him that I 
knew there was something back somewhere 
that would come out on him some of these 
days, and I’d find out what it was. And 
break that faith of yours so that you could 
come out and—and speak for yourself.” 

Jed Lawrence’s heavy, booted feet scraped 
upon the rough floor as he moved soddenly 
toward the door. 

“I thought it was him, Mary,” he said. 
“There aint no use talkin’ any more now— 
I've raised the bars on that. Brad, down 
there in town with my knife in him— And 
somethin’ more!” Now he whirled, his big 
hands clenched before him. “There wasn't 
nobody in this here thing but me! I'm 
goin’ away, where they wont find me; Ill 
get out of them snowfields by a pass I know, 
and I'll be gone where mobody'll ever strike 
my trail. You keep still about it—under- 
stand that? You aint in this, and I aint 
goin’ to let you get dragged in, neither. 
Who’m I to be wastin’ a life over? Huh? 
Who'’m I—somebody that aint got no more 
sense’n to reach for his knife when he’s 
gittin’ licked! You,”—he strove to sneer,— 
“thinkin’ about a fool like me!” He glanced 
over his shoulder. “Snowin’ harder. Got 
to be gettin’ on, before the big slide fills 
up.” Then, curtly: “S'‘long, Mary. Forget 
I’ve been here!” 


HE sound of her voice mingled with the 

crashing of the cross-beamed door as he 
jerked it shut behind him, and, his big form 
bent against the blast of white, swung again 
for the ridge. Halfway to the backbone he 
faltered, looked over his shoulder, raised a 
booted foot to the next jutting boulder as 
if to go onward, then whirled with sudden 
resolve. “You go back!” he shouted to 
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the dim form of the woman, faintly visible 
through the drifting white as it swept down- 
ward into the valley. “Hear me—you go 
back there!” 

It was the quality of his tone, rather 
than the words; she turned as if in answer 
to an unalterable decree. Jed Lawrence, 
from his position upon the heights, watched 
the form of her gradually recede, becoming 
dimmer, dimmer with the thickening of the 
white curtain as it closed in behind her. 
At last, faintly audible above the shrilling 
of the wind, there sounded the banging of 
a heavy door as Mary Preston forced it 
tight against the shrieking storm; now there 
was only the dimly discernible outline of a 
squat cabin, and the faint smudge of smoke 
battling against the descending white. 

Jed Lawrence lost his attitude of tenseness. 
His jaws jerked with the intake of breath, as 
though his lungs were resuming their labors 
after a long cessation. His big hands 
stretched and closed and stretched again. 
His shoulders slumped; head down, body 
rocking, he pressed forward, up over the 
edge of the ridge and onward, toward the 
ferocity of the white desert of the Con- 
tinental Divide which lay beyond. Once, as 
if by command, he halted, holding his hands 
before him, as if studying them for the 
carmine stains of guilt. 

“Killed more’n Brad, that knife o’ mine,” 
he mumbled drearily. Doggedly, a white 
form in a white world, he pushed on, for- 
getting conservation of strength or of muscle 
in his driving gait. Afternoon had come 
now—far in the heights of the drift-laden 
Divide was a cabin which must be reached, 
where there were snowshoes and provisions 
and a rifle. The new exertion sent the 
breath burning over his parted lips, his 
heart to pounding, and the blood racing 
through a brain already fevered, opening to 
it new angles of realization, new vistas. 

“He’d always told me I never had a 
chance!” he muttered. “I never knowed 
different. How should I know different?” 

It brought a groan, and a moment of 
reeling weakness. A numbed brain had 
cleared, like a misty glass suddenly bright- 
ened, revealing things Jed Lawrence had 
never realized before—things like his blind 
devotion to a man who had come into his 
life five years before, and by the constant 
association of a winter in the hills, endear- 
ing himself to this big, slow-thinking man, 
who, because he had followed nothing in 
his life but the straight course, had thought 
of only a straight course for others. His 
feeling of inferiority before Thornton Luce, 
who had traveled, who could speak familiar- 
ly of strange places, who had read and who 
could talk of books as though they were 
his intimate friends, who could meet others 
without the harassing embarrassment which 
had always been the lot of Jed Lawrence. 

Now Jed had learned that there had been 
lies and stealth—deception where he had 
given unfaltering faith. He halted, and 
brushed again, dizzily, at his eyes. Then 
slowly he shook his head. 

There was nothing to do about it now— 
except to go away, to lose himself where no 


| one would ever know. 


“Folks forget after while,” he muttered. 
“There'll be somebody else show up—a lot 
better’n I'll ever be. And that’s an end 
to it!” 


JO hours later a gasping man brushed 

away the snow at the edge of a jutting 
rock, then, fingers clutching, pulled himself 
over its edge and sank for a moment to 
rest. Below him, visible for an instant in 
a lifting of the storm, the tumbled serra- 
tions of the mountain country displayed 
themselves in endless folds of thick-laid 
white; the brown of the rocks had faded; 
the roughness of the great slides had given 
way to smoothness; the green of the spruce 
and pine had become mottled; every tree 
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and branch was heavy-laden now with the 
damp, clinging downfall. Jed Lawrence 
looked out over the scene, tired eyes sweep- 
ing the country in a last view before he 
should make the final ascent to his cabin, 
there to outfit himself for the night long 
journey that would lead him to safety. 
One last glance, which strayed at random 
for a time, then suddenly centered. 

“Moving!” he said, and raised his hands 
above his squintins eyes. Long moments 
passed, while, far in the lower hills, the 
black, slowly progressing dot passed from 
a ridge into a draw, lost itself behind the 
jutting rocks, then at last reappeared—a dot 
which twisted about the projecting peaks and 
jetties of stone even as he had twisted, or 
which dipped into the lower stretches, fol- 
lowing a trail which was not yet erased. 

Jed Lawrence suddenly rose with an ex- 
clamation of fear. “Moving!” he exclaimed 
again. “On my trail!” 

His big form bent against the newly rising 
wind. There was the lost motion of frantic 
haste in his gait; he stumbled, or fought 
over obstacles which he otherwise would 
have rounded, slowing his speed in spite of 
his efforts to increase it. A hundred yards, 
and he halted, panting, to glance again be- 
low, then to stand for a moment in uncer- 
tainty. 

“Better not hang around here wastin’ 


time!” he mused at last. “That wont help 
me none!” 
N again. Pulling himself up the last of 


the rock-slides to the higher expanses of 
the Divide—a man fighting hard for the 
chance of freedom; behind him, he knew, 
that black dot was steadily progressing, along 
a trail already broken, moving faster than 
he had moved, and upon a definite course. 

He lowered his head against the gale 
shrieking down from the wind-pockets of 
the white-fringed peaks to the left. Steadi- 
ly he progressed, at last to veer sharply 
along a bare-swept shale-field, turn toward 
the squatty outlines of a tiny cabin. A big 
hand fumbled under his sheepskin for the 
key to the heavy padlock; steel grated 
against steel, followed by the rasping yield 
of rusted tumblers. Jed Lawrence stumbled 
within, passed round the little table with 
its filterings of snow which the mountain 
wind had sent through the chinkings, and 
bent behind the stove. An ejaculation es- 
ye him; he raised an object, looked above 
to where a small hole in the eaves-log told 
of a nail which had slipped from its fasten- 
ings, then dully again stared at the thing 
in his hand. 

It was one of two snowshoes. The other 
lay upon the floor, its gut webbing torn 
and frayed and ragged even as this one. 
Beside it was a tin can, empty now—but 
nevertheless eloquent. 

“The nail gave way,” mumbled Jed Law- 
rence, in explanation. “The grease in that 
can must’ve been warm, from the sun. 
Snowshoes hit it When they fell—everything 
got greasy. Pack-rats did the rest.” 

He tossed the web to the floor—merely 
so much bent, gnawed wood and useless 
strings now, chewed beyond repair by moun- 
tain pack-rats, seeking the grease which had 
been strewn over them in their fall. Jed 
Lawrence turned and stamped slowly about 
the little room, a hopeless man, halting at 
last to look above him, where upon their 
pegs rested the curved stretches of what he 
had planned as a pair of skis—as useless as 
the snowshoes which lay behind the stove. 

“Tt’d take a night’s work to fix ’em,” he 
said. “They’ve got to be shaped yet, and 
grooved an’ everything. Whoever it is that’s 
after me—” 

There was no need in finishing the sen- 
tence. Jed Lawrence’s left hand had gone 
instinctively to his belt, there to fumble at 
emptiness. To shape skis, one must possess 
a keen blade—and his scabbard was empty. 
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From over the ridge a hollow roaring 
sounded, far away at first, as the wind 
bore the noise of it for a moment in the 
other direction, then horribly close as the 
blast veered—the scraping and grinding of 
rocks, the scattering of shale and the boom- 
ing of boulders, as with the loosening of a 
rock-slide they thundered downward to 
crash through the ice of a tiny lake a thou- 
sand feet below. 

The cabin began to grow gray with the 
passing of the day—soon the tiny windows 
were only blue smudges against the faint re- 
flections of the snow, and the man a black 
hulk upon his rickety chair, sitting before a 
fireless stove. 

Sooner or later, he knew, there would 
come a knock on the door. And he would 
answer it, to face an officer who carried a 
warrant for murder. There was no other 
way—those ragged, rat-chewed snowshoes 
behind the stove had ended every other 
hope. One could not go over the backbone 
without them. The snow was crusting now 
—not enough to hold a human form, but 
sufficiently to bind one’s limbs and feet 
when they broke through, and holding them 
as in a trap. Without snowshoes, or with- 
out skis. .... Jed turned in the blackness 
and glanced above. No knife. No time for 
the slow process of smoothing them and 
fitting their straps. 

“They wont get anything out of me!” he 
snapped, with a sudden surge of emotion. 
“They're not going to mix anybody else up 
with this. I— 


leaped from the chair, arms swung 

from his sides, head down, legs sprad- 

dled. He moved toward the door, halting 

after a few steps, listening for it to come 

again, as though his brain were making sport 

of him. But it was repeated, and re-repeat- 
ed, in a voice he could not mistake: 

“Jed—Jed Lawrence!’’ 

“Here!” He had swung open the door 
and was staring outward against the spit~- 
ting white of the storm. “Where are you 
—where are you? Call again, Mary!” 

“Come help me, Jed!” It was over to 
the right, and he swung forward, bucking 
blindly against the drifts which lay in his 
path, shouting again and again, and then 
waiting for the response. At last he bent, 
and his big arms, encircling her, raised the 
form .of Mary Preston from the snow, cring- 
ing with sympathy as she cried out in a 
sudden excess of agony. 

“You're hurt, Mary!” he exclaimed. “It 
was you, then! Oh, why did you try to 
come here!” 

“It’s just my knee.” She said it bravely. 
“I came as far as I could with it. Raise 
your arm .there, Jed—that’s it. I started 
a slide—one of the big rocks—” 

Her words ceased in the suppression of a 
groan, as, wrenching his way through the 
drifts, Jed Lawrence moved swiftly toward 
the cabin. There he fumbled his way with- 
in, one great arm holding her as though she 
were a child, the other feeling his way be- 
fore him. At last a lamp flickered, and 
Jed Lawrence, his features lined and old, 
bent over the stove lighting a fire. 

“Tf I'd known it was you, Mary,” he said 
dully; “I never thought—” 

“Oh, I had to, Jed!” The girl turned 
painfully upon the bunk. “They came to 
the cabin—the sheriff and four men, and 
forced it out of me that you’d been there. 
Your tracks in the snow; there wasn’t any 
way to explain them.” 

“But they didn’t follow me.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“That’s why I came, Jed. I thought I 
could head you off by going through the 
big draw. But it’d filled up with snow— 
I had to come back to your trail. I was 
trying to go too fast, and didn’t watch 
myself on the rocks. You must've heard 
it when the slide started—I just loosened 


one little rock, and everything seemed to 
give way.” 

He laid a handful of shavings upon the 
flickering blaze within the stove. 

“Yeh, I heard it,” he said dully. “Thought 
it was just the snow. I’ve got to get you 
down, some way, Mary. Them ligaments 
must be tore—” 

“No, it’s just the knee, Jed. It brushed 
against me—the slide, you know. And 
threw me over to one side. My right 
foot was in a crevice—and it twisted my 
knee.” Then suddenly she straightened, in 
spite of the pain. “I’m glad it did, Jed. 
You’ve got to go with me now!” 

He looked at her. 

“I wish you’d never of come, Mary.” 

“And had them get you at the other 
side?” came the swift query. “Oh, don’t 
you see, Jed? They had Kendall along. He 
knows the pass as well as you do—the one 
place where you’d come out. I heard them 
talking about it. They didn’t even follow 
your tracks past the cabin. Kendall said 
he knew what you’d do—that you'd try to 
get out on the other side, and they started 
around to head you off. They’re not even 
worrying, Jed. The sheriff's going back to 
town as soon as he places his men. He 
knows they'll get you, that you're in a 
trap.” She raised a hand. “Don’t you see 
what it means, Jed—for you to be caught 
running away? You'd never have a single 
chance of a defense—Judge Parker’d just—” 

“There aint goin’ to be no defense any- 
way, Mary.” 


“But you've got to make one, Jed! You 
couldn’t have done it without—” 
“It’s my business what I did.” He looked 


up at the rafters, where hung two stringers 
of steam-shaped wood. Then he allowed 
his gaze to fall, and merely stood watching 
the fire. “Soon’s I can get this blaze going 
good-—heat some rags. You can lay ’em on 
that knee; it’ll help some. There aint no 
liniment here.” He straightened again and 
again looked above. “I’ve got to get you 
down, some way. Them skis up there—but 
I aint got my knife. It’s—down in town.” 

“I’ve got mine, Jed.” 

She twisted painfully, and reached for 
the scabbard at her belt. Jed Lawrence 
went slowly beside her, holding forth a 
hand. The girl looked up curiously. 

“What's the matter with your right hand?” 
she asked. 

“Nothin’. 
knife.” 

He took the blade from her, and tested 
its edge. Then as the fire roared with the 
establishment of draft, he opened the oven 
door and began the heating of cloths, which 
he passed to the girl. At last, with the 
lamp at his shoulder, he sat before the 
stove, a ski-wood braced between his knees, 
whittling at its rounded end. There came 
a voice from the bed. 

“T never knew you were left-handed, Jed.” 

He looked up, blinking, as though to pull 
his brain from its fevered thoughts. 

“Oh, I aint,” he said, “except when it 
comes to a knife. ‘Member, three years 
ago, when I was cutting timbers for the 
Mammoth Mine? I got my wrist jammed.” 
He held forth his right hand, striving to 
cup it in such a fashion as to receive a 
knife-grip. “Don’t know what happened. 
Only when I get my hand in this position, 
it wont hold anything. Must’ve weakened 
somethin’. All right other ways.” 


Stn he went back to his whittling. 
An hour passed in the soft sound of 
steel against wood. At last he looked up. 

“Funny, aint it?” he asked with a break 
in his voice. “Me sittin’ here whittlin’? 
You over there on the bunk, watchin’ me. 
Just like I’d never killed nobody.” 

“How did you do it, Jed?” The girl 
asked it with a peculiar inflection in her 
voice, almost coldly. Jed Lawrence flared. 
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“I thought we'd made it up that we 
wasn't goin’ to talk about that!” 

“I didn’t mean that way, Jed. What'd 
you do—just how’d you hit him, Jed?” 

“Me?” he gaped at her question. “I—I 
don’t know, Mary. Unless,”—he rose and 
placed the knife in his own empty scabbard, 
—‘unless, just as I was goin’ down, I 
reached back like this and grabbed my knife 
and sent it straight out—” 

The girl raised herself to her elbow. 

“But the sheriff said the wound was on 
the other side.” 

Jed Lawrence looked at her—blankly ac- 
quiescent to questioning he could not un- 
derstand. 

“Well, I don’t know, Mary. Maybe it 
was—I don’t remember it happenin’ at all. 
If it was on the other side, I must’ve 
brought my arm around, over my head like, 
and sent my knife into him that way on 
the down-stroke.” 

“Why, Jed?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mary.” A _ sudden 
petulance had come into his tone. “A per- 
son don’t figure them things, do they?” 

She stared at the ceiling. 

“T suppose not, Jed. That first ski’s fin- 
ished, isn’t it ?” 

“Except for the foot-straps. Guess I can 
get enough off them snowshoes. Leg hurtin’ 
pretty bad?” 

“I can stand it, Jed.” 





ILENCE again, except for the whining 

of the night wind and the crackle of the 
stove. At last he looked up. Mary Preston 
had asked another question. 

“Who was it, Jed, that opened the door 
when you were fighting?” 
“I don’t know, Mary. Guess it wasn’t 
anybody. If ‘twas, they'll show up to tes- 
tify on me.” 
“I guess so, Jed.” She said it hopelessly, 
then with sudden rebellion: “Oh, Jed, if 
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you’d just make some defense!” 

“For what?” he asked it in sudden heat. 
“To drag other folks in and mix ’em up 
in things that don’t make no difference no- 
how? I killed him—aint that enough? And 
you—” He suddenly rose and stalked to her 
side. “You're goin’ to keep your mouth 
shut, you understand? About—about what 
you told me this mornin’. I aint goin’ to 
have things said about you. Have people 
pointin’ you out as the woman that was— 
was sweet on a fellow that killed somebody. 
Nobody knows it but me—and nobody aint 
goin’ to know it. I’ve killed a man, Mary! 
I’ve got blood on my hands! I’ve broke 
the law. Taken a man’s life, with a knife 
in him! And I aint goin’ to have nobody 
mixed in it but me!” 

“But wont you tell me why, Jed?” she 
begged. 

He sank surlily to his work. 

“Tt aint nobody’s business but mine.” 
There was silence for a time after that. 
Mary Preston merely lay staring, her brow 
furrowed, her brown eyes serious with 
thought. At last, she raised her left hand 
and made a peculiar motion, as though rais- 
ing it over her head. Jed Lawrence looked 


up. 
ine hurt ?” he asked. 

“No.” Then Mary Preston centered her 
gaze upon him. “Jed, if I ask you one 
question, will you answer me?” 

“You aint asked it.” 

“Was all this about a letter?” 

He fenced desperately. 

“All—all this what?” 

“This quarrel? Was it, Jed? About a 
letter that Brad said he was. going to put 
out on Thornton?” 

The ski clattered to the floor. 

“You keep them questions to yourself 
he snapped. “I aint on no witness stand. 
Anyway—” The man sent his chair clat- 
tering with a movement of his foot and 


” 





with sudden pacing, began to round the 
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cabin. “Aint it enough that you’ve got me 
in a fix where I’ve got to go back, Mary?” 
he begged. “Aint you satisfied with that? 
My life’s my own—lI’ve went an’ ruined 
it. I aint goin’ to drag nobody else’s repu- 
tation with me! That’s an end to it! I 
aint goin’ to answer no more questions!” 

Twice more he rounded the cabin. Then, 
dull-eyed and loose-jawed, he straightened 
his chair and sank once. more to his 
work. An hour passed. He rose and re- 
plenished the fire, heating anew the cloths 
that would mean for Mary Preston at least 
a temporary surcease from pain. Then anew 
to his labors, the rounding of the ski points, 
the cutting away of the rough spots, the 
Scraping of the bottoms to gliding smooth- 
ness, the fastening of refractory straps. At 
last he rose. 

“If you're ready, Mary,” he said. “Storm’s 
clearin’—just looked out. Moon shinin’ 
through a littlé. We can take the long way 
round. Be swift goin’ with these skis.” 

He wrapped the blanket about her, and 
then, affixing his skis, stumbled across the 
floor and raised the girl, trembling in silent 
bravery against the pain which his action 
caused her. Higher, higher in his arms, un- 
til his lowered lips could touch the brown 
hair, without her knowing. Then to the 
awkward task of his exit. .... Five min- 
utes later, a little cabin stood with its door 
locked, and its tiny windows reflecting the 
pale glow of a dying fire, while on the hum- 
mock at the top of the ridge, the breaking 
moon showed the hulking form of a big 
man, gliding swiftly upon homemade skis, 
with a burden in his arms. 

Hours of toil, of weary, aching muscles; of 
clumsy tenderness, of silence. Paling stars, 
and the beginning of the last descent. Dawn, 
and a knock upon the door of the sheriff’s 
house. 

“I guess you want me,” said Jed Law- 
rence to the sleepy-eyed man who faced 
him. “They told me up at the hospital that 
you’d just come back.” 

The sheriff nodded. 

“Yes. Just been talking to ‘em. They 
said you’d brought Mary Preston down. 
Hurt bad?” 

“Strained ligaments. Guess she'll be all 
right.” Jed said it prosaically in the dull- 
ness of utter tragedy. As prosaically he 
obeyed the man to whom he had given 
himself, and, when once the cell door had 
closed, viewed the steel bars about him with 
the blankness of one from whom all re- 
bellion had departed. He could merely sit 
and stare, repeating to himself over and 
over: “I’ve killed a man—I’ve killed a man.” 


N hour passed. A form showed before 

him; Jed Lawrence found himself mum- 
bling a question of the hospital doctor, at 
his cell for what reason he did not know. 
There was a brusque answer. 

“Oh, she’s all right. Be out in a week. 
Here, put your right hand through the bars. 
Farther—up to the elbow. That’s right.” 

Why, Jed Lawrence did not know. He 
could only obey, wondering at the quick 
fingers of the man who pressed and punched 
at his muscles, working his way along the 
leaders which ran to the digits, then, with 
the conclusion of his examination, moved 
swiftly away. Jed Lawrence pulled back 
his arm and stared at it. 

“T ought’ve told him,” he mumbled. “It 
was the other hand I done it with.” 

The door of the wunder-sheriff’s office 
opened, with the morning offering of food, 
shoved through the grating. By and by 
the under-sheriff passed again and took away 
the tray, with the food untouched, the coffee 
cold. At last he returned for the third time. 

“Better put on your coat, Jed,” he said, 
handing it through. “The sheriff’s telephoned 
for you. He’s down the street.” 

Why, Jed did not know. He did not 
even question—resistance was gone. He 
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only stood with a wrist extended, when the 
steel door opened, waiting for the click of 
handcuffs. The under-sheriff smiled. 

“Tll take a chance, Jed,” he said. “If 
you'll give me your word.” 

“Sure,” answered Jed Lawrence. “I wont 
run, Bill.” 


HEY went forth, into the crispness of 

the morning, only two men walking 
down the street—were it not for the nods 
and whisperings of those who noticed and 
stood aside until they had passed. At last 
they reached a big building and passed with- 
in, nor did Jed Lawrence realize until a 
door had opened, displaying to him the 
features of Mary Preston above the white 
coverings of the cot within. He drew back 
in sudden panic. 

“J aint going in there!” he rebelled. 
“There wasn’t nobody mixed up in this 
but—” 

There he halted, mouth agape. A voice 
had come from within, petulantly answer- 
ing a question from the sheriff. Jed Law- 
rence straightened. 

“What’s Thornton Luce doing here?” he 
asked sharply. 

The unmder-sheriff evaded his question. 

“Get in there!’ came his suddenly gruff 
command. Jed Lawrence obeyed; there was 
nothing else to do. Blankly he took the 
place designated for him, staring from the de- 
termined eyes of Mary Preston to the pasty- 
faced Thornton Luce fuming in a chair by 
the window, and beyond him to the slouch- 
ing form of the sheriff and the plainly eager 
district attorney who moved swiftly before 
the self-accused man and shot a question. 

“Now, Mr. Lawrence, what happened 
when you were fighting with Brad Masters?” 

“Why,”—he stared from one to another,— 
“J guess I stuck my knife—” 

“T don’t mean that. You told Miss Pres- 
ton here something about turning your head. 
Why did you do it?” 

“Why, I heard a door open.” 

“Was that before or after the killing?” 

“Why—why, before. I was just goin’ 
down. Brad’d hit me a pretty hard one.” 

“And then what?” 

“I don’t know.” He spread his hands. 
“Except that I must’ve knifed him then.” 

“How ?” 

“Why—” The man rose and sent his 
left hand to his hip. “I guess I yanked out 
my knife this way and brought it over and 
around so’s to plant it in his side.” He sank 
again into his chair. 

The district attorney turned. 

“Was that what you saw, Mr. Luce?” he 
asked, and Jed Lawrence straightened. So 
there had been a witness! The pasty-faced 
man stirred. 

“Exactly—exactly,” he said. “That’s why 
I couldn’t explain just’ how it was done. 
It was a peculiar motion, you know.” 

“Precisely.” The district attorney smiled 
and turned again to Jed Lawrence. “Your 
friend Mr. Luce has been a very unwilling 
witness. In fact, it wasn’t until we had 
found a man who saw him going toward 
Masters’ pool-hall that he would admit that 
he’d seen anything at all. He insisted that 
he didn’t know anything about it until he 
came along later with some other people.” 


J ED LAWRENCE shifted uneasily. “There 
aint no need trying to help me,” he 
said. “I aint denying anything.” 

“Very good, then.” The district attorney 
came closer. “What were you fighting 
about? Was it a letter?” 

But Jed Lawrence had settled defiantly. 

“T’'ve said enough!” he mumbled. 

The door opened; the hospital doctor 
handed a slip of paper to the district attor- 
nty, who passed it quickly to the sheriff and 
then to the anxiously extended hand of Mary 
Preston. A cry escaped her; Jed Lawrence 
saw her eyes light, her lips part in radiant 


joy. And now came the voice of the district 
attorney, suddenly cold and incisive, biting 
out his words—not to Lawrence, but to 
Thornton Luce, there by the window with 
his feet braced awkwardly and his hands 
gray-white where they gripped his chair. 

“Now, Mr. Luce: You heard the prisoner 
describe the blow as he thought he must 
have struck it. You said it was the blow 
you had seen. Is that right?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Then how do you account for the fact,” 
asked the attorney, “that a doctor's exam- 
ination shows two things—first, that the 
prisoner cannot handle a knife with his 
right hand, and second, that the blow which 
killed Brad Masters could not have been 
struck by a left-handed man?” 

“Why, I don’t—” 

“That the blow which a left-handed per- 
son would have used must have sent the 
knife into him upside down, instead of the 
way that it was found?” 

“How should I be expected to know about 
that?” The man had become livid, half- 
risen from his chair. 

“And that further, this fight was over a 
letter, which Brad Masters had received 
from your deserted wife in carrying out a 
promise to Miss Preston that he had the 
evidence to support suspicions which she 
had entertained about you. And that this 
letter has been found, where it fell behind 
a radiator, and remained concealed there, 
in spite of your search for it.” 

“IT don’t know anything about it!” 

“No?” As through a film, an amazed 
Jed Lawrence saw the district attorney walk 
closer to the man by the window and shake 
a finger in slow emphasis, “Very well, Mr. 
Luce. We have a witness who saw you go 
to the pool-hall. We have the indisputable 
evidence that this blow was struck by a 
right-handed man. We know that Miss 
Preston has suspected you of being too oily 
and smooth to be real and had asked ques- 
tions about you. We know that Brad Mas- 
ters remembered you as having come from 
back East, and believed he could show you 
up as an unworthy man. We know that 
Miss Preston asked him to do it, first be- 
cause. she wanted to be sure of her own 
dislike, and secondly so that she could have 
an irrefutable argument with which to break 
the blind friendship which Lawrence here 
seemed to have for you. We know that 
Brad Masters and Jed Lawrence fought over 
this letter, which is in the sheriff’s possession. 
And it will not be very hard to prove that 
you came along as they were fighting, leaped 
into the room as Lawrence was going down, 
struck the blow yourself which killed Brad 
Masters, and left this man to believe he had 
done the killing.” 


HORNTON LUCE raised a hand to rub 
it over dry lips. Then he grasped again 
at his chair. 

“You’ve got it to prove.” 

“We will—with the motive of making a 
murderer of a man whom Mary Preston 
had told you she loved, and of clearing a 
path for yourself—of putting out of the way 
a person who held evidence against you.” 

“Prove it, then!” came the repeated an- 
swer. The district attorney smiled. 

“That is easier than you think,” he said. 
“You see, Luce, you didn’t think fast enough 
when you killed Brad Masters. You struck 
the blow first with your own knife. Then 
you realized, and drove Lawrence’s blade 
into the wound to take the place of your 
own. We've just had an autopsy—it shows 
that one knife was withdrawn and another 
substituted, making two distinct wounds, one 
inside the other. And too,” he concluded, 


“we've examined your knife, which we found 
in the ash-pit behind your house. You 
didn't clean it as well as you thought— 
there was still a stain or two of fresh blood 
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hair. It will not wash 
nor rub off. It’s called 
Mary T.Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 
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The voice ceased. Thornton Luce strove 
for a moment to hold the stare of denial 
which had blazed in his eyes throughout 
the accusation. But it wavered and broke. 
And then he slumped forward in silent 
confession. With that a dazed man rose— 
a man who had called himself a murderer. 

“And you knowed,” he gasped, “you 
knowed that I'd take my medicine to keep 
her name out of it, if I thought I’d done 
it! But you never knowed her!” he shouted 
in sudden emotion. “You, never knowed 
she could tell somehow that I wouldn’t kill 
a man—that I wouldn't kill a man—” he 
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repeated brokenly, then slowly turned, his 
arms outstretched. “You knowed it, didn’t 
you, Mary—that’s why you kept on askin’ 
questions when I was making them skis— 
a-hurtin’ me by making me tell you things. 
An’ you a-raisin’ your hand over your head 
like that—” 

The room blurred; vague figures were 
moving. Voices whispered; a door opened. 
And Jed Lawrence found that- he was on 
his knees, beside the bed, that lips were 
touching his, and brown eyes !ooking into 
his own, eyes of faith which had seen, even 
when his own were blinded. 





MR. BRAY CASTS 
(Continued from page 91) 


broken contract. Her face-liftings were 
enumerated. Her temperature was an ex- 
cuse for a midnight extra. 

Jeana chattered about her with the fastest 
tongue. Jeana reported excitedly her tele- 
phonings with Tam Bray, his postponement 
of an appointment because Polenca wanted 
him at her bedside, his promise—nay, his 
request that Jeana mustn’t forget he had an 
appointment with her charming self. Jeana 
thought it was awfully kind of him to think 
of her at all, with his mother in danger! 

Danger of disfigurement, Jeana meant, with 
the other chatterers. But it proved to be 
danger of death..... 

Polenca died. Jeana, very grave of face, 
got the news over the phone. She 
did not tell her mother who phoned her. 

Mrs. Dunlop accompanied Jeana to the 
funeral. It was a pretentious funeral. Poor 
Polenca, sleeping as peacefully at last as a 
less temperamental woman! Never again 
need to lift a poor tense face. 

Jeana was quiet that day—quiet for two 
or three days to come. Mrs. Dunlop. 
watched her pathetically, as a prisoner 
watches the moods of a jailer. 

She was aware that Jeana was waiting for 
word from Tam Bray. Or for word of Tam 
Bray. A picture had been interrupted. But 
pictures are not interrupted long by death, 
whatever they may be by life. 

Passing a tea-table in the orange-and-black 
coffee-room of the Santa Starra, Mrs. Dun- 
lop heard an ominous word or two. 

“T was told by some one whose name I 
am not at liberty to repeat, that he was con- 
sidered for assistant casting director. But 
that was before—” 

“I was told he showed some of his 
mother’s temperament.” 

“But not her talent?” 
tle cascade of laughter. 

“Oh—do you think she had so much 
talent? I myself never—” 

“She photographed fairly well. But her 


Little silvery brit- 


Mrs. Dunlop in her s:tting-room shivered. 


ANA was out. But presently Jeana 

would be in. And if it were true that 
Bray would not be in a position to fulfill his 
promise to her—oh, Jeana would cast her- 
self down into the depths of despair again. 

Poor Jeana! Her mother could tell that 
she had counted upon this Bray as on no 
former prospect. 

Jeana excited, Jeana on the heights, Jeana 
moody, Jeana in the depths—the mother 
sighed. Which was hardest to watch? She 
could not say. 

When Jeana at last came in, it was evi- 
dent that she had heard nothing untoward. 
She was a blithe young thing in white sport 
satin. She sang “Yes sir, he’s my baby— 
no sir, don’t mean maybe,” with zest as 
she flung out of the white sport satin into 
her bath. She had been at the beach, a 
studio, Milla Trube’s house, another studio, 
Montmartre and San Fernando valley—all in 
the past five hours. 


In black georgette and silver slippers she 
issued presently from her own room. She 
was a swaying scent of narcissus. 

“Allina and the rest make a frightful mis- 
take, I think,” she said seriously to her atten- 
tive parent, “in drenching themselves with 
those queer Oriental perfumes.” 

“Where are you going, dear?” 

“Dinner out north. Dance in town later.” 

Mrs. Dunlop had taken a distaste to the 
choppy sentences which Jeana latterly affect- 
ed so much. True, they expressed Jeana’s 
meaning, usually. 


pour o'clock in the morning—and Jeana 

not back from her dance. Mrs. Dunlop 

turned on her pillow and sighed. Jeana 

must be having a lovely time somewhere. 
Four-thirty—and the scent of narcissus 

wafted to her gently snoring soul. Jeana 

was back, flinging off georgette and silver. 
The girl was crooning softly: 


“I never knew— 
That—dreams—came—true—” 


Strange! The choppy slang that Jeana 
could get off in her brittle, nay, even hard 
young voice! And the exquisite tenderness 
that she put into a fragment of popular 
song! 

Mrs. Dunlop sighed at the musical murmur 
as it again touched the air from the next 
rooms: ‘“—dreams—true.” She hoped that 
Jeana’s would so come. But she distrusted 
fate, having the eyes of middle age. 

And the next morning, over breakfast- 
luncheon—ah, no tender croon! No gentle 
lilting over the eventual arrival of dreams! 

Jeana opened the morning newspaper—and 
her lovely eyes became aghast. 

“Why—why, this is terrible! Read this 
Cinematic Clipping—why, it is awful!” 

“I—I heard it yesterday, dear.” 

“But I saw him last night. Tam Bray. 
At Milla’s house. And he would have said 
something—given me a hint—” 

Mrs. Dunlop read: “—change of person- 
nel at Magnus. And among others, Tam 
Bray, assistant casting director—” 

Jeana snatched the paper and tore ft in 
two. “Rag! Such news-mangling! They 
say he was asked to resign—” 

And then she had sprung from the table, 
breakfast unheeded, and was flying toward 
the phone. 

Mrs. Dunlop—oh, she knew that she was 
a cowardly old woman, but just at the 
moment she felt that she could not remain 
to listen to Jeana’s phoning. The excited 
young voice, the shaking of the receiver for 
swift connection, the hysterical demand, 
quickly changed to cajolery, the artificial cas- 
cade of laughter—no, she couldn’t listen. So 
she went out. 

And in an elevator she wished that she 
had stayed in her own sitting-room. Mrs. 
Johnson, from Maine, was in the elevator. 

The lady wanted information. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dunlop! I’ve been anxious to 
run into you. Jeana was saying, I heard, 
that Tam Bray had promised her a part at 
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last. And now I hear he’s out with the 
Magnus people—” 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Dunlop defen- 
sively. “Is he?” 

“My dear woman, it’s in the newspaper!” 

Mrs. Dunlop recalled desperately that once 
Mrs. Johnson had cornered her in a corridor 
just after Bulb of the Super studio had not 
given Jeana a chance in “Roarin’ Rome.” 
Or was it Fray of the Sampco and “The Ten 
Mandates?” No—it was Miss Brennan, who 
stopped her in the dining-room after Cselk 
of the M. U. M. had not included Jeana in 
the spectacular “The Huge Show.” Oh, Mrs. 
Dunlop’s head ached. So many names of 
men and places! Jeana in turn had rung 
an infinitude of change on every name of 
man and studio. 

Out of the elevator she fairly fled away 
from the pursuing Mrs. Johnson. It became 
a race. Mrs. Dunlop won by stepping into 
a taxicab marked “For Hire” at the end of 
a cypress-flanked path. “Exhibit of paint- 
ings,” she called back mendaciously. “Invi- 
tation only. Hall.” 

She rode to Pasadena and back. Nothing 
in California, she felt, was so restful as a 
chauffeur whom one had never seen before. 

Back at the Santa Starra, she hoped Jeana 
was out. Her head ached, and Jeana would 
not be soothing. But Jeana was in, elabo- 
rate in her newest black-satin walking-suit. 
She was radiant-eyed, too. 

“Mother, where have you been?” she 
caroled. “I’ve been dying to tell you! It 
wasn’t true!” 

“Tt wasn’t, dear?” 

“No! The Magnus people didn’t ask Tam 
Bray to resign!” 

“I’m so glad, dear. As long as he—” 

“He resigned of his own wish!” 

Mrs. Dunlop took off her hat, sighed anew. 
It was very confusing. Why was Jeana so 
radiant ? 

“Isn’t it frightful the way some people 
cannot tell the truth?” cried the girl indig- 
nantly. 

“But, dear—” 

“Tam just laughed. He said it didn’t 
make a bit of difference to him what some 
people said. But it made me mad.” 

“Is he going to some other studio?” hazard- 
ed the mother. Else why should Jeana— 

“My goodness, no! Why would he resign 
just for that? No—he’s going clear out of 
the business. His uncle in St. Louis—father’s 


brother, you know, in the wholesale mercan- 
tile business—wants him as partner. And 
Tam says he only stayed in Hollywood to 
please his poor mother—and now she’s dead, 
so he’s free—” 

“But, Jeana! How does that help you—” 

“Tam wants me to marry him. Of course! 
My goodness, Mother, why else should I 
care what the newspapers said about him? 
And I will say Milla Trube has been pretty 
decent, as soon as she found out Tam really 
liked me. She’s asked me—” 

Mrs. Dunlop thought she was going to faint. 

“Jeana, do you really mean you and this 
young man are going to marry and live in 
St. Louis?” 

“Mother, haven’t I been telling you he 
doesn’t care at all for the picture business 
and he always preferred another line? You 
see, he lived in St. Louis when he was a 
small boy, with his father—” 

“But my dear child, your own plans—” 
Mrs. Dunlop was still at sea, and quavery. 

“Mother, your memory isn’t so good, is 
it?” Over a black satin shoulder Jeana 
turned her pretty delicate face. 

“You don’t remember, do you, that it was 
our first week here, two years ago, when I 
met Tam at a dance?” 

When she chose, Jeana Dunlop had an in- 
credibly crooning and tender young voice. 


EARY but animated, Mrs. Dunlop 
stepped off the Mountain Limited. 

Most of her lifelong friends were down to 
meet her. Mrs. Dunlop realized that the 
lively local station would have been appre- 
ciated by a director in charge of a rural drama. 
“Yes, I’m back. Jeana? Oh, she’s on her 
honeymoon with the nicest young man. 
Emma Whelter, I brought you something 
you never ate before. Loquats—they make 
the best jelly! Anna Ganser, I’ve brought 
you some rosellas—did you ever taste ’em? 
No, you didn’t. And you wait, all of you, 
till my turn comes for the Wednesday Club! 
What I don’t know about new sandwich-fill- 
ings and colored punch and sand-dabs. Glad 
to be back? Of course. But I wouldn't have 
missed the experience for anything. And 
Hollywood—you’d be surprised how much 
Hollywood and its people are just like ordi- 
nary places and people! Especially the girls 
that go there. No, it didn’t change Jeana.” 
Choppily she repeated: “Yes. Going to 
live in St. Louis. Visit her often, you see.” 





FALLEN 


ANGELS 


(Continued from page 72) 


in the room, and one ally, no matter how 
weak, might mean a lot to me. 

I whispered rapidly to Pat: 

“IT met a girl here—Julia Doran—used to 
know her years ago—I’ll go back to her— 
and don’t you fret. God didn’t bring us two 
together to end it all at once.” 

Rarely, in recent years, had I invoked the 
Deity, but my assurance to her was actually 
a prayer, and the most sincere prayer that 
had ever issued from my lips. There was 
no time for more. We were abreast of the 
table where Johnson and Criney gloweringly 
sat. In another turn around the dance floor, 
the crowd would be still more diminished. 
Pat knew my enemies better than I did, and 
if she was certain they would not hesitate 
at violence here, I could rely upon her judg- 
ment. Moreover I felt that if she were 
with me when the inevitable fracas began, 
she would hurl herself into the fray. And 
if I were to die, I certainly did not wish her 
to share my fate. 

Again I marveled at her histrionism. Hers 
was the breathless delight of a child as we 
rejoined the two men. 

“Jim is just the loveliest dancer,” she 
gushed. “He’s nice; he doesn’t spoil danc- 
ing with talk.” 


The hard eyes of Johnson glittered with 
quick satisfaction at her apparently artless 
innuendo. I could almost hear him con- 
gratulating himself on the fact that I had 
not said anything to the girl that would 
bring suspicion to her immature mind. Also, 
I guessed, he believed that I underestimated 
my danger; it could not seem reasonable to 
him that I should say nothing to the girl of 
my precarious situation if I understood fully 
its gravity. 

“Thank you for the dance,” I said to her, 
speaking as though I addressed a child. 
“May I have another one by and by?” 

“You're not leaving me!” she pouted. 

“Not for long,” I told her. 

! looked at Johnson. “See you later,” I 
said. 

I measured the distance to the exit. At 
either side of it stood a waiter. Their hands 
rested carelessly on the iron barriers, and I 
knew that one step in that direction on my 
part would cause those gates to clang. Es- 
cape was impossible that way. So, with a 
jauntiness that I was far from feeling, I 
walked farther into the interior of the room, 
toward the table where still sat Julia Ran- 
dolph. As I approached, her companion 
arose from the table. I say “arose,” but it 
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Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
and surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir, Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 
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nausea, dizziness and faintness of 
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ZA new CURVED 
Safe razor for Women 


Curvfit, the only curved razor in the 
world, is designed exclusively for women. 
It removes hair safely, swiftly, and gent- 
ly from neck, underarm, and limb. It’s 
economical! Avoid the use of chemicals! 


r—— $2500 CASH PRIZES——— 


for the Best Story of 200 words or less on 


“WHY I USE CURVFIT RAZOR” 
Ask your Dealer or write us for Pian 
Contest closes July 15th, 1927 
This contest is limited to persons who used 
Curvfit Razor prior to the first announce- 
ment of the contest. 


H with 6 extra Blades .50 
Nickel finei on. - 912 
No. 4—$5.00 Gold Plated Razor and Blade Box 

in Handsome Velvet Case—12 Blades. 
No, 6—$10.00 Deluxe Outfit—Studded with 

Beautiful Replica Jewels—12 Blades. 
CURVFIT SHAVING CREAM DELUXE 
Only exclusive Shaving Cream in the world for 
WOMEN. __ Latherless, wonderfully perfumed. No 
Brush. No Water required. Price 50c., all 
dealers. 

At all drug and dept. stores or send 
coupon with price of outfit wanted. 
—_——ee ieee Se - eeereeeeeeeee—e 
CURVFIT SALES CORP., 71 W. 23rd St., New York 
Enclosed find $...... Send post paid 
your outfit for ($1.50), ($5.00) ($10.). 
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streaks to youthful 
color—to regain gleam- 
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It's clean and color- 
(ess as water. You sim- 
ply comb it through the 
hair. It will not wash 
nor rub off. It’s called 
Mary T.Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Test free if you wish. 
Or go to nearest drug- 
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The voice ceased. Thornton Luce strove 
for a moment to hold the stare of denial 
which had blazed in his eyes throughout 
the accusation. But it wavered and broke. 
And then he slumped forward in silent 
confession. With that a dazed man rose— 
a man who had called himself a murderer. 

“And you knowed,” he gasped, “you 
knowed that I'd take my medicine to keep 
her name out of it, if I thought I’d done 
it! But you never knowed her!” he shouted 
in sudden emotion. “You never knowed 
she could tell somehow that I wouldn’t kill 
a man—that I wouldn't kill a man—” he 
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arms outstretched. “You knowed it, didn’t 
you, Mary—that’s why you kept on askin’ 
questions when I was making them skis— 
a-hurtin’ me by making me tell you things. 
An’ you a-raisin’ your hand over your head 
like that—” 

The room blurred; vague figures were 
moving. Voices whispered; a door opened. 
And Jed Lawrence found that he was on 
his knees, beside the bed, that lips were 
touching his, and brown eyes looking into 
his own, eyes of faith which had seen, even 
when his own were blinded. 
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broken contract. Her face-liftings were 
enumerated. Her temperature was an ex- 
cuse for a midnight extra. 

Jeana chattered about her with the fastest 
tongue. Jeana reported excitedly her tele- 
phonings with Tam Bray, his postponement 
of an appointment because Polenca wanted 
him at her bedside, his promise—nay, his 
request that Jeana mustn’t forget he had an 
appointment with her charming self. Jeana 
thought it was awfully kind of him to think 
of her at all, with his mother in danger! 

Danger of disfigurement, Jeana meant, with 
the other chatterers. But it proved to be 
danger of death..... 

Polenca died. Jeana, very grave of face, 
got the news over the phone. She 
did not tell her mother who phoned her. 

Mrs. Dunlop accompanied Jeana to the 
funeral. It was a pretentious funeral. Poor 
Polenca, sleeping as peacefully at last as a 
less temperamental woman! Never again 
need to lift a poor tense face. 

Jeana was quiet that day—dquiet for two 
or three days to come. Mrs. Dunlop. 
watched her pathetically, as a prisoner 
watches the moods of a jailer. 

She was aware that Jeana was waiting for 
word from Tam Bray. Or for word of Tam 
Bray. A picture had been interrupted. But 
pictures are not interrupted long by death, 
whatever they may be by life. 

Passing a tea-table in the orange-and-black 
coffee-room of the Santa Starra, Mrs. Dun- 
lop heard an ominous word or two. 

“I was told by some one whose name I 
am not at liberty to repeat, that he was con- 
sidered for assistant casting director. But 
that was before—” 

“I was told he showed some of his 
mother’s temperament.” 

“But mot her talent?” Little silvery brit- 
tle cascade of laughter. 

“Oh—do you think she had so much 
talent? I myself never—” 

“She photographed fairly well. 
age—” 

Mrs. Dunlop in her sitting-room shivered. 


But her 


ANA was out. But presently Jeana 
would be in. And if it were true that 
Bray would not be in a position to fulfill his 
promise to her—oh, Jeana would cast her- 
self down into the depths of despair again. 
Poor Jeana! Her mother could tell that 
she had counted upon this Bray as on no 
former prospect. 

Jeana excited, Jeana on the heights, Jeana 
moody, Jeana in the depths—the mother 
sighed. Which was hardest to watch? She 
could not say. 

When Jeana at last came in, it was evi- 
dent that she had heard nothing untoward. 
She was a blithe young thing in white sport 
satin. She sang “Yes sir, he’s my baby— 
no sir, don’t mean maybe,” with zest as 
she flung out of the white sport satin into 
her bath. She had been at the beach, a 
studio, Milla Trube’s house, another studio, 
Montmartre and San Fernando valley—all in 





the past five hours. 
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(Continued from page 91) 


In black georgette and silver slippers she 
issued presently from her own room. She 
was a swaying scent of narcissus. 

“Allina and the rest make a frightful mis- 
take, I think,” she said seriously to her atten- 
tive parent, “in drenching themselves with 
those queer Oriental perfumes.” 

“Where are you going, dear?” 

“Dinner out north. Dance in town later.” 

Mrs. Dunlop had taken a distaste to the 
choppy sentences which Jeana latterly affect- 
ed so much. True, they expressed Jeana’s 
meaning, usually. 


UR o'clock in the morning—and Jeana 
not back from her dance. Mrs. Dunlop 
turned on her pillow and sighed. Jeana 
must be having a lovely time somewhere. 
Four-thirty—and the scent of narcissus 
wafted to her gently snoring soul. Jeana 
was back, flinging off georgette and silver. 
The girl was crooning softly: 


“I never knew— 
That—dreams—came—true—” 


Strange! The choppy slang that Jeana 
could get off in her brittle, nay, even hard 
young voice! And the exquisite tenderness 
that she put into a fragment of popular 
song! 

Mrs. Dunlop sighed at the musical murmur 
as it again touched the air from the next 
rooms: “—dreams—true.” She hoped that 
Jeana’s would so come. But she distrusted 
fate, having the eyes of middle age. 

And the next morning, over breakfast- 
luncheon—ah, no tender croon! No gentle 
lilting over the eventual arrival of dreams! 

Jeana opened the morning newspaper—and 
her lovely eyes became aghast. 

“Why—why, this is terrible! Read this 
Cinematic Clipping—why, it is awful!” 

“T—I heard it yesterday, dear.” 

“But I saw him last night. Tam Bray. 
At Milla’s house. And he would have said 
something—given me a hint—” 

Mrs. Dunlop read: “—change of person- 
nel at Magnus. And among others, Tam 
Bray, assistant casting director—” 

Jeana snatched the paper and tore ft in 
two. “Rag! Such news-mangling! They 
say he was asked to resign—” 

And then she had sprung from the table, 
breakfast unheeded, and was flying toward 
the phone. 

Mrs. Dunlop—oh, she knew that she was 
a cowardly old woman, but just at the 
moment she felt that she could not remain 
to listen to Jeana’s phoning. The excited 
young voice, the shaking of the receiver for 
swift connection, the hysterical demand, 
quickly changed to cajolery, the artificial cas- 
cade of laughter—no, she couldn't listen. So 
she went out. 

And in an elevator she wished that she 
had stayed in her own sitting-room. Mrs. 
Johnson, from Maine, was in the elevator. 

The lady wanted information. 

“Qh, Mrs. Dunlop! I’ve been anxious to 
run into you. Jeana was saying, I heard, 
that Tam Bray had promised her a part at 







repeated brokenly, then slowly turned, his 
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last. And now I hear he’s out with the 
Magnus people—” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Dunlop defen- 
sively. “Is he?” 

“My dear woman, it’s in the newspaper!” 

Mrs. Dunlop recalled desperately that once 
Mrs. Johnson had cornered her in a corridor 
just after Bulb of the Super studio had not 
given Jeana a chance in “Roarin’ Rome.” 
Or was it Fray of the Sampco and “The Ten 
Mandates?” No—it was Miss Brennan, who 
stopped her in the dining-room after Cselk 
of the M. U. M. had not included Jeana in 
the spectacular “The Huge Show.” Oh, Mrs. 
Dunlop’s head ached. So many names of 
men and places! Jeana in turn had rung 
an infinitude of change on every name of 
man and studio. 

Out of the elevator she fairly fled away 
from the pursuing Mrs. Johnson. It became 
a race. Mrs. Dunlop won by stepping into 
a taxicab marked “For Hire” at the end of 
a cypress-flanked path. “Exhibit of paint- 
ings,” she called back mendaciously. “Invi- 
tation only. Hall.” 

She rode to Pasadena and back. Nothing 
in California, she felt, was so restful as a 
chauffeur whom one had never seen before. 

Back at the Santa Starra, she hoped Jeana 
was out. Her head ached, and Jeana would 
not be soothing. But Jeana was in, elabo- 
rate in her newest black-satin walking-suit. 
She was radiant-eyed, too. 

“Mother, where have you been?” she 
caroled. “I’ve been dying to tell you! It 
wasn’t true!” 

“Tt wasn’t, dear?” 

“No! The Magnus people didn’t ask Tam 
Bray to resign!” 

“I’m so glad, dear. As long as he—” 

“He resigned of his own wish!” 

Mrs. Dunlop took off her hat, sighed anew. 
It was very confusing. Why was Jeana so 
radiant ? 

“Isn’t it frightful the way some people 
cannot tell the truth?” cried the girl indig- 
nantly. 

“But, dear—” 

“Tam just laughed. He said it didn’t 
make a bit of difference to him what some 
people said. But it made me mad.” 

“Is he going to some other studio?” hazard- 
ed the mother. Else why should Jeana— 

“My goodness, no! Why would he resign 
just for that? No—he’s going clear out of 
the business. His uncle in St. Louis—father’s 


brother, you know, in the wholesale mercan- 
tile business—wants him as partner. And 
Tam says he only stayed in Hollywood to 
please his poor mother—and now she’s dead, 
so he’s free—” 

“But, Jeana! How does that help you—” 

“Tam wants me to marry him. Of course! 
My goodness, Mother, why else should I 
care what the newspapers said about him? 
And I will say Milla Trube has been pretty 
decent, as soon as she found out Tam really 
liked me. She’s asked me—” 

Mrs. Dunlop thought she was going to faint. 

“Jeana, do you really mean you and this 
young man are going to marry and live in 
St. Louis?” 

“Mother, haven't I been telling you he 
doesn’t care at all for the picture business 
and he always preferred another line? You 
see, he lived in St. Louis when he was a 
small boy, with his father—” 

“But my dear child, your own plans—” 
Mrs. Dunlop was still at sea, and quavery. 

“Mother, your memory isn’t so good, is 
it?” Over a black satin shoulder Jeana 
turned her pretty delicate face. 

“You don’t remember, do you, that it was 
our first week here, two years ago, when I 
met Tam at a dance?” 

When she chose, Jeana Dunlop had an in- 
credibly crooning and tender young voice. 


EARY but animated, Mrs. Dunlop 
stepped off the Mountain Limited. 

Most of her lifelong friends were down to 
meet her. Mrs. Dunlop realized that the 
lively local station would have been appre- 
ciated by a director in charge of a rural drama. 
“Yes, I'm back. Jeana? Oh, she’s on her 
honeymoon with the nicest young man. 
Emma Whelter, I brought you something 
you never ate before. Loquats—they make 
the best jelly! Anna Ganser, I’ve brought 
you some rosellas—did you ever taste ’em? 
No, you didn’t. And you wait, all of you, 
till my turn comes for the Wednesday Club! 
What I don’t know about new sandwich-fill- 
ings and colored punch and sand-dabs. Glad 
to be back? Of course. But I wouldn’t have 
missed the experience for anything. And 
Hollywood—you’d be surprised how much 
Hollywood and its people are just like ordi- 
nary places and people! Especially the girls 
that go there. No, it didn’t change Jeana.” 
Choppily she repeated: “Yes. Going to 
live in St. Louis. Visit her often, you see.” 





FALLEN 


ANGELS 


(Continued from page 72) 


in the room, and one ally, no matter how 
weak, might mean a lot to me. 

I whispered rapidly to Pat: 

“I met a girl here+Julia Doran—used to 
know her years ago—I’ll go back to her— 
and don’t you fret. God didn’t bring us two 
together to end it all at once.” 

Rarely, in recent years, had I invoked the 
Deity, but my assurance to her was actually 
a prayer, and the most sincere prayer that 
had ever issued from my lips. There was 
no time for more. We were abreast of the 
table where Johnson and Criney gloweringly 
sat. In another turn around the dance floor, 
the crowd would be still more diminished. 
Pat knew my enemies better than I did, and 
if she was certain they would not hesitate 
at violence here, I could rely upon her judg- 
ment. Moreover I felt that if she were 
with me when the inevitable fracas began, 
she would hurl herself into the fray. And 
if I were to die, I certainly did not wish her 
to share my fate. 

Again I marveled at her histrionism. Hers 
was the breathless delight of a child as we 
rejoined the two men. 

“Jim is just the loveliest -dancer,” she 
gushed. “He’s nice; he doesn’t spoil danc- 
ing with talk.” 


The hard eyes of Johnson glittered with 
quick satisfaction at her apparently artless 
innuendo. I could almost hear him con- 
gratulating himself on the fact that I had 
not said anything to the girl that would 
bring suspicion to her immature mind. Also, 
I guessed, he believed that I underestimated 
my danger; it could not seem reasonable to 
him that I should say nothing to the girl of 
my precarious situation if I understood fully 
its gravity. 

“Thank you for the dance,” I said to her, 
speaking as though I addressed a child. 
“May I have another one by and by?” 

“You're not leaving me!” she pouted. 

“Not for long,” I told her. 

5, See at Johnson. “See you later,” I 
said. 

I measured the distance to the exit. At 
either side of it stood a waiter. Their hands 
rested carelessly on the iron barriers, and I 
knew that one step in that direction on my 
part would cause those gates to clang. Es- 
cape was impossible that way. So, with a 
jauntiness that I was far from feeling, I 
walked farther into the interior of the room, 
toward the table where still sat Julia Ran- 
dolph. As I approached, her companion 
arose from the table. I say “arose,” but it 
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was more like the erection of a jointed lad- 
der. I have never seen a man who gave such 
an impression of great height. Not only was 
he several inches above six feet, but he was 
so thin that he seemed much taller. He 
didn’t have joints in his limbs; he had 
hinges. It needed no great perspicacity on 
my part to guess that this was Little Jack. 
For a flick of a finger brought Pietro, the 
maitre d’hétel, to his side more quickly 
than any gesture on the part of the most 
generous patron would have done. 

His proprietary manner plus his physique 
identified him to me. Incongruously—yet 
perhaps not so much so—I thought of Sher- 
wood Forest and the Little John so promi- 
nent in Robin Hood’s band, whose name also 
belied his stature. As he moved away, I 
dropped into the chair he had vacated. 


HE too-bold eyes of Julia were softened 

now with fear. Yet to those who might 
be observing us closely she seemed, I think, 
merely a somewhat bored young woman who 
would endure the attentions of a buyer from 
Chicago because such endurance constituted 
a measure of her income. 

“Isn't it about time you gave the waiter 
something to do?” she asked. Her voice 
was loud enough to reach the occupants of 
near-by tables. 

I beckoned to a hovering waiter and or- 
dered chicken sandwiches and White Rock. 

“And be sure,” interjected Julia, “that 
there’s plenty of gin in the mineral water.” 

The waiter nodded and departed. Per- 
haps I was overly suspicious, but*it seemed 
to me that his expression as he looked at 
me was more interested than the one he 
might have been expected to wear. Not 
that any pity showed upon that greasy coun- 
tenance; on the contrary, his gaze was dis- 
passionate; but it sent little shivers up and 
down my spine. 

A new idea came to me: would there be 
something in my food or liquor that would 
obviate any necessity of possibly scandalous 
violence? But Julia’s quick whisper, as the 
waiter moved away, dispelled this idea. It 
was an idea unworthy of my wit, anyway, 
for bullets can be explained away where 
poison cannot. 

“Rance, I don’t know what you’ve been 
doing, but I know what you're going to do. 
If Little Jack has his way, you're going to 
be dead in ten minutes. And I'll be dead 
too, if he finds out I’ve warned you. God 
Almighty, I thought I’d made the biggest 
twister of life that anyone born in Wren- 
ham could make, but you've doubled my 
bet! But that doesn’t matter. You're an 
old pal of mine—at least, I like to think 
that. God knows I’ve had no pals since 
I left home—and I’m not going to let Lit- 
tle Jack cook you if I can help it.” 

I made no reply. Protestations of grati- 
tude would be absurdly inadequate. I 
waited for her to go on. 

“You stay right here,” she ordered. “I'll 
be back in two minutes.” 

I arose with her, and as she walked toward 
a green baize-covered door through which 
I knew that entertainers made their en- 
trances and exits, I glanced again toward 
the iron gates at the foot of the stairway 
that led to the street. Perhaps Julia was 
yielding to the dictates of a dulled conscience 
in giving me a warning. Perhaps her depar- 
ture would be the signal for a fusillade of 
shots. But the iron gates were still guarded; 
I would only precipitate matters by a dash 
for freedom. The thin reed of a friendship 
between an older boy and a younger girl, 
that had existed a dozen years ago, was 
slight reliance now; but it was better than 
nothing at all. So I sat down in my chair. 

But the reed was stouter than I had 
dared hope. For Julia returned in even less 
than the time she had promised. She nodded 
greetings to the various people who hailed 
her, and who were flattered that the leading 
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woman in a Broadway revue would conde- 
scend to notice them and by her notice make 
them conspicuous to less fortunate patrons 
of the restaurant. 

She smiled effulgently upon me. I knew 
that more than one patron envied me my po- 
sition as supper companion to a featured 
actress. And probably many of the hard- 
faced women present figured that I must be 
a profitable sucker, else Julia ‘Doran, as she 
was known to them, would not waste time 
upon me. 

“That door I went through,” she whis- 
pered. “The second door after you pass 
through that; one of the chorus is still 
there; she was just ready to go out, but 
she’s a game kid and owes me plenty. Sec- 
ond door on the right. Fix that in your 
head. She'll hide you, until the first rush 
is over. Then she'll show you—or I will— 
a get-away.” 

“When—and how?” I asked. 

“The next dance. Little Jack wanted me 
to go and get you, but you came to my 
table, so I didn’t have to. The lights are 
going out; I’m to step away from you, and 
they’ll get you then. But I'll see that we're 
opposite that door, and the minute the lights 
go out you drop to your hands and knees 
and crawl for it. It’s a chance in a hun- 
dred—” 

“But the only chance I have,” I told her. 
“But you, Julia! This gang—if they sus- 
pect—” 

Her lips curled in a smile that was piti- 
ful in its self-contempt. 

“Why should Little Jack, a gentleman of 
such fascinating charm, suspect that his 
sweetie would be the one to double-cross 
him?” she sneered. 

I lowered my eyes at this revelation, but 
raised them again as her voice took on a 
note of passion. 

“If it comes to a show-down and you 
have to shoot it out with them, for God’s 
sake don’t miss Little Jack! If you owe 
me anything, you’ll pay it by finishing him!” 

That was all; the orchestra struck up its 
jazz wailings, and as though I had asked her, 
Julia rose to her feet. Other couples were 
too close to us for me to ask explanation of 
her attitude toward Little Jack. And I real- 
ly didn’t need explanation. I could readily 
understand that being the mistress of such 
a man might quickly lead to hatred. What 
I could not understand was the unhappy 
road that had led Julia Randolph to such 
an ending. My natural resentment toward 
Little Jack was augmented by the thought 
that he might be responsible, wholly or in 
part, for the social declension of Julia. 


ROM the other end of the dance floor I 

looked toward the table where sat Pat 
and her two guardians. On the faces of the 
two latter was written complacency—the rat 
was trapped, and in a moment or so the cats 
would make a meal of him. But I ignored 
them. I managed to smile at the white face 
of Pat and did my best to combine care- 
lessness with warning. Anyway, whatever 
my painful grimace looked like, it achieved 
the result I desired in that the line vanished 
from her forehead. And that it should van- 
ish was vital, for if ever the keen eyes of 
Johnson noted it, he would become in- 
stantly aware of its incongruous quality, and 
would suspect that one who was able to 
assume such a mark of worry was not the 
imbecile he deemed her. 

“In about another ten seconds, Rance,” 
whispered Julia. “At your left hand as you 
stand now. Better not reverse again. Too 
bad you can’t Charleston, and we could stick 
right here. But go slower. There'll be a 
line of light at the bottom of the door. 
That ought to help. There!” 

As her voice rose from a whisper to a 
louder staccato, the lights went out. 
didn’t drop to the floor; I dived, aided by 
the quick push that Julia gave me, and began 
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crawling in the direction which I had fixed 
in my mind. 

As my fingers touched the leg of a chair, 
hardly three seconds after the lights had 
gone out, I heard the roar of a shot and 
prayed that the quick illumination would 
not betray my progress. 

“Roberts! You got me!” I heard some 
one cry. Then there was the crack of an- 
other shot, its echoes drowned instantly by 
the shriek of a man in mortal agony. 


VEN as I broke past the vacant table, 

I wondered why my name, my assumed 
name, should have been cried aloud. Also, 
though at the moment it made no particular 
impression upon me, it seemed to me that 
the voice that called my name and an- 
nounced my deed was different from the 
voice that had framed the cry of pain. And 
this last cry was not assumed. Some one 
had been mortally shot. Could some poor 
innocent have been mistaken for me? 

But this was no time for speculation. I 
pushed open the swinging green door. A 
flood of light was instantly admitted into the 
darkened restaurant where pandemonium 
now was supreme. I only hoped that among 
that screaming throng of frightened men and 
women, and of other purposeful men who 
were not so frightened, there were none who 
might have observed me as I fled. 

But I didn’t look back to note if I was 
followed. Rising to my feet, but still half 
crouching, I sped past the first door and 
tried the handle of the second on the right. 
It opened at my touch. Pistol in hand— 
Julia might not have been as loyal to an 
old memory as she professed—I stepped into 
the room. 

Before me, clad only in silk knickers and 
a brassiére, stood a girl. Later I learned that 
she was not merely pretty with the pret- 
tiness of youth, but that she had an approxi- 
mation of real beauty, and that her figure 
was lovely. 

“Put up the gat,” she ordered. “Duck 
in there.” 

“There” was a bathroom attached to the 
dressing-room. 

“Lucky I'm a pal of the leading lady and 
she lets me share her room,” grinned the girl. 
A gamine of Broadway, sophisticated be- 
yond her years, the fact that murder had 
been attempted—aye, achieved, unless my 
ears, which had heard, upon the battlefields 
of France, a thousand men give voice to 
their death-cries, had been deceived now— 
did not alarm her. 

Again the unworthy suspicion that had 
made me bring my pistol from my pocket 
as I entered the room popped into my head. 
The door to the bathroom was open, but if 
this girl chose to lock it upon me, then was 
I trapped indeed. 

But again I was between certainties on 
one side and uncertainties on the other, and 
I chose the latter. I stepped into the bath- 
room and closed the door. 

The young girl instantly opened it. 

“Don't you know that a closed door 
makes anyone think that something or some 
one’s behind it? Leave it open, but get 
behind it. No, get inside that curtain.” 

I stepped into the bathtub and inside the 
rubber curtain designed to protect the walls 
of the room from splashing water when the 

shower should be turned on. As I drew it 
about me, voices, raised in enraged alarm, 
sounded in the hall. Then I heard the door 
to the hall open violently. 

“A man come in here?” a masculine voice 
demanded. 

I heard my pretty protector reply: 

“With me as naked as a jay-bird? Say, 
what’s the idea? What do you bums think, 
that I entertain men when a postage stamp 
would seem a blanket compared to what I 
got on now?” 

Her assumed outraged modesty sounded 
convincing enough to me, but ‘my pursuers 


/ 


were taking no chances. I heard them 
crossing the narrow floor. I got my gun 
ready. I only hoped that I would be able 
to reward Julia for her help by getting 
Little Jack before he or his men got me. 

Then there was a sound of a body falling 
against a wall, and from the lips of my pro- 
tector came a stream of profanity ill-suited 
to the lips of one whose modesty was out- 
raged. 

“You get the hell out of here,” she 
screamed. “I’m taking a bath, and when 
I want an audience at my bath I'll let you 
all know!” 

I peeped through the curtain that shel- 
tered me. She was in the doorway, just as 
naked as the jay-bird to which she had com- 
pared herself. Then she turned, stepped into 
the bathtub, ducked between the curtains 
which sheltered me, and turned on the water. 

Imminent tragedy had been deflected into 
burlesque. But at the cost of becoming 
soaking wet, my life had been saved. For 
anyone would have been convinced that no 
one else was underneath the shower into 
whose spray she had so nonchalantly stepped. 


Chapter Thirteen 


BOVE the sound of splashing water, and 
through the rubber walls, came a voice 
whose natural shrillness was accentuated by 
rage and fear until it became like the treble 
of a child. 

“God, don’t you mugs see enough naked 
dolls around here without straining your 
eyes at a stripped little broad? For the 
love of Mike, quit staring at that skinny lit- 
tle frail and get busy!” 

There were inarticulate grunts of acquies- 
cence, the shuffle of feet toward the door, 
and then the loud slamming of that bar- 
rier. Synchronously with the sound, the girl 
turned off the water. 

“Stripped little broad, eh? Skinny little 
frail? Well, damn you, Little Jack, the 
skinny broad made a mug of you!” 

I could feel, rather than see, that she 
looked up at me. “What do you know 
about an animated skeleton like Little Jack 
making dirty cracks about a shape that 
could cop the kale at Atlantic City if I 
wasn’t too modest? I'd like to take that 
gat of yours and bend it right across that 
big nose of his!” 

Water dripped from my hair; my new 
evening-suit hung in sodden folds about 
me; as I moved uneasily, my patent leather 
shoes squished; I was physically miserable 
and mentally almost a wreck. Yet I in- 
voluntarily chuckled. 

She responded with a giggle. “You're a 
good egg. Give me a guy that can laugh 
when the count is against him.” 

Funny, wasn’t it, that approbation from 
such a source should have been more sooth- 
ing to my self-esteem than praise from more 
exalted sources could ever have been? You 
see, I was beginning to understand and ap- 
preciate character, and was learning that 
punctilious manners and impeccable clothing 
do not always accompany the most — ad- 
mirable characters. Here was a girl who 
felt no embarrassment at displaying her 
body, whose tongue was ready with the vig- 
orous language of masculinity, but who had 
risked the vengeance of Little Jack at the 
behest of another girl and in behalf of a 
man she had never seen. In addition to 
courage, she had wit; and if she were not 
honest, she certainly possessed the quality of 
loyalty. I’ve met few finer girls than Sally 
Dunning, God bless her! 

She wriggled through the curtain, and al- 
most instantly I heard the vigorous toweling 
as she dried herself. “Wait till I get some- 
thing around me,” she said. 

I waited, uncomfortable though the still 
dripping water made me. I wonder why no 
Edison 
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invention of a shower bath that will stop 
sprinkling when it is turned off. But I could 
endure discomfort if it saved Sally—I learned 
her name a little later—from embarrassment. 
And I knew that she, who would display 
her body in the practice of her profession, 
or to save a life as she had just done, would 
suffer agonies of shame if I should watch 
her now. But in a moment she called to me. 


TEPPING out of the tub, I cautiously 
approached the bathroom door. The girl 
was just wriggling into a frock; its scanty 
skirt was just falling into place. 
Her black eyes sparkled as she surveyed 
me, and her red lips parted in a grin. 
“The last rose of summer caught in the 
rain,’ she commented. “A gent can go up 
Broadway boiled or stewed or soaked, but 
only with stuff that was imported from Eu- 
rope or made in a cellar; he can’t do it when 
he’s sloshed with plain old water. Lord Al- 
mighty, you're worse than a baby left on a 
doorstep! What we're going to do with you 
is something to write to Beatrice Fairfax 
about. Nice young lady, age nineteen and 
a quarter, would like to know where to 


|hide companionable young gent who just 


fell in the lake. I'll bet that would strain 
the good old bean of Beatrice.” 

I was in no mood, as perhaps may be 
guessed, for gay badinage, but had Little 
Jack himself burst through the door, I would 
have grinned at her before I scowled at him. 

“Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” I 
suggested. 

“Out of the coffee into the soup,” she 
amended. 

A never very brilliant wit was dulled by 
apprehension, but I would have made an 
effort to respond to her humor had she 
not raised a quick hand in warning. Her 
ears caught the sound of light, quick foot- 
steps before mine. In obedience to her ges- 
ture, I slipped back into the bathroom, 
hiding behind the door, with my pistol ready. 

The door opened and closed almost in- 
stantly. “Did they get him?” came the 
anxious voice of Julia. 

I pocketed my weapon and emerged from 
my hiding-place. Julia's brows drew to- 
gether in worriment as she surveyed my 
dripping figure. 

“That makes it tougher,” she said. 

“It was the only thing I could do. Lit- 
tle Jack and Pietro and a couple of waiters 
busted right in here, and they didn’t mind 
my not having anything on at all. I made 
believe I was on my way to the shower, 
and to stall them off I had to go through 
with the play!” Sally defended her strategy. 

Julia nodded comprehendingly. “Bless 
your heart, Sally, I’m not blaming you.” 

“I should say not,” I interjected. “I'd 
be dead now if it weren't for her. And 
you too, Julia. I owe you girls—” 

“Nothing,” said Julia. “We haven't time 
for thank-you’s now. They'll be back—” 

But my curiosity was inordinate and must 
be satisfied. “What happened?” I asked. 


“It was a double-header; at least, that’s 


what they planned. There was a man there 
that’s needed killing for some time—Rags 
Kennedy.” 

Sally interrupted Julia with a whistle. 
“Did they get Rags? I thought he had 
plenty nerve dancing into this place to spend 
his dough, but I didn’t think, with every cop 
in the city wise to the feud between him 
and Little Jack, that Little Jack would have 
nerve to pull anything so raw.” 

Julia shook her head; her eyes were som- 
ber. 

“Little Jack has all the nerve anyone 
needs, but when he isn’t a wolf, he’s a 
fox. Here was my friend— But you two 
don’t know each other.” She effected a quick 
introduction, calling me Roberts. “Jim, 
here, is out under suspended sentence. I 
don’t know the why of that. Take it from 
me, Sally, that he’s O. K., and that if he’s 
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had trouble with the police that don’t mean 
anything. But,” she went on_ hurriedly, 
“Little Jack wanted to get Jim. The way 
he raved to me, he had to get him. But 
why be too raw? If he could make it look 
as though Rags and Jim shot it out together, 
there’d never be a whisper about Little Jack. 
I didn’t know about the Rags end of it. 
Little Jack doesn’t give any more advance 
dope than he has to. But they killed Rags, 
and somebody yelled something to -make it 
appear that Rags knew who shot him and 
that the ‘who’ was Jim. 

“But I managed to steer Jim away, and 
it’s lucky that the shot meant for him didn’t 
kill an innocent bystander.” 

Sally laughed. “I’d like to know where 
you'd find anyone innocent in the gang that 
stick around this joint till dawn.” 

Julia shook her head, impatient at any 
interruption. She looked at me. 

“They've made it tougher than ever for 
you,” she told me. “There'll be six or seven 
witnesses to prove that you killed Rags.” 

“But you—” I began. Then I paused. 
Not even to protect myself from a charge 
of murder would I ask Julia, who had al- 
ready risked much for me, to testify in 
my behalf. 

But she guessed what I would have said, 
and also why I refrained from saying it. 

“That would be all right enough. I'd go 
to bat for you in a trial. Little Jack 
couldn't scare me off. But don’t you see? 
If they would take a chance like this fif- 
teen minutes ago, what chance would they 
be afraid to take now? You're a desperate 
murderer, and anyone who killed you would 
get three ringing cheers from the police. If 
they get close to you, there'll never be any 
talk of arrest and trial.” 

I nodded. I hadn't believed that anything 
could make my situation more desperate 
than it had been half an hour ago, and yet 
the charge of murder laid against me had 
increased my danger. 

“Why do the mourning before we're dead 
sure there’s going to be a funeral ?” demand- 
ed Sally. “Beefing never put a steak on the 
table. Where do we go from here? Because 
we want to go plenty soon. Little Jack 
was fooled for a minute, but he may be 
back any second.” 

“What do I go in?” I demanded, looking 
down at my sodden garments. 


ULIA dropped heavily into a chair. She 

had done so much rapid thinking, had 
risked so much, that her strained nerves were 
incapable of supporting the burden of fur- 
ther thought. It was the gamine Sally who 
attacked the problem. 

“It’s a cinch that we can’t stick a dress on 
you. God knows there’s a lot of funny- 
looking dolls step out of the back entrances 
of these night clubs in the early morning, but 
you in a knee-length skirt, with silk panties 
showing when the breezes blew, would throw 
the dumbest bull on Broadway right into 
hysterics; yet you can’t go the way you are.” 

Fatigued though she mentally was, Julia 
tried to respond to the needs of the occa- 
sion. “If one of the hoofers had some 
extra clothes in his dressing-room—” 

Scornfully Sally interrupted: “If a hoofer 
had two suits of clothes they’d throw him 
out of the union. Why, those babies have 
the one tuxedo and not another stitch. 
Steal the dinner suit and they’d be naked as 
I was when Little Jack busted in here. You 
wont find any street-clothes in their dress- 
ing-room. Those babies never get up unti 
six, so what would they do with daytime 
clothes? Anyway, a chorus man don’t know 
much, but he isn’t sap enough to leave 
them here. Think again, Julia.” 

But the leading woman had almost col- 
lapsed in her chair. She only shook her 
head feebly. 

But Sally was of that talkative class 
whose loquacity does not mean a lack of 
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thinking capacity, but whose speech enables 
them to concentrate. She was one of those 
who, as the saying goes, think out loud. 
“Anyway, all the chorus boys have gone R d 
home. The second the show’s over, you ea 
can’t see them for dust. They want to get Tonight 


together and brag about the way Mrs. Van- 
astor high-signed them, and lie about the “TWO-GUNS” 
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notes that the prominent sub-debs sent them. 
i But the waiters are still here—no, those birds A great story of With this 
: wear their evening suits to work and wear the West where thrilling 
them home again. No clothes we can pick it’s wild, by - 1 P 
up there, unless—” She paused, and her Dane Coolidge ove _ap 
j black eyes sparkled. “You look husky, and pear eight- 
I guess you’re plenty game, and you're up een other 
— My 4 a —, stories of 
“Don’t what?” I asked. 
L a “Lord Almighty, do I have to make a all sorts and 
map for you? We get a waiter here, and kinds but 
you do the rest.” of an un- 
4 , I had been slow enough of comprehension, varying 
but I needed no further diagram. I started hich cual- 
for the bathroom. Over my shoulder I said =e ¢ 
to her: “I'll be in here.” ity, written 
It was a fortunate thing that Sally’s wit by Amer- 
had are a = - my ind —— ica’s ablest 
accepted it no later than it did. For I was 
hardly inside the bathroom when the door “le thors of 
of the dressing-room was thrown violently ciean, Vigor- 
open. I heard again the shrill voice, so ous and 
childishly thin, of Little Jack. thrill - filled 
fiction. 


“He’s got away,” he cried. 


HEARD Sally move across the room until 
she stood by the door to the bathroom. 
“Say, who the hell do you think you are, 
Mr. Little Jack?” she cried. “You seem 
to forget that I share this dressing-room with 
your wife! Maybe you can bust in on her 
without knocking—I aint married and I 


All in the 


don’t know the etiquette of loving couples . 
like you two.” July issue 
“I could make that tongue of yours less (now on 


fresh if I tore it out and salted it,” said 


Little Jack. sale) of 
“Try it, some day when your health is 
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you ever call me a skinny broad again, and 

don’t you bust in here when I’m no more The Consolidated Magazi ion, Publish — State St., Chicago 
fit for men to see than a statue in the | > 

museum that’s just come to life. And take SHORT STORY WRITING . 

a look at Julia. What a hell of a husband iT Tedieies of tn Meadate t —_ VES I; 0 
you are! Can’t you see the girl’s about | lesson course in writing and marke of the ee 

ready to do a flop? Send one of your bum | es rand sample 2 & os Prevents Shoes Slipping at the Heel 
waiters in here with a shot of booze for her!” : on. CORRESPONDENCE aa 


I would have thought that wisdom would 


have directed that Little Jack be placated, i 
not stormed at, but Sally’s method proved Skin roubles 
wiser than my own clumsiness could have pamole pair | 


devised. She first convinced Little Jack | Cleared Speen | in 24 hours. To prove} cannot suppiy 
that she was on the ragged edge of hys- | youcan be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne and2scait we 
teria, and after that it was a simple matter | eruptionson the face or body, barbers’ itch, aa 
to make him believe that Julia was suffering | eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 
reaction from the exciting events of the past wag goliged me your name and address today—nocost 
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came quickly to my hiding-place. 
“Tl work him around when he comes in 
with the booze,” she whispered. “Knock him 
stiff with the first wallop. And don’t be 
afraid that you're socking an innocent, hard- 
working man, who’s saving up his tips to 
buy a farm in Florida. Every one of the 
birds that stay here after three o’clock are 
: gangsters not so pure and not so simple.” 
“But you and Julia—” I protested.* If I 
had held compunction at leading Julia into 
grave danger by availing myself of her aid 
against the man whose mistress I had sup- 
posed her to be, I felt more reluctance now 
that a chance word had informed me that 
| she was married to the gangster. 
: “You use your hands and we'll use our 
' - heads,” said Sally. “Get it? After Little 
{ 














Jack came in here with the others, I dried 
myself, put on my clothes, and danced out 
into the hall to find out what was doing. I 
met Julia, and we followed the noise to the 
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Cinders 


in Eyes should be dislodged 
this soothing, healing way 


When you get a cinder in your eye, 
don’t rub. It only makes matters worse. 
Instead, take a dropperful of soothing, 
healing Murine and thoroughly flush 
the eye. This will usually remove the 
offender and prevent after-irritation. 
Always carry Murine when travelling 
to guard against eye irritation result- 
ing from cinders, smoke and dust. Also 
use it to refresh your eyes after motor- 
ing, golf, tennis and swimming. It’s 
guaranteed tocontain nothing harmful. 
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street door. That’s when you ducked in 
here, and when Julia and I came back, we 
didn’t have an idea in our pretty little heads 
that a great, big, bad, wicked man had 
dodged in here and was hiding in the bath- 
room. And then, after you batted the wait- 
er over the head—man, imagine you’re Babe 
Ruth when you let that swing go—you stuck 
a gat right in our girlish faces and scared 
us so hard that neither of us dared let 
a yip out of our kissable mouths. Got 
that in the old dome?” = 

From a pocket I produced a roll of bills. 
They were slightly damp, but were by no 
means soggy. I stripped off one of the 
thousand-dollar notes. 

“It’s all wrapped up in my head; wrap 
this in your hand,” I told her. 

She glanced at the denomination of the 
bill. “Now I will faint,” she gasped. “But 
I'm doing this for Julia, not for dough.” 

But I forced back into her hand the 
money. which she was reluctant to accept. 

“Some day I hope to give you a laugh 
by telling you where the money came from,” 
I said. “Meanwhile, you keep it.” 

“I'll do that thing,” she replied grate- 
fully. “And some day, when you see my 
name in big electric lights, you'll come in 
to visit me, and I'll tell you what dancing 
teachers and singing masters I gave your 
dough to.” Her voice lowered. “Get set, 
kid—here he comes.” 

Had we rehearsed the action of the next 
few moments a score of times I could not 
have been more letter-perfect in my part. 
There was a knock on the door, and Sally 
called for the waiter to come in. Through 
the crack in the half-closed bathroom door 
I could see and hear him. He was as hard 
a looking character as ever served illicit bev- 
erage at illegal hours in criminal resorts. 
But what he said did more to rob me of 
possible pity than his appearance. 

“Little Jack has offered five grand to the 
lad that cooks this Roberts guy,” he said, 
“and maybe I wouldn’t love to run up 
against him!” 

“Put the tray here,’ said Sally. She 
edged the man toward a dressing-table right 
by the bathroom door. “Here’s hoping you'll 
run up against him soon. A good lad like 
you ought to have a chance to grab him- 
self five grand. Here, you greasy wop, open 
the bottle before you go.” 


H® looked up angrily at her appellation, 
and muttered some appropriate—so he 
would have thought—rejoinder. And now 
his back was toward me. I had never struck 
down an unsuspecting man before, and at the 
last minute I found that my stomach turned 
squeamish at the thought of striking him 
with the barrel of my pistol. I might in- 
jure him fatally, and I could not contemplate 
doing that. But every ounce of my hun- 
dred and eighty pounds was behind the blow 
that my clenched fist landed right below his 
right ear. He went down slowly, crum- 
pling beneath the blow, as cleanly knocked 
out as though I had been a professional 


.| pugilist, 


And Sally proved as .quick of action as 
she was of thought and speech. She threw 
herself forward, grabbed him with both 
arms, and eased him to the ficor lest the 
noise of his fall attract undesired attention. 

“Some sock!” she whispered. “He'll be 
out for thirty minutes. Now all you’ve got 
to do is get into his rags and bulf your way 
past anyone who may be in the’hall or at 
the door. Hustle, lad, for Little Jack wont 
dare stall, hoping to find you himself, much 
longer. There’s been’ a murder pulled here 
tonight, and he’s got to let the police know. 
And they wont let anyone out of the build- 
ing once they get here.”,. -» 

I hardly heard her, for I had not needed 
her advice.. I dragged him. into the bath- 
room, tore off his jacket and trousers, re- 
moved my own garments and replaced them 
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with his. My collar and shirt were lim 
and my shoes and socks were wet. But 
must take the chance that these would either 
pass unnoticed or be deemed the natural 
consequences of an evening of revelry. 

“Some day I'll thank you, Julia,” I said, 
“You too, Sally.” 

Then I was in the hall outside. 


Chapter Fourteen . 


A my left, only a few-yards away, was 
the green baize door which led to the 
restaurant and dance floor. I guessed that the 
vast majority of the patrons who had been 
present during the recent fracas had scut- 
tled away by now. For there was no great 
babble of frightened voices. Some people 
remained there, however, for I could hear 
the reedy voice of Little Jack. I couldn't 
distinguish the words, and I mastered the 
temptation to steal to the door and listen. 
Unquestionably, if I could overhear Little 
Jack’s instructions or threats to his lieuten- 
ants, I would come nearer to an under- 
standing of the mystery in which I played 
so prominent a part. But with equal cer- 
titude such eavesdropping would bring me 
nearer to death. 

I was close enough to the end of life as 
it was. Only the quick wit and courage 
of two women, one of whom was hardly 
more than a child, had saved me in the 
last half-hour. Of what value to me would 
information about Little Jack be, if I died 
before I could use that information? 

At my right the narrow corridor in which 
I stood stretched for a surprising distance. 
I had not seen the entertainment that Lit- 
tle Jack offered his patrons, but as I passed 
between the lines of doors on either side 
of the hall I marveled at the number of 
dressing-rooms. Then, as before me I saw 
a door through whose glass and grille I 
could vaguely discern automobile _head- 
lights and the shadowy outline of a build- 
ing across the street, I understood that Little 
Jack’s generous provision of dressing-rooms 
had been inspired less by kindliness than by 
expediency. The people who patronized Lit- 
tle Jack’s must, many of them, be grateful 
for an opportunity to leave quietly. The 
door ahead of me opened upon Seventh 
Avenue, and in order to provide this ad- 
ditional exit, Little Jack had leased part of 
the building that at a right angle adjoined 
the cross-street edifice housing his night club. 

How happy it would make Little Jack 
when he should learn that the forethought 
designed to protect valued clients had served 
me so well! I grinned cheerfully as I an- 
ticipated that moment when, face to face 
with him, I would tell him of my escape. 

Then, as I realized that I was gloating 
over a negative triumph, my grin faded 
away. After all, the fox has won no de- 
cided victory when he has escaped the 
hounds. He has done the hounds no dam- 
age; indeed, he has given them healthful ex- 
ercise, and has sharpened the edge of their 
speed for the next encounter. There would 
be time enough for me to gloat when I had 
become the hound, and Little Jack, or John- 
son, or one of the others, had been trans- 
formed into the fox. 

Nevertheless I had struck one blow. I 
had knocked unconscious the waiter who had 
wished to. come face to face with me. But 
even that was not a blow in which I could 
take much pride. The waiter had been 
struck from behind. I might be emerging 
from the skirmish without shame, but I cer- 
tainly was entitled to no glory. 

I was surprised that no one stood on 
guard at this Seventh Avenue door. But it 
was fastened not only by a spring lock, but 
a bolt had been thrust into place. Little 
Jack had seen to it that this ingress to his 
place of business was amply protected against 
visitation from without. It had not oc- 
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curred to him that his danger lay inside. 
As a matter of fact, as I learned later, Lit- 
tle Jack was convinced that the door-man 
who was ordinarily in attendance at this 
exit had lied when he swore that I had not 
passed. Little Jack believed that the door- 
man had been gossiping on the street outside 
with night-hawk taxi-men, and that I had 
slipped through the door unnoticed. So con- 
fident had been the cabaret proprietor that 
his hastily conceived plan to kill me on the 
dance-floor would succeed, that he had 
been careless about other details. It is such 
carelessness that fills the prisons. 

And now—this also I learned later—the 
door-man had been drawn back to the res- 
taurant to take part in the conference that 
was going on there now. My enemies, being 
certain that I had left the building some- 
time earlier, did nothing to impede my lei- 
surely exit now. 

A short flight of steps brought me to the 
sidewalk, and I cast a hasty glance south. 
Crossing Seventh Avenue, bound west and, 
it was not difficult to guess, headed for the 
public entrance to Little Jack’s, was a patrol 
wagon. Behind it, adding its clangor to the 
noise made by the police vehicle, came an 
ambulance. 

I turned directly north, butting against 
the running crowd that, attracted by tragedy, 
had sprung from other night clubs, from 
speak-easies, and from the streets themselves. 
For no matter at what time of day or night 
excitement occurs in New York City, it never 
lacks an audience. 

At the first corner I turned east, and in 
a' morhent was on a quiet cross-town street. 
I was under the L structure on Sixth Ave- 
nue when a voice hailed me: “Taxi, boss?” 


GLANCED over my shoulder, and recog- 

nition of the voice was followed by rec- 
ognition of the face. Tim Malloy had more 
than lived up to my hopes. He had not 
only proved loyal, but had shown clever- 
ness. I stepped into his machine, and he 
instantly wheeled to the north. 


“I've lost twenty pounds since I saw 


you last,” he declared. “I heard the talk 
outside Little Jack’s. First the rumor was 
that a guy had been bumped off, and every- 
one was ducking to cover. The kind of 
people that go to Little Jack’s don’t want to 
be witnesses at any trials. Then the word 
came out that Rags Kennedy had been 
cooked, and I have known Rags Kennedy 
by sight for months. Boss, I felt like hell 
when I thought it was you had been 
knocked off. Then the chauffeurs around 
the entrance got the word from the starter 
that Kennedy had been settled by a yegg 
named Roberts.” 

He looked over his shoulder and stared 
hard at me. But I made no answer. 


“Well, I stood on the Seventh Avenue | 


corner, where I could watch several ways,” 
he went on, “and waited for you. I got 
the buzz that the Roberts guy had escaped, 
but I noticed. that there was no hurry about 
sending for the bulls, and it all smelled fishy 
to me. It looked to me, with what you'd 
been doing, like there was a whole lot more 
than a gang fight happened in Little Jack’s. 
Stuyvesant Terrace somehow don’t seem to 
fit in with gun-men’s rows. Anyway, I was 
working for you. I'd followed that car to 
Stuyvesant Terrace and back again to Little 
Jack’s, and I'd promised to wait for you. 
Boss, are you Roberts?” 

He hurled the sudden question at me. I 
slipped my hand into my pocket and 
gripped the reassuring butt of my pistol. 
There was little use in trying to deceive 
Malloy. I might not be Roberts, but he 
had evidently seen me slip surreptitiously 
through the doorway. on Seventh Avenue, 
and my previous actions had not been such 
as to convince him. that_I was entirely 
aboveboard in my attitude toward life. 

If I said that I was not Roberts, he might, 
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This morning, at many a breakfast table, 
a scene like this occurged: 


The husband: energetic, debonair, 
ready for the Battle of Business— 
The wife: listless, careless, disinter- 
ested, perhaps even a little jealous of 

his health and youthfulness. 

Here is the making of a marital 
tragedy that is all too common. 

Yet a woman’s youth and health 
need not necessarily fade with mar- 
riage. She can stay young with her 
husband. Modern science has provided 
a help in sane habits of living, sane 





habits of eating, plus the proper prac- 
tice of feminine hygiene. 

For 30 years “Lysol” Disinfectant 
has been the standard personal anti- 
septic in hospitals, doctors’ offices and 
homes. It is still without substitute in 
professional use because its germicidal 
action is certain when properly used, it is 
harmless and it cleans as it kills germs. 

Send for the booklet now. It will 
help you as it has helped thousands 
of other women. It will contribute to 
your peace of mind. In the meantime 
play safe by using “Lysol” Disinfectant 
only. Get a bottle today. 

Made by-Lysox, Incorporated 


4 division of Lehn & Fink Products Company 
Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield ,N. J. 


In Canada: Lysol! ( . Distribute | by Lebo & Fink 
cen  hiaket. 2 
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LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 

Dept. 65 
Please send me, free, your booklet, 

“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth” 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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Magic Creme 


Draws Out 
Freckles... 


Blackheads... 
Blemishes 


A wonderful new harmless formula—a 
safe, easy treatment gently draws out 
blemishes, clearing and whitening the 
skin with amazing quickness. Already 
a million women all over America are 
keeping their skins fresh and lovely with 
this amazing new creme! 


Make Your Skin 
Crystal White 


Almost Overnight 


OW there is no excuse for unsightly 
N ‘eeckie on face, arms, or shoulders, or 
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if later questioned, profess to be ignorant; 
but on the other hand, he might deliver me 
now to the first policeman we passed. If I 
admitted that I was Roberts, he might do 
the same thing. But there was always a 


| chance that my generosity to him would 


retain his loyalty. 
“Well, suppose I am?” I demanded. 
“Did you settle Kennedy?” 
“I did not,” I said; “that’s a frame-up.” 
“And not so hard to dope out, either,” 
he said, “what with everyone knowing that 
Little Jack was out to get Rags. But what 
chance have you of beating the charge?” 
“T’ll never have to beat it. If they come 
up with me, I'll be killed resisting arrest.” 


WAITED for his reaction. Never have I 

studied a man’s shoulders and the back 
of his head as, in the obscurity of the night, 
I studied his. Then we passed two police- 
men standing on a corner. But Malloy did 
not veer even slightly toward them, and I 
relaxed my grip on the gun. As I did so, 
I wondered why my fingers had tightened 
upon it, for certainly I would not have shot 
the taxi-man’ had he stopped the car, nor 
would I have used the weapon against po- 
licemen who might have attempted to do 
their lawful duty. Perhaps I would have 
threatened Malloy—I suppose I would have; 
but at the time I had'no definite plan. 

But Malloy’s passing the officers reassured 
me, and I sank back upon my seat with a 
sigh that must have been audible to him. 

“A guy that drives a taxi in this man’s 
town don’t stay a yap very long,” said Mal- 
loy. “He usually can tell a gent from the 
bum imitation that passes for the real thing 
on Broadway. If you’re a yegg, I'll drink 
all the gas in the. tank, and I had the old 
bus filled up not so long ago. If you’re a 
jailbird, then I’m a rabbi—and rabbis don’t 
grow in County Clare.” 

“TI pulled one trick,” I told him. “My 
sentence was suspended yesterday morning. 
It was the first and the last. Just the same, 
if you help me, you'll be taking a chance. 
The papers will be full of me. The best 
thing you can do is let me out of the cab 
now and forget you ever saw me.” 

“Got many friends in this burg? You 
didn’t act to me, early this evening, like you 
knew your way around.” 

“Not a single friend,” I told him. 

“Yet you went to bat for me with that 
traffic bull. It looks to me like there’s some- 
thing phony going on, and you're up against 
a raw deal. Now, putting salve on raw 
deals aint my job, and_if I had good sense 
I'd step right out on you-now. But I never 
did have good sense. Would I be driving a 
one-lung taxicab if I was Edison or.Hoover? 
You give me your word that.if the bulls 
catch up with. me,’ you'll leave me com- 
pletely out of it, and I’m with you.. Unless 
you tell them that I. guessed something 
wrong, I’m just a taxi-man with 4 gener- 
ous fare.” 

I have found out that our human -esti- 
mate of values -is' nearly always . wrong. 
When we weigh the past in the scales of 
importance, we find that matters which we 
termed trivialities at the time of their oc- 
currence turn out to be much more vital 
than the things we thought of great con- 
sequence. 

Now when I yielded to a generous im- 
pulse and freed my. taxi-man from the ter- 
rors of the law, I had done something which 
I would ordinarily have forgotten in ten 
minutes. Yet now it loomed up as one of 
the most’ important things I had done since 
Judge Mantolini had freed me. For it had 
won me a friend, and God knows I needed 
friends. 

And this friend followed an occupation 
that brought him into more or less intimate 
contact with the habitués of that ‘under- 
world which emerges to the surface at such 
places as. Little Jack’s. 
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“Malloy,” I said to him, “you can be 
dead sure that not a word will ever come 
from me. I'll need help, probably plenty of 
it, and you'll be able to give me some. I 
have your address and phone-number. [I'll 
ring you up tomorrow. Now take me home.” 

“That settles it,” said Mailoy. 

“Settles what ?” I asked. 

“Why, if you were a yegg you'd never let 
me drive you to the Fredonia. You wouldnt 
be sap enough for that. You're just boob 
enough to prove you're on the square. Now 
I'm sure with you. But I aint going to 
drive you to the hotel.” 

It had begun to rain; one of those mid- 
summer storms which seem to rock the city 
with their electrical violence was in the 
making. Drops rebounded from the side- 
walk now. 

“Your collar and shirt are all soaking 
wet,” said Malloy. “You don’t look any too 
good. But if you walk in wet all over, un- 
able to grab a taxi, the hotel people wont 
give you a second thought.” 

He drew up at the curb, and I stepped 
out of the machine. I handed him a bill. 
The fact that he took it eagerly was more 
convincing than if he had waved it aside. 
It seemed to indicate that the man was as- 
suming no affectation of gratitude in order 
to lull any suspicions I might entertain. 

“Maybe tomorrow you'll tell me how you 
made your get-away, and how you got 
soaked, but you look just about able to 
stagger to your hotel,” he said. “So I wont 
gab with you now. Watch your step.” 

I “watched my step” all the way across 
town to the Fredonia. Literally as well as 
figuratively I did so. For if I had thought 
myself exhausted when, some hours ago, I 
had fallen into a brief sleep in my hotel 
room, I knew that I was close to collapse 
now. I had not been physically fit to en- 
dure the further lack of sleep, and only ex- 
citement had buoyed me up. And now that 
excitement had temporarily subsided, my 
physical strength ebbed with it. Neverthe- 
less I disdained the proffered services of two 
night-hawk cabbies. Malloy’s advice that I 
arrive at the hotel soaking wet, so that none 
might note that my coat was dry while my 
shirt was wet, was sound. At the expense 
of great discomfort I followed it. 

Ordinarily, at this time of year, the sun 
would have been fairly above the horizon 
when I reached the Fredonia. Of course it 
had risen, but the storm that had sprung up 
obscured its rays, so that other belated way- 
farers could not have distinguished my fea- 
tures even had they tried to do so. 


HE night-clerk at the hotel murmured a 

conventional sympathy at my bedraggled 
appearance, but I could see that he was 
stifling a grin. To him I was-the typical 
Midwesterner who had gone on a spree and 
was lucky to return with no more harm 
than the effects of a rainstorm. And the 
elevator boy hardly noticed me through his 
bleared and sleepy eyes. 

I had just sense enough to bolt the door 
of my room against the too-early intrusion 
of a maid. It was unlikely, but possible, 
that she, assuming that I had left the room, 
would enter. She would of course retreat on 
finding me asleep, but some maids are of- 
ficious. She might, beholding my draggled 
garments, pick them up and give them to 
the valet. 

I was rather proud of all this reasoning, 
and I set it down to show how mentally 
worn out I was. For all I had to do was 
hide the clothes in a closet or, to make as- 
surance doubly certain, in my suitcase. It 
was an effort for me to climb on the bed, 
and I think I was asleep instantly. 

I don’t know whether I dreamed or not. 
Perhaps the picture of Pat Kent that floated 
hazily before my eyes when I opened them 
in the afternoon was the fag end of a 
dream; perhaps, on the other hand, it was the 
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beginning of what philosophers call a reverie. 


‘It didn’t matter much. What was important 


was the fact that I was completely refreshed 
when I awoke. And with restoration of 
my physical strength had come reinvigoration 
oi my purpose to battle for the girl whose 
lovely presence could never be very far from 
me. 

For a while, like any lovesick youth, I 
lay in bed, recreating in my fancy each ex- 
pression of her face, each intonation of her 
voice—almost, I think, every strand of the 
bobbed brown hair flecked with gold. 

Finally, stretching out my hand for the 
telephone close to the bed, I ordered break- 
fast. Also I ordered that both morning and 
afternoon papers be sent up to me. For that 
editions of the latter would be on sale was 
proved by the clock on the mantel; it was 
now three o'clock, and I had certainly slept 
some ten hours. 

The newspapers arrived before the meal. 
I looked first at the afternoon editions. I 
was the subject of the leading headlines and 
most prominently displayed stories. Summed 
up, they amounted to this: A prisoner who 
had been released on suspended sentence, be- 
cause of a gallant war record, had rewarded 
the judge’s mercy by reverting to type al- 
most instantly; James Roberts, a convicted 
hold-up man, had killed an underworld char- 
acter known as Rags Kennedy early this 
morning. According to John Little, proprie- 
tor of the cabaret known as Little Jack’s, 
Kennedy had frequently spoken of this fear 
of Roberts. None of the waiters in the cab- 
aret, however, had ever seen Roberts, and 
so had been unable to warn Kennedy, a close 
friend of Little Jack,—I chuckled at that,— 
of the proximity of his enemy. However, 
Kennedy, after he was shot but before he 
died, had accused Roberts of killing him. 
The police, on hearing the murderer’s name, 
and being given his description, had decided 
almost instantly that the killer was the man 
who had received clemency at the hands of 
Judge Mantolini less than twenty-four hours 
earlier. 

It seemed that Kennedy had fired one 
shot before he died, for not only had the 
shot been heard, but a pistol, with one car- 
tridge exploded, had been found in the dead 
man’s hand. The police were searching high 
and low for the murderer, and were con- 
fident that his arrest would happen soon. 

I read carefully the descriptions of my- 
self. Then I studied myself in the mirror. 
I had black hair, hazel eyes and fairly regu- 
larly formed features. I stood five feet 
eleven and weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds. But there were thousands of men 
in New York who would answer the de- 
scriptions of me. I had little to fear from 
them. What I had to fear, in addition to 
Johnson and Little Jack and the rest, was 
a chance encounter with a policeman or 
court official who might recognize me, or 
with some one who had been a guest at 
Little Jack's last night. Well, it was a great 
city, and people could live in it a lifetime 
and never see the next-door neighbor. I 
could take the chance of random recognition. 

And as I drained my second cup of coffee, 
I wondered that the newspapers did not con- 
tain the method of my escape; for there was 
no mention of my attack upon the waiter, 
of my having stolen his garments; neither 
Julia nor Sally had been, apparently, inter- 
viewed by the police. Obviously, Little 
Jack wasn't telling all he knew. I wondered 
what had been said when Julia and Sally 
had screamed for help, and Little Jack had 
found his waiter unconscious on the floor. 


Chapter Fifteen 


| Behe in bed, the breakfast things re- 
moved, I lighted a cigarette; and as I 
did so my finger-tips brushed the stubble 
on my chin’ More than thirty hours had 
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elapsed since I had been shaved in the Tombs, 
and my face certainly showed as well as 
felt it. For a moment I entertained the idea 
of secluding myself until I had raised a 
beard and mustache. Of course, that idea 
was ridiculous, but it led to another idea 
which was not absurd. 

The most notorious gossipers in the world 
are barbers. Also, in. their leisure moments, 
they read inveterately. My hand, which had 
reached out to grasp the telephone as a first 
preliminary to summoning a barber from 
downstairs, dropped upon the coverlet. The 
barber would have opportunity to study my 
features too closely. And, for all I knew, 
some of the newspaper editions might contain 
my photograph, procured from Police Head- 
quarters. The printed descriptions would 
fit thousands, but the photographs wouldn’t 
fit so many. Enough people would see me 
as it was, without my inviting scrutiny. 

So, having determined against my first 
absurd idea, I adopted a modification of the 
second. I’d be shaved, but by myself. Now, 
in yesterday’s hasty equipment of myself, 
I'd forgotten many things, and among them 
were essentials of the toilet. Their absence 
would cause a maid to purse her lips, and 
the sooner I remedied my forgetfulness; the 
more secure I'd feel. A man who had taken 
the trip from Milwaukee to New York 
should not be without the ordinary equip- 
ment for cleanliness and comfort. 

I telephoned the drug-store and ordered 
a comb and brush in addition to all the 
tools needed for shaving. When, ten minutes 
later, a bellboy brought them to my room, 
I had put the last fine edge on my re- 
invigoration by a cold shower and a brisk 
rub. And as I went through this ritual, I 
grinned at recollection of my involuntary 
bath of last night. And my grin softened 
to a smile that must have been tender, if 
it reflected my thoughts, as I remembered 
the bravery of Julia and Sally. How much 
I owed them both! 


INALLY I was ready for the street. But 
there were things to be done before I 
could go forth on what I termed the second 
day of my campaign. Not that I had as yet 
any idea of what my actions would be, but 
I assured myself that if yesterday had 
brought forth so much, today could be 
hardly less prolific of event. In the first 
place there was a shabby dinner-suit in my 
room of which I must rid myself. It might 
bear identification marks which would prove 
to the chambermaid—I was becoming a bit 
obsessed with the shrewdness and cunning 
of this maid whom I had not yet seen; 
eventually she turned out to be equipped 
with just about the mentality one less on 
edge than myself would have expected— 
that I was not what I purported to be. 
But a thorough examination of the suit 
proved that it bore no marks whatsoever, 
save those of long usage. So I placed it 
in my suitcase, which I locked, intending 
to get rid of it later. But it was necessary, 
I felt, that I equip myself with another 
dinner suit. Such apparel had enabled me 
to enter Little Jack’s last night, and despite 
the flight that had followed that entrance, 
I believed that gain had come of my visit 
there. I had met Jylia Randolph, had 
amazingly won her support, and believed that 
she would aid me further. And inasmuch 
as she was the wife of Little Jack, and 
hated him, her aid might prove invaluable. 
I thought of telephoning Tim Malloy, but 
reconsideration of the matter determined me 
against doing so. I had no reason to think 
that anyone suspected that Mr. John Peter- 
sen of Milwaukee was anyone other than 
he professed:'to be, but if suspicion was 
directed against that gentleman, any tele- 
phone calls he might have made would be 
looked into. Better that I should await 
word from Malloy than that I should at- 
tempt to reach him from here. So I con- 
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tented myself with instructing the hotel tele- 
phone-operator to answer any calls for me 
with the information that I would be back 
in my room in thirty minutes. 

Then I descended to the lobby and out 
upon Madison Avenue. I don’t think my 
mental processes were very quick, for I 
had walked several blocks before it occurred 
to me that I could telephone Malloy from 
a public pay station. I did so, from a booth 
in a cigar-store, to be answered by a wom- 
an’s voice. 

“Tim has gone out hours ago,” she said. 
“But if you happen to be the gentleman he 
drove last night, he left word that he would 
telephone you.” 

I hung up, feeling a bit uneasy. If Mal- 
loy had gone to work hours ago, his failure 
to communicate with me before this might 
presage anything. In some way or other 
his alliance with me might have become 
known to the police, or to those whom I 
feared more than the police, Johnson and 
the others. However, there was no use wor- 
rying about this. I managed to dismiss it 
from the forefront of my mind while I 
went into a Madison Avenue shop and ac- 
quired a dinner suit to take the place of 
the one that I had left in the dressing-room 
at Little Jack’s. This suit would have been 
improved by slight alterations, but I could 
not afford to be finical. I paid for it, had 
it placed in a box, and took it out with 
me under my arm. Back again in my hotel, 
I placed it on a hanger in the closet, and 
in the cardboard box put the suit I had 
taken from the waiter at Little Jack’s. 

Now that details which may seem trifling, 
but which to me, who knew that the slight- 
est suspicion might prove fatal, were all- 
important, had been attended to, I bent my 
thoughts toward other matters. 

Last night, as I held her in my arms as 
we moved along the dance-floor at Little 
Jack’s, my wife—I lingered lovingly over 
that titlke—had told me her real name and 
that she had an apartment, where she kept 
a maid, at the Carrington on East Eightieth 
Street. As I had told her my address and 
assumed name, that she might get in touch 
with me, so she had given me a way by 
which I might possibly reach her. 

It may seem strange that I had not 
thought of this before; but it struck me 
that there would be only the most remote 
chance of my finding her there. Certainly 
Johnson was guarding her with the utmost 
caution. My defiance of him would increase 
the care with which they would surround 
her. Nevertheless I could think of no other 
starting place, and so I decided to go there 
at once. I moved toward the telephone, 
intending to tell the operator that I would be 
gone again for a little while, when it rang. 

It was Malloy, and rarely has a voice 
sounded more agreeably upon my ears. The 
failure of the police or anyone else to dis- 
turb me had definitely proved Malloy’s loy- 
alty, but his delay in communicating -with 
me had made me anxious about his own 
safety. 

“Central Park, just north of the Plaza,” 
he said. 


HOPED that no listening-in operator 

would find anything interestingly suspi- 
cious in this rendezvous, but it couldn’t be 
helped if she did. Malloy could hardly call 
for me at the hotel, I reasoned, and my 
reasoning was correct. For when, ten min- 
utes later, his taxi drew up alongside me 
as I approached the Mall, his first words 
were to the effect that most hotel starters 
knew him and would wonder if he entered 
a hotel and asked to see a guest. 

“Boss,” he went on as I leaned forward 
in my seat, “I don’t mind taking a little 
jump in the dark. But I don’t know that 
I want to take a second jump.” 

“Go ahead,” I told him as he paused. 

“Well, the afternoon papers make it just 
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* as strong as you warned me it would be. 


Accessory after the fact: that’s the label the 
bulls would pin on Tim Malloy if they 
knew what we know. But there’s more 
than that. You maybe wondered why you 
didn’t hear from me before this. Well, one 
reason was that I figured you’d need plenty 
sleep. Another reason was that I thought 
I might be able to dig up a little news if 
I went nosing around downtown. Well, I 
didn’t get any facts or figures or names or 


dates, but I got enough to toss a little scare | 


into me.” 

“Still, you’re here with me,” I encouraged 
him. 

“Sure I am, but I aint promising that 
T’ll stick any too long. You see, boss, Rags 
Kennedy’s friends don’t believe that any guy 
named Roberts cooked their boss. They 
think it was Little Jack, and that you're 
just a stall. But they want to be dead sure. 
They’ve offered—oh, not in the newspapers, 
but by word of mouth in the right places— 
several grand to the lad that fetches you 
in alive to Rags Kennedy’s old headquarters. 
And the Little Jack gang have spread the 
word that your dead carcass will bring about 
fifty dollars a pound if it’s delivered any 
place where they can be sure it’s you. Ten 
grand is what they'll pay the guy that cooks 
you. Now, the police are bad enough, but 
mixing up in a row between the Kennedy 
crowd and Little Jack is plenty too much. 
At least it’s a jump in the dark I don’t 
want to take.” 

“IT can’t outbid. their offers, Tim,” I said. 

He turned around, glaring at me. “What 
the hell kind of a high-jacker do you think 
I am?” he demanded. “There’s no strain 
of informing Irish in me! But I want to 
know what it’s all about before I put in 
with you any further.” 


ELL, my chauffeur knew enough about 

me now. If he decided to turn treach- 
erous, what information he already had could 
be.used to my complete undoing. Also, I 
could understand his frank reluctance to 
“put in with me” as he expressed it. So I 
didn’t hesitate. I told him, as quickly and 
briefly as possible, the events leading up to 
my meeting him, and gave him a résumé of 
last night’s happenings at Little Jack’s. I 
only withheld from him my real name. 

“Boss, I’m with you!” he said when I 
had finished. “Knowing what it’s all about 
—at least, knowing as much as you do— 
makes a difference. To tell the truth, read- 
ing them papers and hearing the gossip 
around the town, made me think you were 
a yegg, after all. But hearing you tell it 
makes it a lot different. Even if your foot 
did slip once, that don’t mean nothing. I 
just—well, boss, I aint ever done anything 
crooked in my life, and the idea of getting 
mixed up in anything that- wasn’t on the 
square was a little too much for my stom- 
ach. But a guy can’t be hanged because 
he ferries a gent around town in his bus. 
I aint worried, now that I’m sure you wont 
pull any murders. As long as something 
inside a guy tells him that what he’s doing 
is all right, he don’t need to worry about 
gangsters or cops. Where do we go from 
here?” 

I told him to drive to the Carrington 
Apartments. I had him deposit me on the 
sidewalk half a block away, and made the 
rest of the journey on foot. It hardly 
seemed possible that Pat’s apartment would 
be watched. If Johnson suspected her at 
all, doubted even slightly that she was the 
heiress to the Van Leyden millions, he would 
take more decisive measures than watching 
Pat’s apartment. And I could not forbear 
a shudder as I thought of what those meas- 
ures might be. 

Nevertheless it was well to err on the 
side of caution, if error must be made at 
all. So I left Tim where no too observant 
apartnient-house attendant -would be apt to 
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We make sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant once, you'll never go 
° : i mouthwashes that only hide bad breath with 
this promise their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. 
Try it. Ac all druggists—35¢ and Goc. 
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Soap — the 
choice of the 
younger set 


Its soothing 
Resinol proper- 
ties protect the 

softness and 
youth of the skin 


“My skin is very smooth and it is 
due to the regular use of your wonderful 
soap.” 

“I have a skin that is easily irritated, 
but Resinol Soap soothes it.’’ 


‘delighted to see how soft and 
smooth it made my skin.” 


‘‘Resinol Soap is wonderful if one has 
to use hard water. Does not draw the 
skin as some soaps do.” 


“\I have so many compliments on my 
complexion and owe them all to Resinol 
Soap—the most wonderful soap on the 
market.”” 


The above extracts from a few of the let- 
ters written to us by enthusiastic girls show 
that even the youngest of the “younger set” 
has found that her skin must be watched care- 
fully or it will grow tired looking in this 
modern age of cosmetics, jazz and excitment. 
She has accepted the fact that thorough cleans- 
ing once a day is a positive necessity, and she 
turns to a cleansing agent that will soothe the 
skin at the same time. 

In Resinol Soap the required elements are 
found because of the special Resinol ingredi- 
ents. Begin today to use Resinol Soap and 
you will be giving your skin the protection of 
daily Resinol treatments. In countless homes 
the name Resinol is synonymous with skin 
health and beauty. 


If blackheads, blotches, etc., are al- 
ready present, apply Resinol Ointment 
to the irritated spots and see how it 
clears them away. This soothing, heal- 
ing preparation has been prescribed by 
doctors for more than 30 years in treat- 
ing skin troubles slight or serious. 
Excellent for the relief of sunburn, 
chafing, prickly heat, etc. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL 
Dept. 7-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resi- 
nol Soap and of Resinol Ointment. 
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note the number of the taxi in case I had 
to run for it. 

The colored hall boy wished to telephone 
my name, but a fifty-cent tip waived that 
formality. I went in the elevator to the 
third floor and rang the bell of the door 
pointed out to me. A colored maid an- 
swered. “No sir, Miss Kent aint at home,” 
she told me. “She’s away on a visit out of 
town.” J 

“You haven’t heard from her today? She 
left no message for Mr. Rogers?” 

The maid beckoned me inside; she care- 
fully shut the door. Her voice lowered to 
a whisper. 

“She phoned and said to tell you she 
didn’t dare take the chance of calling your 
hotel. All she said, was for you to be 
careful.” 


HAT was absolutely all; the maid either 

would not or could not give me any ex- 
planation. of Pat’s purpose in doing what 
she was doing. And I, fearing that I would 
violate a secrecy which my wife had de- 
liberately caused, afraid that I would tell 
the maid more than Pat wished her to 
know, could not ask too many leading ques- 
tions. I felt that had Pat wished me to 
know all about herself she would have or- 
dered the maid to tell me. And I certainly 
wasn’t going to begin the second twenty- 
four hours of my marriage by prying into 
matters which my wife did not yet wish 
me to understand. 

Nevertheless I had learned something im- 
portant. Pat was able to communicate with 
her maid. But when I told the maid to tell 
her mistress that I was all right, the col- 
ored woman said that she didn’t know where 
Miss. Kent was, but would give her the mes- 
sage when her mistress phoned again. I had 
no reason, from her voice or manner, to sus- 
pect the maid of lying. It was this perhaps 
as much as any feeling of chivalry that made 
me forbear asking leading questions. 

I rejoined Malloy and -told him what I 
had learned. 

“Not much,” he commented, “but still 
enough to show that they don’t suspect your 
wife.” 

I thrilled at the sound of the word “wife” 
as uttered by some one else. 

“How do you make that out?” I asked. 

“Say, if they was hep to her at all, you 
can be dead sure she’d never get a chance 
to telephone. No, she has them fooled. And 
we're fooled too, unless those two ladies that 
helped you last night know something and 
are willing to tell what they know.” 

I assured him that I didn’t think there 
was any question as to the willingness of 
Julia to help me. 

“But she’s married to Little Jack,” he 
objected. 

“She hates him,” I reminded him. 

“That was last night. Today she may 
love him. You can’t tell about no woman, 


|and least of all about one of them Broad- 
| way janes. Still, we got to chance it.” 


“What do you want me to do? Go to 
Little Jack’s restaurant again?” I asked. 

“Certainly not. Anyway, that dump 
doesn’t open up until ten o'clock at night. 
But I know where he lives. If he’s out 
and his wife is in—you can bet your shirt 
that the last place he’d think of your com- 
ing to is his house. Are you game?” 

What was it some French tactician ad- 
vised? L’audace, toujours Vaudace! . Au- 
dacity, always audacity. Well, unconsciously 
I think I had been following his advice for 
the past twenty-four hours, and I could 
think of no good reason for abandonment 
of the procedure now. 

Once again, this time on a street in the 
nineties and on the West Side, I approached 
an apartment-house. But Tim Malloy had 
preceded me this time, and had learned 
from an attendant that Mr. Little had left 
his house sometime before noon. So it was 
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without trepidation that I entered the build- 
ing and asked the telephone clerk to an- 
nounce to Mrs. Little that “Mr. Rance” was 
calling upon her. I could not give the name 
of Roberts, nor did I like to use my real 
last name, but the name I gave would be 
sufficient to inform the quick-witted Julia 
who was calling. 

But my carefully thought-out precaution 
was needless, for the boy told me that Mrs. 
Little’s maid stated that she was not in. 
I ventured to ask him to inquire where she 
was. Made complaisant by my tip, he elic- 
ited the information that Mrs. Little was 
visiting Miss Dunning. But the maid ap- 
parently did not know Sally’s address. 

I rejoined Malloy and told him of my ill 
luck. He sat a moment before starting his 
machine. “It’s getting along toward evening,” 
he finally said. “Now, I got a friend who 
drives for one of them theatrical agents. 
His sister is a stenog in the agent’s office. 
Them dumps never close till midnight. They 
can never tell when a hurry call is coming 
in for actors or actresses. And there’s any 
quantity of sports in this man’s town that’ll 
phone an agent at eight o’clock, and ask 
him to dig up a dozen girls so’s that the 
visiting firemen that they’re entertaining 
wont miss the refinin’ influence of women. 
This particular agent could be called by an- 
other name and you wouldn’t be unfair. 
But he’ll have the home addresses and phone- 
numbers of all the chorines on Broadway. 
It'll take me a little time to get the girl’s 
address, but if you think it’s worth while—” 

“I might look in a telephone directory at 
the nearest drug-store,” I suggested. 

He grinned sheepishly. “I sure did think 
of the longest way to skin this cat, didn’t 1?” 

But if the cat was to be skinned, his was 
the only method that seemed feasible, for I 
couldn’t find Sally Dunning’s name in either 
the telephone or the city directory. 

“Them girls mostly live in boarding-houses 
or cheap theatrical hotels,” said Malloy, as 
I emerged from a drug-store on the nearest 
corner. “I guess we better try it my way. 
And you don’t want to be seen in public 
any more than you have to, especially not 
down near Times Square where this agent 
has his office. That’s too close to Little 
Jack’s. Anyway, you may be stepping out 
tonight, and you’d ought to be dressed so’s 
you can butt in anywhere.” 


IS idea coincided with my own fore- 
thought in procuring new dinner gar- 
ments. So it was agreed between us that he 
should drop me at Fifty-ninth Street and 
Madison Avenue and that I should proceed 
to the Fredonia by myself. He was to tele- 
phone me as soon as he located Sally’s address. 
I felt slightly elated as I entered the hotel. 
I had accomplished little, but if I could have 
a conversation with Little Jack’s wife, I be- 
lieved I could accomplish much. Moreover, 
I felt assured that last night’s events had not 
caused suspicion to be directed toward Pat. 
Otherwise she would have been able to send 
me no message by her maid. Malloy had 
voiced this reasoning first, and my own com- 
mon sense bore it out. 
Furthermore, I had walked the streets 
openly, had passed out of my hotel and into 


it again for the second time, and had felt ° 


no coldly curious eyes upon me. I believed 
that I could stay, barring unlucky accident, 
at the Fredonia for as long as I chose with- 
out incurring danger from the police or from 
my worse enemies. 

At least, that’s what I thought as I un- 
locked my bedroom door. I thought dif- 
ferently two seconds later as I crossed the 
threshold. For there, upon the bed, a sar- 
donic smile upon his lips, sat Little Jack. 

With ever mounting power this 

splendid mystery-romance comes in 

the next installment to a tremen- 
dous climax. Be sure to read it in 
the next, the August, issue. 
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“My dear, he’s terrible—” 
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Today dandruff is an unpardonable sin. It is 
unpardonable because it is disgusting and 
because, being so easy to check, its presence 
can only be considered a wilful offense. 

Many things are good for dandruff, but no 
treatment is so pleasant and so effective as 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. Thousands of 
letters testify to that. 

You simply douse it on full 
strength and massage thoroughly. 
Almost immediately you note im- 
provement. Keep it up several days 
systematically. We'll wager final 
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results will delight you. 

Even stubborn cases usually yield to this 
pleasant method. 

And every time you apply it, Listerine 
leaves your head with that cool, clean feeling 
which is so refreshing. Furthermore, your 
hair seems soft and so easy to part and dress. 

If you have any evidence of 
loose dandruff (epithelial debris) 
go after it with Listerine at once 
before a chronic condition 

develops. Lambert Pharmacal 

Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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- Water—510 a Glass 








drink water regularly—one glass be- 
fore breakfast, one in the forenoan, one 
in the afternoon, one before going to 
bed, and one with each meal—six to 
eight glasses of water a day. 
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The doctors say, also, that more than 
two-thirds of the weight of the body is © 
water, that water forms the bulk of the 
blood, and that three quarts of water a 
day are needed for the body's daily 
necessities. If the blood does not get 
the water it needs—either as a beverage 
or in food—it will absorb water from 
the tissues of the body and be over- 
loaded with harmful waste products as 
well. 
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I i Poisons, produced by our organs in the 

4 Z at > 7 business of living, are eliminated largely 

| Ya 1111 a : AM by means of the water we drink. If 
(! 





too little is taken, they tend to remain 
n : , a in the body. 
beth nll Yj, 4 3 as Jbres | This summer you probably will be 
yA 3 a / uf \ motoring, hiking, or camping out in the 
| Nh ee : ' \ country. Take care that the water you 
ik = — “oe 4 ; Tit drink is pure. Sometimes those cool and 
== ; ; = = inviting brooks, springs and old wells 
OQuswaune carry deadly typhoid germs. 
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Your trip evidently did you a world of good. What happened?” 
“Big specialist ordered me Goel "y a water-cure place to drink water—lots of it— To be safe, before your summer trips 
no medicine—just water. I drank gallons and gallons during the weeks I was there. begin, make an appoint- 

Counting steamers, railroads, hotels and doctors, that water must have cost $10 a gin, ; PPO 

glass but it was worth every penny. It worked miracles for me. What are you ment with your doctor 

laughing at? for inoculation against 
Fmt at the price you rich men pay for miracles. While you were away my typhoid fever. It jis a 

tor ordered me to drink water, too. Lots of it—8 glasses every day. Told me . : 
to have my prescription filled straight from our own faucet. And I never felt better simple ‘matter and gives 
in my life.” immunity for two or three 
years. 


T is a curious fact that some people on the medicinal quality of their mineral 

cannot be made to realize the value of springs. And pure water—drunk as 

drinking water freely unless they pay regularly at home as it is taken at the 
a big price for it. Many famous health- spas—will often produce health “mira- 
resorts have built their reputations by cles”. Nowadays good doctors agree t 
making popular the habit of drinking that almost everybody, except those who healt h-giver—pure 
water in generous quantities rather than need a specially selected diet, should water. 


To keep in the best 
physical trim at home 
or abroad, drink plenty 
of Nature’s marvelous 
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in many rural areas and wherever the water becomes con- 





Medical experts warn us that those who neglect to drink 

ps my —_ eventually pay the penalty. Pas aero 

of digestive disturbance, and neuralgic 

patn ng dullness, inertia and intestinal stasis—may result from Typhoid can be stamped out. Send for, the Metropolitan 

drinking too little water. Life Insurance Company’s free booklet “ The Conquest of 
Typhoid Fever’. Learn how to protect yourself and your 

Metropolitan Life statisticians report that whiletyphoidscourges family from water which may be unsafe. 


have practically disappeared in large cities and in other places , 
where the water poms is protected, typhoid is still a menace HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Natural tobacco tasle, yes 
right to the dot! Thats why for 
four years hand-running 
Chesterfield has been America’s 


‘ft roawWwinge creoare 
Jaste st growl 1g cigarette 








Toasting brings out the 
hidden flavor of the 

‘world’s finest Turkish 
and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT'S TOASTED” 


Your Throat Protection 











